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INTRODUCTION 



I have your letters, 

but wouldn’t it be better for us to talk together? 

—about our children, 1 mean. 

Since we have the same children-we teachers at 
school, you parents at home—we no doubt have the same 
problems. 

I believe that our children are getting confused, and no 
wonder; you’d be confused, too, if you had to get used to an 
autocratic home and a democratic school (or the other way 
around) both at the same time. 

Just what do we believe, anyway, about guiding children? 
Sometimes I hardly know what I believe myself—and children 
are my business. I guess, though, that children are every¬ 
body’s business; perhaps that’s why so many people nowadays 
seem to be coming to the conclusion that they’re nobody’s 
business. 

It is almost startling to consider the number of people who 
have a stake in our children: the church is interested in teach¬ 
ing them early; insurance companies spend money to keep 
them well and safe; the departments of welfare strive to make 
them into self-supporting adults; the government is interested 
in their learning to govern themselves; and even the crossest, 
grumpiest old curmudgeon in the country has free advice to 
give to those of us who are trying to bring up the children. 

The taxpayers dig, and dig deep, into their pockets to 
send our children to school, and do surprisingly little complain¬ 
ing about it considering the size of the bill. 

Yes, our children are everybody s business, but especially, 
of course, they are our business-i fours and mine. They are 
especially the responsibility of us who either brought them 
into the world or are bringing the world to them. 
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And yet, have you, as I so often have of late, had a feeling 
of inadequacy about your competency in guiding children? 
Do you feel, as I so often feel, that you and the child you have 
by the hand are stepping down in darkness to a next stair that 
may not even be there? I want, oh, so much, just as you do, 
to lead no child astray. But I cannot get away from that awful 
smothering feeling that we are walking down the stairs faster 
than they are being built under us, and that maybe the next 
time we may step out into space, taking the children with us. 

This is why I am especially anxious to talk to all the par¬ 
ents and teachers in the country about their children, and mine. 

It seems to me that it is mandatory for us parent-teachers 
and teacher-parents, whose business these children are, to 
sit down together and try to agree on a few essentials: “What 
do todays children need?” “What is the difference between 
guidance and autocracy?” “Just so long as what we teach is 
right, does how we teach matter?” “What shall we teach, any¬ 
way?” “Is teaching at home different from teaching at school?” 
“How can we get a sense of responsibility into the modem 
generation?” 

It is because of these questions that I have written this 
book. It really isn’t a book at all; it’s a series of meetings be¬ 
tween parents and teachers. You are right there in the group 
whether you know it or not; I had you in mind all the time I 
was writing. Your questions are there; your laughter is there; 
your honest perplexities are there; now and then I’ve even 
caught the twinkle in your eye. 

After you have been to the ten meetings in this book, get 
together with other parents and teachers and do some more 
thinking together. The children will never get over their con¬ 
fusion until we get over ours. I am convinced of that. 

You and I are truly lucky to be working with children. 
Teaching, whether one does it at home or at school, is a 
sound investment; it will do more for you than you will be 
able to do for it; and anything that does that is a sound invest¬ 
ment, I am told. 
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Besides, to teach children is refreshing-children are ex¬ 
cited about learning new things. I feel like a discoverer when 
I work with children. Together we discover new truths of 
which I never dreamed or rediscover old truths I had forgotten. 
Learning with children, I have found out all that I know of 
faith and laughter and forgiving. 

I often wish that the delegates to the United Nations might 
be children. Children seem able to get along together without 
understanding one another, a feat impossible for most adults. 

Before we start our meetings together, I must warn you 
of one thing: parts of this book are exceedingly practical. Do 
not try to follow exactly the suggestions given; a child is not 
a cake to be stirred up by mixing a few ingredients together. 
He is a living, moving, human personality, which you and I 
must not try to make in our own image; we must help him 
to fashion a new image, better than the old. We must not 
try to give him our thoughts, for he has his own, and, as Gibran 
says, “The vision of one man lends not its wings to an¬ 
other man .” 1 

Indefinite statements allow one leeway for one’s own 
thoughts. Every sentence in a book is earthbound until a reader 
gives it wings; you who thoughtfully read this book will give 
it wings. 

We are often most practical when we combine practicality 
and impracticality. A practical meal, for instance, is more 
nourishing when it is graced by a rose in a jar, or by warm 
friendly laughter that has nothing to do with food elements 
or a balanced diet. For only when the practical and the im¬ 
practical are joined do we achieve the poetry of living, what 
Carl Sandburg calls “the synthesis of hyacinths and biscuits .” 2 

We shall know each other better after we have talked 
together at these meetings; each of us is on every page. 

Mauhee Applegate 

Kahlil Gibran. The Prophet (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1923). p. 65. 

S “ ndhurg - Good doming, America (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1928 )• P- x. ’ 
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LOOK AT CHILDREN TOGETHER 


Errant parent 
plus preacher teacher 

equals wild child 


In every home and in every classroom of the world, 
parents and teachers are daily putting together ingredients 
which thirty years hence can blow up the world. 

These time bombs being fashioned in our homes and 
schools are a mixture of ideas, habits, and children—the most 
highly combustible combination known to man. Twenty-five 
to thirty years from now these bombs may burst into a new era 
of creative living for mankind, or they may fizzle out like fire¬ 
crackers discouraged by competition from atomic weapons. 

Like the Tin Woodman without a heart on his way to 
visit the Wizard of Oz, we journey toward the future, hoping 
that some genial genie will show us how to put meaning into 
mechanized living. The hope for our future lies—as it always 
has—not in a far-off place or in a magic formula but in our 
children. And the future of our children lies—as it always has— 
with us. 

If we want the years ahead to be better than the present 
years, we must educate our children to know what is good, 
better than we have known it; to think more clearly than we 
have thought; and to act better than we, up to now, have acted. 
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For life is becoming more complicated by the day, and the 
needle of the spirit is in danger of being lost in the haystack of 
petty affairs. 

Only yesterday, we, the nations of this generation, gradu¬ 
ated from the nursery school of Isolationism-still youngsters, 
together in no sense except geographically. Today we are en¬ 
rolled in the kindergarten of One World. So far we have learned 
to join forces only when we want the same things or when we 
are afraid of another and stronger group than ourselves. But 
we are now, for the first time, trying to work together as na¬ 
tions. Our school is held in a large building called the U.N. 
When one sees us at work there and hears us shouting at one 
another in strange tongues, it becomes clear why we do not 
learn faster how to live well together: we do not even use the 
same language. 

It is hard for the people of one land who have similar back¬ 
grounds and a common language through which to communi¬ 
cate with each other to live together in peace. Just try to imag¬ 
ine how great the barriers are that divide men who have been 
taught from birth only the ways of dissembling. Although this 
particular branch of education is called diplomacy, it still keeps 
us from being honest and aboveboard in our dealings with each 
other. 

We, the nations of the world, were long years in nursery 
school. It may be a still longer time before our teacher, Ex¬ 
perience, can help us to learn enough of the skills of living 
together so that we can pass into grade one. Although our 
teacher is as old as time, she is very modern in her methods of 
teaching. She discovered long before John Dewey that children 
learn most effectively by doing. 

In grade one we hope not only to learn how to keep from 
each other’s throats, but also to learn how to read the hearts of 
men and their hopes and longings so that we may truly build 
one world together. 

During the later years of nursery school, the United States 
has been a leader among the nations. Perhaps this is due partly 
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to the fact that the United States is larger and better developed 
than many of the others at this particular school. (I have heard 
that a rival school to the east has an even larger nation.) Our 
country’s popularity might be due partly to the fact that its 
pockets are always full of lollipops with which to treat the 
other youngsters at recess. We would rather think that the 
others liked the United States because it is a decent sort and 
really wants to do the right thing, but when one has so many 
reasons for being flattered, one can never be sure whether one 
is really liked. 

Perhaps it is this vague feeling of dissatisfaction with our¬ 
selves that is lately driving us to take a self-inventory to try 
to find out what we can do to make us more worthy of our 
position of world leadership. We believe that if all the people 
of our land could learn the skills of living together at home 
and at school and in government we would never have to 
flaunt our size and our riches in order to impress the rest of the 
world. If it were evident that we had learned how to live well 
spiritually as well as physically, all nations would naturally 
turn to us for leadership. For where do men learn to become 
whole except from those who have themselves learned whole¬ 
ness and integration? 

Surely a nation can work out a curriculum for itself just 
as a school plans the teaching its children need and just as the 
shareholders of a corporation meet together to study plans for 
progress. Surely civilization needs no longer to go forward by 
the clumsy trial-and-error method. Any alert modem elemen¬ 
tary-school teacher knows that social living can be learned. 
And whatever can be learned, parents, teachers, and social 
agencies can learn to teach. Learning how to live decently to¬ 
gether is certainly not easy, but surely the intelligence that 
has split the atom and worked out the many major inventions 

of the last century can certainly solve this more important 
problem. 

Even now, we know much better than we do. “Education,” 
Ruskin said a generation ago, “does not mean teaching people 
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what they do not know; it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave.” 

Every school administrator and every supervisor visiting 
from school to school in any state of the Union finds too many 
teachers still teaching as if education meant teaching people 
what they do not know. 

Comenius, that great European educator of three hundred 
years ago, called the schools of his day “slaughterhouses of the 
mind” and accused teachers of tying ideas onto the minds of 
the children as Aesop’s crow bedecked himself with feathers 
of other birds. “The result,” said Comenius, “is that most men 
possess no information but the quotations, sentences, and opin¬ 
ions that they have collected by rummaging about in the 
various authors and thus piece their knowledge together like 
a patchwork quilt.” 1 

Too many teachers throughout America are still tying ideas 
onto the minds of children instead of helping children to change 
their lives. From reading the books written for teachers, one 
would gather that education as a filling-up or tying-on process 
has vanished from the land, but such is not the case. In many 
schools, what we teach has changed far more than how we 
teach, and too many children are still being asked to regurgi¬ 
tate the contents of a book to a teacher. Yet only education 
that can change children and help them to become their best 
selves and better members of society is worth the support of 
hard-earned tax money. Creative living—social living with a 
forward look—is a habit, and it can be learned, just as any habit 
is learned: 

1. through feeling a real need for learning the new habit, 

2. through vivid teaching, and 

3. through meaningful daily practice. 

I am sick of hearing all this talk about learning how to live 
together while seeing so little of it in practice. I am fast getting 
into the spirit of my pioneer grandmother, who, when she was 

1 Johann A. Comenius, os quoted in M. W. Keatings, The Great Didactic of Come¬ 
nius (London: Adams & Charles, 1896), pp. 299-300. 
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troubled, house cleaned everything, including grandfather, 
right down to the woodwork. I feel like shouting out at parents 
and teachers, “What are you waiting for?” Our children can¬ 
not put off living until we finally make up our minds how best 
to train them. The old ways are gone and the new ways are not 
yet come. As a consequence, too many of the children of today 
wander in a no man’s land without guidance or restraint, and 
very much in need of both. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not one of those gloomy 
Jeremiahs who believe that parents are willfully or thought¬ 
lessly causing the delinquency of their children. It is not a 
lack of interest, but our very knowledge of our children that 
is our undoing. 

This generation of parents knows more about child growth 
and development than any other generation of parents has 
known. Modem parents are keenly aware of the problems they 
are facing. It is because they know so much about the conse¬ 
quences of wrong handling of children that they are afraid to 
move at all lest, unknowingly, they make wrong moves. But we 
cannot afford to wait longer. We must go ahead, acting on the 
knowledge that we already have. All growing things, especially 
children, need guidance. These children are our children, and 
we are the ones responsible for their present manners and 
morals or lack of them. Since they learn much of what they 
know from watching their elders, we cannot wonder that they 
are in their present condition. 

Let us stop and consider ourselves and our adult lives for 
a moment. Our children must regard with wonder the maze 
of our lives. The shores of our days are being worn down by 
the constant slapping of little things. People as busy as we are 
have little time to think and relax and to ask ourselves, “Whither 
goest thou?” Because we feel our inner inadequacies so keenly, 
we wander hither and yon seeking readymade releases instead 
of earning happiness coin by coin. We can hardly accuse our 
children of lacking a sense of responsibility. Have you noticed 
how few outstanding adults are willing to run for public office 
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and assume the hazards of leadership? We can hardly point a 
finger at our young people and accuse them of not wanting 
to work. How many adults do we know who want to perform 
even a half day’s work for two days’ pay? 

We can hardly say to the younger generation, “You want 
to do only what you want to do when you want to do it,” with¬ 
out realizing with a start that we meet with the same attitude 
in the adults we try to hire, both in business and in the pro¬ 
fessions. 

Many of the lacks of our children are the results of our 
ways of training them. In too many modern schools, teachers 
constantly hover over the shoulders of their pupils, ready to 
help when pupils meet the slightest problem. In the modem 
home, “What can I do now?” sends too many mothers scurry¬ 
ing with suggestions. 

Since the young cannot be taught responsibility without 
being given responsibility, we are making eternal adolescents 
of our teen-agers and prolonging the baby stage of tots who are 
old enough to be responsible for their own actions. 

Thinking parents and teachers are becoming uncomfort¬ 
ably aware that training methods and the lack of training meth¬ 
ods both have results, results that can be tested and analyzed. 
Softer ways of dealing with children, which began as a slacken¬ 
ing of the harsh methods of pioneer days, have loosened into 
a web that is enmeshing our very way of life. 

It is mandatory that every American be a realist, an adult 
thinker; one who shares in responsibility and who is beyond the 
Santa Claus conception of economics. To bring up this kind 
of individual from childhood takes more time than the average 

parent or teacher seems to have. 

Pioneer adults knew little of child growth and develop¬ 
ment and in many ways did a much worse job of bringing up 
children than we modems. Economic necessity and lack of 
experience did for these children what their parents did not 
think about doing for them. The harsh reality of frontier life 
and the lack of time for parents to smother their offspring with 
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attention, the large size of the typical family, and the lack of 
modem conveniences and child labor laws forced children to 
accept responsibility early in life. These same agencies often 
deprived children of any period even faintly resembling the 
carefree childhood of today. Upon looking back, what seem 
like the good old days in child training were, in reality, the 
results of patterns of living forced upon the younger generation 
by economic pressures and lack of experiences—not of any 
wonder methods of child training used by their parents and 
teachers. 

The reason children of those days obeyed their parents 
without question (if they really did) was that their inexperi¬ 
ence led them to believe that adults must be right. Today, 
many six-year-olds have gone more places and have done more 
things than their grandfathers have at sixty. Since experience 
gives a sense of power, is it any wonder that many modern 
youngsters have an exaggerated idea of their own knowledge 
and importance—they who have power at their finger tips? Yet 
with all these new demands on his nervous system, the child of 
today learns just as the child of yesterday learned: through 
emulation, through practice, through experience, and through 
guidance. 

The old economy with its horse-and-buggy inefficiency 
is not for today’s child. His is a planned economy—his very 
birth was planned—and if his parents and teachers would allow 
him to become the magnificent adult he can become, they will 
carefully plan and evaluate the methods of training they use 
with him. The present-day economic setup will make pam¬ 
pered Neros of children, capable only of fiddling with the facts 
of life, if their training is left to the fumblings of chance. The 
man of tomorrow can be the kind of adult his parents and 
teachers work to produce. 

But working to bring up a higher type of child takes time, 
and when in the history of man have there been so many calls 
on the nervous systems of parents and teachers? The father 
of even a small family finds that earning a living gives him 
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little time for his children. Although he works fewer hours 
at his job than formerly, it takes him longer to go to and from 
work and longer to recover from the fatigue of competitive 
business. Because of our economic pattern, the son can seldom 
learn the business alongside the father so that along with learn¬ 
ing he might acquire much-needed help in the business of 
living. That this is so is to be deplored: children need the 
objectivity with which men handle children. In some way 
or other, we must get the father back to assuming his share of 
bringing up the children. Children need two parents if they 
are to become whole human beings. 

Probably no Spartan mother could have withstood the 
rigors of the modem mothers daily regime. Today’s woman 
must not only be an understanding wife to her husband (or 
she will lose him), but she also must be a gracious hostess to 
his clients. Her meals and her budget must be balanced with 
the precision of a bomb-aiming instrument. On the side, she 
must be an intelligent citizen and an earnest church worker 
as well as a faithful member of the P. T. A. and of a women’s 
club or two. 

Such a killing program gives the female parent little time 
to share the responsibilities of the home with her children. The 
chances are that the few times she has tried it, she has found 
that her children will not work unless she works with them. 
Besides, the extensive recreational program of the school (and 
often of the community as well) takes all of the children’s free 
time, and she finds that her offspring are usually away some¬ 
where when she needs them most to help her around the house. 

To be candid, she finds that she needs her children less 
since she has the new sink, dishwasher, electric refrigerator and 
stove, deep-freezer, vacuum cleaner, electric iron and mangle, 
and the new home laundry with soft hot water. True, she 
thinks fondly of the grandmother or unmarried female rela¬ 
tive who, in simpler times, used to mind the baby when the 
mother and father had to leave the family circle, but at least 
the sitter she now hires doesn’t have to be put up over night. 
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The family unit is tending to disappear from the American 
home except in purely rural areas, and even there faster means 
of transportation and the consolidation of rural schools are 
taking the young people farther and farther away from the 
home. Home is no longer a center of work and play. As elec¬ 
trical devices take the place of the helping hands of the family, 
the home unit begins to disintegrate. “Now,” some wag has 
said, “everything in the modern home is controlled by a switch 
except the children.” 

As a result of this shift from one type of living to another, 
much of the job of child training has been relegated to the 
elementary-school teacher, who, in many cases, has neither 
the training, the aptitude, nor the nervous energy necessary to 
cope with the lively youngsters of today. She finds it hard to 
use guidance methods at school on youngsters who know 
little restraint at home. This fact, even more than monetary 
considerations, may account for the thinning of the ranks of 
elementary-school teachers. 

Since the child no longer shares the responsibilities of the 
home, and since many elementary-school teachers cannot or 
will not undertake the gargantuan task of teaching the habits 
of social living to forty school children at one time, the typical 
American child is often out of control. We meet him every 
day—a healthy little specimen, filled with vigor and vitamins 
and the zest of life; an intelligent chap full of power but with 
faulty brakes; a lad experienced socially but emotionally im¬ 
mature; a boy who is a good sport at play but who knows 
little about work; a young rebel clamoring for his rights but 
forgetting his obligations—a child as unsure in the midst of his 
sureness as any green and growing thing. We are impressed by 
how strangely he resembles the unhappy adults of our own 
generation. 

Is American stock disintegrating? Adults who work with 
the alert, natural youngsters of today cannot believe it. But 
America is changing. The old ways of child training are gone 
and the new have not yet become established. Parents and 
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teachers are in the middle of a swaying bridge connecting the 
two eras, and although they know more about children than 
adults used to know, they are undecided whether to hasten 
on or turn back. Children, quick to sense unsureness in their 
elders, have taken advantage of the new freedoms and, 
unguided and unpruned like fruit trees, are growing a little 
wild. 

The methods of child training used by our parents are 
as unsuited to today’s children as grandfather’s splint-bottomed 
rocker is to a modem living room. But certainly intelligent, 
modern parents and teachers can devise new methods of train¬ 
ing children which will do as much as limited experience, the 
give-and-take of the larger family unit, and a restricted income 
did for past generations. 

But both parents and teachers know that unless they join 
in using the new methods of child training, much of their effec¬ 
tiveness will be lost. The training job of the parent-teacher 
and the teacher-parent is identical. The teacher works with the 
children on the day shift, and the parents take over at four for 
the night shift. Unless both parents and teachers receive the 
same kind of basic education in understanding and managing 
children, the modem child, who seldom misses a trick, will 
continue to take over the training of his parents and teachers. 
As Ogden Nash says in his famous poem, “A Child’s Guide to 
Parents,” 

“The wise child handles father and mother 

by playing one against the other. 

In clash of wills, do not give in; 

Good parents are made by discipline.” 2 

To get together at an occasional lukewarm P. T. A. meet¬ 
ing will not be enough getting together for this new co-opera¬ 
tive team of parent-teacher and teacher-parent who are out to 
do a much-needed job. They must read the same books, discuss 

* Many Long Yeart Ago (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1940). Excerpts reprinted 
by permission. 
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their problems together, and plan their next moves. They must 
analyze together why some of their methods have not worked. 
They must control through planning what economic and social 
conditions used to control without plan. They must know and 

understand one another’s roles. 

More than all else, they must study the youngsters them¬ 
selves. A clever kindergarten teacher of my acquaintance in¬ 
vites mothers and fathers to bring their preschool-age children 
into the schoolroom to play during the late afternoon. The 
fathers who find it possible to come are especially astonished 
at what they learn concerning the differences in the behavior 
patterns of two-, three-, and four-year-olds. To watch children 
in action gives meaning to the generalizations one learns from 
books on child training. 

I have a feeling, however, that we adults who grew up 
in small families begin to study the behavior patterns of chil¬ 
dren too late in our lives. If high school juniors and seniors 
could work (under proper supervision, of course) with the 
nursery-school children of working parents (or of parents who 
would like to be free for a few hours each day), they would 
learn what is normal in child behavior before they have chil¬ 
dren of their own. Classes in child growth and development 
in every high school in the land could supplement this firsthand 
work with children and point the child-study training in the 
right direction. Since not all parents attend college, and since 
college curricula are strangely lean in parenthood courses, high 
school seems the proper place to start the study of children. In 
a few high schools, such classes are already being held. But 
the field of training for child rearing needs to be thoroughly 
studied by educators and parents and all other citizens inter¬ 
ested in re-evaluating the role of our high schools in preparing 
youth for modem living. 

A twelve-year-old boy gave me the perfect pattern for 
child training when he answered my question as to how he 
had managed to train his 
lent tricks. 


dog to do a large number of excel- 
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“First,” he said, “I know exactly what I want my dog to 
do; then I figure out the way he’d like to learn it, and I teach 
him that way.” 

“Of course,” he added as an afterthought, “my dog and I 
understand each other awful well, and that helps.” 

Since the American idea of child training is not to train 
youngsters to jump through mental hoops, our conception of 
what we want to teach and how we want to teach it will differ 
from the propaganda type of education. The training of young 
American citizens must be more than a training in mechanical 
skills. If America is to remain democratic, its youth must be 
taught not only how to read, but how to read critically; not 
only how to act, but how to evaluate its actions; not only the 
glories of its country’s past, but its mistakes as well. The train¬ 
ing of American children must be creative. A democracy dies 
only when it fails to use intelligent, imaginative methods in 
solving its problems. Education in America must be less a 
teaching of facts than a teaching of the interpreting of facts; 
not a supplying of ideas, but a building of attitudes, of appre¬ 
ciations, and of understandings and skills. It must be a training 
not only of the mind, but of the heart and of the body—of the 
child’s whole being. For the man of the future must be neither 
a Tin Woodman without a heart nor a Straw Man without a 
brain journeying toward a magic Somewhere where he hopes 
to achieve wholeness. 

In some way we parents and teachers, who ourselves know 
so little about whole and perfect living, must train our children 
to become men of the future who can balance the mechanical 
wonders of the atomic era with the even greater wonders of 
the imaginative heart. 

This colossal training job challenges the imagination, and 
we are justifiably afraid of the years ahead—afraid as parents 
and teachers have always been afraid—of our clumsy attempts. 
A little fear is good: it will cause us to proceed warily. 

The twelve-year-old’s training plan is not a bad one to 
follow. First, let us decide what we want the child to know; 
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second, let us find out the way in which he learns naturally; 
third, let us teach him that way. 

And let’s not forget the boy’s advice: if the teacher and 
the pupil understand each other, the teaching is easier. 
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MEETING TWO 


BUILDING INNER RESOURCES 


TO BALANCE OUTER DISTURBANCES 



How not to short-circuit 
live wires 


On a visit to a kindergarten room one morning a 
few years ago, I found the children sitting in a semicircle dis¬ 
cussing something or other with the teacher. Being a demo¬ 
cratic soul—albeit considerably on the heavy side—I cautiously 
lowered myself to the floor and sat in the circle with the chil¬ 
dren. After thirty pairs of assorted eyes had given me an 
impartial but thorough vacuuming, twenty-nine of the pairs 
returned their attention to the teacher. 

The owner of the thirtieth pair—water-spaniel brown, I 
think they were—left the group and stood directly in front of 
me, giving me what my nephew calls “the good old F.B. eye.” 

Although uneasy under his silent investigation, I smiled 
up at the little fellow reassuringly, but he did not smile back. 
It must have been all of a minute before he decided that I was 
a good sort, though misguided, and asked me gravely, “Don’t 
you think you’re a little too fat to sit on the floor?” 

I looked up into those uncalculating brown eyes, and see¬ 
ing no malice there, but only a genuine interest in a fellow 
human being, I replied as gravely, “Yes, I do. I realized my 
mistake as soon as I sat down. Would you like to get me a 
chair?” 
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“Yes, I would,” he said quickly and soon returned with 
the sturdiest chair in the room. 

As I settled at last where I should have had sense enough 
to sit in the first place, a barely audible sigh of relief escaped 
from the lips of the other children, who had been less engrossed 
in the discussion than I had supposed. Then the episode and 
I were forgotten in the scramble of learning a noisy circle 
game. 

The modem child is as natural and as irrepressible as 
spring rain, and just as refreshing. To adults, schooled to the 
chiffon of polite conversation, his bare observations seem crude 
and inexcusable. He is described perfectly by the advertising 
line, “Nature in the raw is seldom mild.” What children of past 
generations thought in the privacy of their own minds and 
said only in the company of each other, is now shouted across 
the street at the top of childish lungs. Their conversations are 
as uncovered as their sun-tanned little bodies, and not nearly 
so perfect. 

To use the jargon of metallurgy, modem children are ex¬ 
ceptionally high-grade ore. Looking at a pile of iron ore out¬ 
side a smelter, we find it hard to imagine the keen cutting edges 
that will eventually be fashioned from that raw material. Be¬ 
cause today’s children are natural and unaffected and have not 
been cobwebbed with a lot of dishonesties and silly affecta¬ 
tions, they are easy to train to become finer adults than society 
has ever produced before. 

But even high-grade iron ore cannot be made into tem¬ 
pered steel without adding to the pure metal a number of 
hardening agencies. With new technological findings, mate¬ 
rials with greater hardening qualities replace the old in the 
manufacture of steel, thus giving us alloys with more tensile 
strength and greater resilience to meet modem strains and 
stresses. 

Conversely, in the field of child training parents and 
teachers have been experimenting with new softening influ¬ 
ences to replace the former harsh methods of child training. 
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As the result of new findings in the field of child growth and 
development, they have substituted new freedoms for the old 
repressions. Schools have turned from lock-step systems to the 
development of individuals, and have substituted the dubious 
strength of “interest” for that most unyielding of social harden¬ 
ing materials, “duty.” “Would you like to?” has replaced “you 
must” both at home and at school. In the thirty years or more 
that this experiment has gone on, what effect have these social 

alloying materials had on young America? 

Those who try to compare the young adults of today with 
those of yesterday find it as futile as a young mother s looking 
at her brood of disobedient children and wondering what they 
would have been like had she married another man. 

The young adults of today are the first graduates of the 
newer methods of training at home and at school. We shall 
never know how these young people would have turned out 
under former methods of training. Furthermore, it is dis¬ 
tinctly unfair to compare children raised in comparatively 
normal times with those who were bom in the aftermath of 


one world war, nourished on depression’s rations and fears, 
and who, when they reached the hopeful stage of living- 
young adulthood—were sent around the world to fight in a 
war against people whom they had only read about in geog¬ 
raphy books. 

Let’s do justice to the young adults of today. Let’s con¬ 
sider the middle-aged and the young-old adults of today, who 
grew up in homes where members of the family met each other 
oftener than at breakfast, in times when young people were 
more likely to congregate at a Christian Endeavor meeting 
than at a night club or a local tavern. These adults appear to 


be as unstable and as incapable of coping with today’s prob¬ 
lems as the younger set is alleged to be. 


The beginning of any era is inclined to be foggy, and if 


we expect the fog to lift, those of us who train young children 


must know exactly what we are doing and how to go about 
doing it. 
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We in education are somewhat in the position of the illit¬ 
erate Southern gentleman who, at seventy, enrolled in a WPA 
reading class. When asked what progress he was making in 
learning to read, the old man replied, “When ah comes to a 
sign now, ah kin tell how fur,” (and here his voice grew sad) 
“but ah cain’t tell whar yet.” 

Parents and teachers of young children, always eager to 
make any changes for the good of their children, have sought 
for help in books and from so-called “methods” teachers, often 
only to return home with the letter rather than the spirit of the 
new education. Many great leaders such as John Dewey have 
written so far above the understanding of any but the most 
erudite that it was a long while before what they meant finally 
trickled down through a dozen interpreters to the ears of a sec¬ 
ond-grade teacher at Ainsworth, Iowa, or Baldwin, Wisconsin, 
or Catoosa, Oklahoma. 

Parents and teachers have gone for help to the educational 
leaders of their communities and too often have been met there 
with empty mouthings of what higher-ups have said at a uni¬ 
versity summer school. Never, it seems to me, have parents 
and elementary-school teachers been so anxious to understand 
new ways, yet received so little down-to-earth help in putting 
new ways into practice. 

In my work, I talk every year with hundreds of parents and 
teachers of young children. Almost without exception they ask 
for practical help in how to teach children a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, good work habits, stick-to-itiveness, and emotional 
balance. 

In one such conference, with the leaders of a farm com¬ 
munity, a farmer said to me, “I do better with my com. Miss 
Applegate, than I do with my kids! My fields are full of hybrid 
stalks standing straight and strong against storm and disease. 
But I can’t seem to help my kids to grow that way!” 

The cry from that farmer’s heart is the cry of the parents 
and teachers of America. We know how to live well in a mate¬ 
rial way, but we do not know how to live well with ourselves 
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and with others. We know more about ourselves and each other 
than any generation has ever known, but we do not know how 
to change that knowledge into constructive power. Our “I”- 
mindedness is giving us neuroses instead of mental health; our 
knowledge of each other is only helping us to make more 
diabolic war against each other. 

A recent newspaper comments that one has only to read 
the list of the best-selling books of this era to know that the 
quest of the modem forty-niner is not for gold, but for peace 
of mind, for faith for living, and for freedom from fear and 
from war. 

What are the inner resources which can balance our lives 
even when the world reels too fast for comfort? They must be 
to the business of living what reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are to the business of making a living. As such, they must de¬ 
termine the height and the breadth of our child-training pro¬ 
gram both at home and at school. 

Dr. Edward Strecker, in that sound book, Their Mothers’ 
Sons, which is thought-provoking to many parents and teachers, 
points out that the greatest need of today’s children is for 
maturity, which he defines as “the ability to see a job through, 
no matter what.” 1 

Dr. Strecker points out that “Maturity represents the 
capacity to co-operate, to work with others, to work in an or¬ 
ganization, and to work under authority.” 2 He lays the blame 
for the immaturity of our children directly at the door of the 
parents and teachers who, in training them, give them no 
responsibilities to shoulder, but keep them in a state of con¬ 
tinuing adolescence. 

In the preface to Their Mothers’ Sons, Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
strengthens Dr. Strecker’s contention by pointing out that just 
under one-fifth of the young men volunteering or called up 
or indu ction into the American armed services during World 

* p.°22 n ’ S °~ <NeW Y ° rk: J ‘ B ' Lippinco “ °>- 1948). P. 21. 
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War II were rejected because of evidences of emotional im¬ 
maturity. 3 

We see and read evidences of this national weakness- 
immaturity—every day. A lack of dependability on the job, 
little sense of responsibility for the results of personal actions, 
slight concern for a loose handling of facts, a childish tendency 
to demand a larger share of the profits than is our due—these 
are the characteristics of too many of today’s adults, regardless 
of age. 

If we who train children are ourselves mature in our 
points of view, we will face this proposition squarely: that what 
our young people are, we have allowed them, and in some cases 
even trained them, to become. This we have done unknowingly, 
trying to save them from some of the hardships which early 
maturity thrust on us. Educators, both parents and teachers , 
must now consciously plan for children experiences which 
necessity formerly forced upon them. Just as we feed children 
iodine tablets and iodized salt in sections of the country where 
iodine is lacking in the diet, just as we plan balanced meals 
containing the right proportions of food elements, vitamins, 
and minerals for their physical health, so must we plan for our 
children work diets containing the right elements for building 
mature individuals. When you as a parent or teacher are 
tempted to take over the responsibility for a youngster, when¬ 
ever you do all the work yourself rather than take the trouble 
to work with a child, you are definitely contributing to that 
chilcTs later irresponsibility. For goodness’ sake, though, glam¬ 
orize some jobs! A child (or a grownup, for that matter) will 
work twice as hard at playing as he will at working. 

There is a real part for the child in the work and play 
programs of every home. As soon as the child is old enough 
to understand, he should be initiated into the mysterious work¬ 
ings (or lack of workings) of the family budget so that he can 
understand why he and the rest of the family have to take 


turns in getting the things they want. Of course you must not 
tell him all about your income-at least not if you want to keep 
it from the neighbors-but at least share with him the knowl¬ 
edge of how your budget works. At the same time, let him 
receive an allowance each week or month, adequate to his 
needs and generous enough to allow for systematic saving and 
giving. If a child’s allowance is either too generous or too lean, 
he may only learn bad habits of saving and spending. If he 
wants something special—a bicycle, for instance—which takes 
long planning, he should, if possible, help to earn the money, 
no matter how rich his father is. Many a man who got his 
money the hard way ruins his son or daughter the easy way. 
Children need to leam early how to work and how to go with¬ 
out this in order to have that. They need the maturing influence 
of regular chores or jobs fitted to their age and development. 
They need encouragement in developing new work projects. 
They need to leam the responsibility that goes with borrowing 
ahead on an allowance. 

The work program of the home is the easiest to share but 
the hardest to enforce. Each member of the family, including 
father and mother, must have his regular job to do without 
constant nagging or coercion. A full allowance should be de¬ 
nied those who will not do their share of the work. A hall 
blackboard on which reminders, messages, and plans can be 
written will save much harmful bickering and can be the 
source of many family chuckles—the best kind of noise any 
family can make. 

Such questions as where to spend a vacation, what to do 
about the constant tracking in of mud, and how to manage the 
use of the radio when each member of the family prefers a dif¬ 
ferent program can well be planned together along with sug¬ 
gestions for the weekly menus and the family recreation. 

There is a camaraderie in families that plan together which 
is not present in households where parents make demands on 
their children without including them in family planning. 
Sometimes in the planning session a thoughtful youngster will 
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offer to make a real sacrifice so that another member may have 
what he wants or needs. Parents who do all the going without 
for the family are depriving their children of personal joy and 
an opportunity for the growth of the spirit. 

As a family plans together, it will gradually grow together, 
thus giving the children the sense of security necessary to nor¬ 
mal development. To such a household the children bring their 
friends, since children tend to gather where they feel most 
comfortable and where they can play at active games without 
being constantly reprimanded. The faces of parents of “to¬ 
gether” homes tend to look less worn than the furniture—a 
condition which is too often reversed in modem homes. 

A mother who allows a daughter of three or four to help 
with the dishes (as a special privilege, not as a damp duty), 
and who is willing to endure burned toast, stringy meat, and 
an outraged budget while the adolescent learns to cook, need 
not worry about the young lady’s sense of responsibility. A 
father can polish his son’s work habits along with the car if he 
is willing to work with the lad instead of doing a better, more 
efficient job by himself. I am inclined to believe that it was 
things—things to polish and shine and keep always looking 
new—that first took us away from working daily with our 
children. 

I shall never forget a woman who had for the first time 
all the modem kitchen conveniences in her rambling farm 
home. I found her one morning waxing and polishing the 
shelves of her extensive cupboards. After greeting me warmly, 
she said with a wry smile, “The devil take all these shining 
white kitchens! I spend so much time keeping this one looking 
as if it had never been used that I have no time to spend on 
things that really matter!” 

Even a very young child can do his part in the home. He 
can keep his playroom in order and often be allowed that more 
glamorous duty of making drop cookies for Mothers tea or 
Jello for the whole family. Of course he will at first be much 
more trouble than his help is worth. But even when very 
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Tm rmcr be should be allowed to help so that be vffl feel from 
'zz. early a ire tba: be belongs to rha r working-placing unit called 
tbe borne. There mav be some truth to the statement that the 
reason a modem child has so little interest in bis borne is that 
be invests almost nothin £ there, regarding it rather as a bote] 


■where be eats and sleeps. 

Parents who are underrates; for the first time to plan 
with their families need not fear that their children ■will de- 
velon nontamishinc halos. Since human nature is what it is. 
tbe air -will often be thick with problems. But as parents get 
better at the technipues of handling children, the going gets 
smoother. Thev wiL soon find themselves enjeving their homes 

and their teds as thev have never emoved them before. 

• • • 

Parents in tbe earfv stages of family planning should be¬ 
ware of becoming too democratic too soon lest tbe)' make tbe 

mistake of the North Shore family who voted each Sunday 

• • 

morning on whether or not they would attend church. Since 

W • 

there -were five children and onh' two parents, their church 
pew was consistently unoccupied. Some areas of home man¬ 
agement belong exclusively to parents, others to tbe children 
alone, but many are tbe pint premises of both But woe to tbe 
child or tbe parent who invades the territory of tbe other! It 
makes no difference whether a nareni nretends to be giving 
tbe children their war or not: children know when adults Ere 
invading their private domains. For instance- 1 know narents 
who say to their children. “Where would von like to picnic 
today?” and keep on vetoing each suggestion until the chil¬ 
dren. through c h a n ce or design, choose the one the parents 
had decided on beforehand. Under such circumstances, chil¬ 
dren often say to themselves. "Who do you fhv.l- van i* fool- 
te ?*" And take it from me- thev w£] not sav ichom.) 

These ideas tor enterprising parents are suggestions for 
sharing work and play in the home. They mav give you further 
ideas to use with vonr families: 

1. The Johnstons (ah five of them) alwavs spend Toes- 
dav nighs at home together. They build a fire in the fireplace. 
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pop com, tell stories, and sing or play games together. One 
of the boys told me that no Johnston ever accepts an invitation 
out on Tuesday nights, and he added, with glowing eyes, “Tues¬ 
day nights are more fun than any other night of the week!” 

2. The McCoys rented a vegetable patch at the edge of 
the city where they live. The whole family helped with the 
planting, hoeing, and harvesting of vegetables. The money 
saved on their food budget, after the expenses of the project 
were deducted, was divided according to the time invested 
by each. Since the first summer’s dividends were declared, the 
division of labor hasn’t been quite so spotty as it was at the 
beginning. 

3. Mrs. Brown is a mother who believes in the come-and- 
get-it theory of child education. On his fourteenth birthday 
she gave her son Bob an old Model T Ford which he could have 
if he was able to make it go. Bob, who showed unusual me¬ 
chanical ability at an early age, got a five-dollar loan from his 
mother, bought another car from the junk yard, and not only 
made both cars go, but also made money on the deal. (Bob has 
since become an engineer.) 

4. The McNamaras have a small family budget. On Friday 
nights they study the grocery bargains in the daily paper and 
plan the menus for the week. They take turns figuring out the 
cost of the week’s groceries. If the four McNamara boys have 
to finish out the week with cheap meals, none complains. Each 
knows that one can stretch a family’s weekly food budget only 
so far. 

Each of the McNamaras has charge of paying one or more 
of the monthly bills for light, telephone service, etc. He must 
check each bill for accuracy and bring home a receipt for the 
payment. 

5. The Satterfields make a great deal of the Christmas 
holiday season. The whole family begins its planning months 
ahead. All are members of a bank’s Christmas savings club 
and vie with one another to see who can save the most money. 
They make as many gifts as they can. Homemade also are the 
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table decorations which the family plans together, each mem¬ 
ber submitting ideas. They discuss suggestions for small talk 
with dinner guests and decide on proper etiquette beforehand. 

6. Mrs. Germain, a former dramatics teacher, is a widow. 
She and her flock of three became interested in puppets one 
winter. They got books from the library and studied puppetry 
together. Their puppet shows on timely subjects entertain the 
neighborhood and have brought out hidden talent in two of 
the children. 

7. Mrs. Guthrie and her daughter wanted new suits, but 
the family budget refused to budge another inch. Both mother 
and daughter went to a night class and learned tailoring that 
winter. Result: two stylish suits for the spring wardrobe—and 
a daughter who learned to live within her income. 

8. The Canfields all have “pen pals” in foreign countries 
with whom they exchange letters. They have fun reading the 
letters aloud at the family conclaves. 

9. Each of the Fergusons has found someone who needs 
a little service like cutting a lawn, running errands, etc. Each 
tries to outdo the other in doing for his needy person. 

10. The Leslies have “adopted” a European family with 
the same number of children as their own. They exchange let¬ 
ters with their counterparts often and send CARE packages 
whenever they can. 

11. Sunday night is letter night at Reed’s. The five mem¬ 
bers of the family write their thank-you letters and purely so¬ 
ciable ones to grandparents and friends regularly each week. 
Sometimes they compose a letter together and once in a great 

while make picture-letters of pictures clipped from old maga- 
zines. 

12. The Reedy’s three children raised popcorn on their 

vacant lot last year and sold it for their incidental expenses 
on a vacation trip. 

13. When the Adams children got big enough to want 
rooms of their own, they studied ideas in 4-H pamphlets and 
booklets on home decoration, and each planned and decorated 
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his room to suit his taste. The girls sewed for the boys, and the 
boys painted for the girls. Then they decided that the family 
davenport was too shabby, so they got a pamphlet on slip¬ 
covering and went to work. Result: an all-together spirit in 
the family. 

14. When Mrs. Pierce’s teen-age daughter insisted that 
all the girls in her set were allowed to stay out later than she, 
Mrs. Pierce wrote a cordial invitation to each of the mothers 
(she was new to the city) inviting them to tea, and together 
they decided on a sane home-coming hour for teen-agers, and 
all stuck together in enforcing it. 

Mrs. Hart, a friend of mine, handled a like situation even 
better, I think. She invited the group of young people to dis¬ 
cuss the matter at a party. The results were gratifying. Young 
people like to feel that they are settling their own problems. 

15. On his sixth birthday, each young Bardwell starts 
a savings account and an insurance policy which he takes care 
of individually as soon as he is able. 

The secret of getting children to work in the home is to 
let them help in planning projects and in sharing the profits. 
We adults know how we feel when we are left out of all but 
the work end of a project. 

Group planning is already an integral part of every phase 
of the modern school. Teacher and pupils plan what to do 
about snowball fighting on the playground, how to serve a tea 
for the mothers, which activities to include in the study of 
China, what points to consider when writing a letter, the out¬ 
line to keep in mind when making an oral report: in practi¬ 
cally all areas of the modem school, teacher and pupils plan 
together. (See Meeting Four.) 

After planning comes evaluation. Of what use is planning, 
unless we find the good and bad points of each job we finish? 
Leading children to improve their standards of judging— 
rather than superimposing adult standards on their evaluations 
—will improve their plans for subsequent projects. 
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Since group planning with its subsequent evaluation is a 
technique constantly needed in a democracy, teaching children 
to plan and judge, from nursery school on, will make those 
skills second nature. In the past, too many teachers and parents 
waited until children were of junior-high or high-school age 
before introducing the techniques of social living. As a result, 
the skills were not practiced until they automatically became 
a part of living and were, consequently, too often lost alto¬ 
gether. If we want the man of tomorrow to be mature, we 
must start him early on those practices which make for ma¬ 
turity—the earlier the better. 

Maturity has a twin trait—mental health. Maturity has to 
do with responsibility and co-operation; mental health, with 
habits of thought and attitudes toward ourselves and others. 

All mental habits have their beginnings in youth. The 
mother who spanks the floor where her baby has bumped his 
head, and says, “Bad old floor, to hurt my nice baby!” is teach¬ 
ing her child an entirely different attitude toward life than the 
mother who pats the floor and says, “Poor old floor, my baby 
hit you hard with his head. Now we’ll pat you and make you 
well.” Since many of a child’s attitudes toward life are fairly 
well set before he enters kindergarten, it pays young parents 
to study the traits that are normal to each year of a child’s 
growth. (See Bibliography, p. 304.) 

Mental health is the result of practicing good habits of 
thinking and doing throughout childhood. Conversely, insanity 
and neuroses are the results of poor habits of thinking and of 
doing learned in childhood. 

Survey Midmonthly reports that one out of every twenty 

adults in the United States will eventually reach a mental 

hospital and that mental illness is greatly on the increase in 
this country. 4 

If elementary-school teachers, teaching mental health hab- 
its at sc hool, and parents, reinforcing that teaching with the 

4 f ° r Mcntal Health ’" LXXXVI. No. 10 
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practice of mental health habits in the home, can do as thorough 
a job as they have been doing in the field of physical health 
during the last thirty-five years, the statistics may tell a dif¬ 
ferent story concerning our mental health ten years hence. 
It has been demonstrated time after time that the elementary 
school and the home are an unbeatable combination in chang¬ 
ing the life patterns of people. In a single generation, they have 
made America a nation of men and women who take care of 
their teeth, bathe oftener than once a week, eat well-balanced 
meals, and report communicable diseases to the health author¬ 
ities. When education and practice are reinforced by visual 
and auditory aids such as radio and motion pictures, they are 
more than tripled in power. If, instead of a second feature at 
community movie houses, one mental health habit could be 
stressed through a cartoon type of feature showing how to 
solve a problem common to children, the teaching of home 
and school would be greatly reinforced. For whatever children 
or adults see “through their funny glasses” (to use one first- 
grader’s figure of speech), they seem to learn more readily. 
We in education are missing a trick every year we fail to bor¬ 
row more educational ideas from the comic books and the 
entertainment world. Even in the area of audience comfort we 
are far behind. Patrons sit in comfort in air-conditioned motion- 
picture houses and taverns while young and old swelter in 
classrooms, libraries, and churches. The interior decoration of 
the average schoolroom is much more suitable to the old type 
of prison house than to a modem house of learning. When will 
we in America learn that one’s surroundings can teach mental 
health almost as effectively as teachers and books? 

If we wish to make America mentally healthy, we must 
help children to help themselves in solving their personal prob¬ 
lems. This handful of suggestions (one for each finger and the 
thumb) has helped many children to a wise solution of their 

problems: 

1. Face the fact that you have a problem. 

2. Talk the matter over with an understanding grownup. 
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3. With the help of your adult friend, talk over all the 
solutions that you might choose. Decide what conse¬ 
quences each solution would have for you and for the 
other people involved. 

4. Decide together on the solution which will be the best 
for the most people. 

5. Don’t allow yourself to look back at the solutions you 
didn’t choose. Zip your mind shut against worry about 
what might have been and try to take the consequences 
of your choice like a man. 

Children will bring their problems to adults on one con¬ 
dition only: that they expect to receive a maximum of help 
and a minimum of censure. Pin-point problems seem moun¬ 
tainous to children. Try to show a child that nothing is half 
so scary when brought out into the open as it is when lurking 
behind the door. In some way, help him to realize that the 
temptations he has, you too have had. It is hard for sinners 
to bring their problems to saints. 

Perhaps Jerry, in third grade, has broken a window or is 
guilty of a minor theft. Perhaps he has been caught in the act 
or his conscience has needled him into confessing. 

I have known fathers under such circumstances to go to 
the party concerned and make restitution. I have known moth¬ 
ers to weep and wail so that Jerry resolves never to tell her 
anything again. “She made too much fuss,” the Jerrys in my 
room have reported to me at school next day. Hysteria is no 
substitute for discipline. 

A handful of advice to parents may help them to help 
their children in problem solving: 

1. Don t throw a fit” at a tale of misdemeanor or you’ll 
probably not hear the next one. 

2. Dont talk too much. Silence is more eloquent than 
words on these occasions. 

3. Impress on the child how glad you are that he is facing 

his problem, but let him know that you are not proud 
of what he has done. 
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4. Talk over the matter with the other parent (if this is 
wise), and let the child decide under your joint guid¬ 
ance which solution is best. 

5. Drop the matter when it is finished. If possible, never 
refer to it again in the home. 

A child, being human, will try to work his parent into do¬ 
ing his peacemaking for him, but any parent who does so is 
putting his child on the road to immaturity. Behind bank em¬ 
bezzlements and check forgeries is often a long series of minor 
thefts for which an adult shouldered the consequences, time 
after time, for a young person. Children learn maturity and 
gain mental health by being held responsible for their own 
actions. 

Such expressions as, “What you have done is wrong; there 
is no doubt about that, but lets find out together how to re¬ 
pair the damage as best we can,” or, “What is the right thing 
to do now that the wrong has been done?” will help even very 
little children to realize that the person who does the wrong is 
the one who must right it. 

If parents and children solve their problems together, 
children will get into the habit of bringing their problems out 
into the open instead of hiding them. Furthermore, they will 
learn that there is no peace of mind like the peace that comes 
from facing one’s difficulties squarely and doing something 
about them, even when that something means a fist fight and 
two black eyes. 

One count against the departmentalized system of teach¬ 
ing junior-high youngsters is that teachers and pupils do not 
get to know each other well enough for counseling. Children 
of this age group need the guidance of teachers who are genu¬ 
inely interested in them and with whom they can share prob¬ 
lems. Rarely will they bring their personal difficulties to a 
teacher whom they have for only one or two classes. 

I shall never forget an adolescent boy I had in an eighth- 
grade class who confided to me one night after school that he 
was having perfectly terrible thoughts of which he was deeply 
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ashamed. Jim was relieved as well as astonished to find that I 
had had the same trouble during my adolescence. He asked 
me what I had done to get the troublemakers out of my mind. 
I told him that since my mother had been dead (his was, too), 
I had talked the matter over with my father, who had explained 
to me that most young people have the same disturbances. He 
had told me that no one can keep such thoughts from walking 
through one’s mind and advised me not to invite them to take 
chairs lest, once being seated, they should call in all their rela¬ 
tives, leaving me stuck with them forever. How well I remem¬ 
ber that conversation with my father! I could just see all my 
worst thoughts lounging in the gray easy chairs of my mind. 
Dad suggested that I drive out unwelcome thoughts by saying 
poetry to myself, or singing, or reading; by playing or work¬ 
ing hard. 

Jim and I had a good talk that night about many things. 
The next Saturday I bought him a bright red pocket diary and 
suggested that he play a game with himself and mark an X 
in the book on the days when he had kept his thoughts fairly 
well under control. 

Each Friday after that he reported his progress to me, 
some evenings exclaiming joyfully, “Only two bad ones all 
this week!” 

Another time, while principal of a crowded school at the 
edge of a large city, I found to my horror that a number of my 
eighth-grade boys and girls whose parents worked all day in 
a nearby factory were experimenting with advanced sex prac¬ 
tices. 

The group and I talked the whole thing over very openly 
in the library, and those young people and I really felt bad 
about what had happened. Many good resolves were bom in 
the library meeting that day-not least of all one in my own 
heart. I resolved then that I would teach children better, even 
if it meant teaching books less well. 

The next morning one of the girls came early to talk to 
me. She told me that for the first time the kids in that school 
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realized that teachers cared about them; they had thought 
that teachers were interested only in lessons and report cards. 

Those eighth-graders really tried to behave themselves 
that year, and one by one most of the members of the group 
sought me alone with some personal problem. After school 
closed for the summer, I got a letter from one of the quietest 
eighth-grade girls. She told me that she had gone “all the way” 
with two boys before that session in the library but hadn’t once 
since. She ended her letter by thanking me for my interest in 
her and in her fellow students. The letter was mature, thought¬ 
ful, and appreciative. 

Children need help with their problems not only at the 
junior-high level, but all through the elementary grades also. 
Each school building needs one person especially trained in 
guidance, and, in addition, all teachers should be guidance- 
minded, aware of children’s problems and aware of how to 
help them to help themselves. If children cannot get help 
from their parents and teachers , they will go elsewhere for help 
—and not always to the best source. 

Young people naturally gravitate toward: 

1. those who are relaxed with children, 

2. those who are sympathetic without being critical, 

3. grownups who are just, but not necessarily easy, 

4. those who are consistent from day to day, 

5. adults who keep their promises, 

6. those who have a genuine interest in children’s in¬ 
terests, 

7. adults who at heart are themselves children, and 

8. those who know when to forget and when to remember. 

Children with an adult friend or two grow straighter in 

their attitudes toward themselves and others than the children 
who must solve their problems alone. For children are amoral; 
they are not governed by moral codes. To them, whatever 
works is right. The job of their adult friends is to show them 
that it pays to do right—pays in peace of mind and in inner 
satisfaction. 
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In order to have inner satisfaction and peace of mind, the 
man of tomorrow will need inner resources other than ma¬ 
turity and mental health. He hardly can have either of these 
if he does not have character, a word strangely missing from 
discussions of modem curricula and programs for child train¬ 
ing. 

Character is the rock-ribbed foundation of all inner re¬ 
sources. Change can batter against it, and it will not yield. It 
is the greatest timesaver one can possess. The owner of it 
escapes making hundreds of minor decisions; a great many 
decisions are made for him automatically, because they in¬ 
volve his loyalty, his honor, or his beliefs. Character operates 
like a system of traffic lights; it makes the minor decisions for 
the driver; it tells him when to stop and when to go, thus giv¬ 
ing him a feeling of security at the hazardous crossroads of 
life. The man with character will still have to make major 
decisions—right and wrong do not always appear on the sur¬ 
face—but he will not be worn down by minor decisions as 
will the man who decides questions purely on the basis of ex¬ 
pediency. 

Parents and teachers have long asked each other, “Can 
character be taught?” 

Whole series of character-building readers have been 
written, both with and without their morals showing. Films 
have been made to propagandize the young concerning truth, 
honesty, courage, and goodness. Enough energy has been ex¬ 
pended in telling children to be good to rebuild all the school- 
houses of the world. Yet educators doubt if any of these things 

have done much to build strength of character in even one 
child. 

Character is the end result of a thousand battles fought to 
make ourselves do what we thought we ought to do. Charac¬ 
ter is a mosaic which each person builds for himself from ob¬ 
serving those he admires-his heroes at home, at school, on the 
playground, at church, on the screen, on the street, and in the 
books and comic books he reads. If his heroes make honesty 
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attractive to him, he may emulate their honesty. If the char¬ 
acters in his favorite comic books respect the truth, he may 
seek to be truthful. If the movies he sees prove to him that it 
pays to be good, he will probably strive for goodness. But his 
home will be his greatest teacher, for there he has taken on 
from birth most of his patterns of doing and thinking. Patterns 
of behavior learned at home carry over to adulthood and hold 
out against mighty forces of disintegration on lonely islands 
and in crowded cities. Home training is a cement that, when 
once set, can be overrun by all the rats and mice and creeping 
things of the world without showing permanent tracks. The 
sad thing about all this is that weak habits learned at home 
carry over as well. It pays, in character building, to invest 
time and thought in the raising of children. 

One of the major weaknesses of the character of today’s 
children and today’s adults is their lack of self-discipline. The 
excuse of weaklings or mental cases, “I don’t know what made 
me do it! I just couldn’t help myself,” is splashed over the front 
page of every newspaper in connection with everything from 
carrying a knife to stealing a wife or taking a life. 

How do children learn self-control? 

“I have a deep belief,” says Madeleine Dixon, in the book, 
High, Wide , and Deep, which has helped so many parents of 
preschool youngsters, “that children learn firmness for them¬ 
selves by being exposed to firmness and clarity.... Either say 
‘Come’ and mean it, or say ‘Choose what you wish’ and mean 
it, or pick a child up and carry him; but at least be clear about 
it for the sake of the child.” 5 

That parents and teachers are not themselves sure what 
good discipline means is apparent even to the dullest of to¬ 
day’s children. 

As the early pioneer era was denoted as the period of the 
birch rod, so this era may someday be known as the era of 
mush- i. «d a poor quality of mush at that. 

• C. Madeleine Dixon, High, Wide, and Deep (New York: John Day Co., 1938), 

p. 61 . 
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It would be easier for parents and teachers if children 
would obey them implicitly and without question. However, 
only human beings who are ignorant, inexperienced, or afraid 
obey implicitly and without question. We have taught our 
young to be intelligent; we have given them more varied ex¬ 
periences than the children of any previous generation; we 
have taught them to be uninhibited and comparatively un¬ 
afraid. We cannot, therefore, practice upon them the P.D.Q. 
—O.L. type of discipline. (The initials are a seven-year-old’s 
abbreviation for “pretty darn quick—or else.”) 

We need a new discipline for these new times, the “dis¬ 
cipline of the spirit” which Jacob Abbott, educator and author 
of children’s books, in an article in Harpers Magazine in 1872, 
described for beginning teachers: 

“But when you hire out to teach the youth of the land, 
some man will say, ‘Do you have discipline?* meaning: ‘Are 
you bigger and stronger than they?* 

“Thou foolish one, all discipline is not the same discipline, 
but there is one kind of discipline for authoritarians and an¬ 
other kind for democracies. The one is the discipline of the 
dunce cap and the birch rod and the mailed fist, of man against 
man in a society whose members are responsible not to each 
other but to a master force of greed and ill will. 

“The discipline of democracy lies in the growth of the 
spirit. It is the discipline of respect for the rights of others, 
of co-operation and of personal responsibility, of individual 
growth and understanding and of making decisions. 

“The discipline of authority, paradoxically, is a soft and 
easy discipline to obtain but the discipline of democracy which 
colors and climates all the disciplines of freedom, is essentially 
hard and tough to live by and hard and tough to learn. 

“The discipline of force leads to humiliation and shame 
and despairl The discipline of freedom is a guide , proper and 
good, for the sons and daughters of free men” 0 

“ ** Management ° f the Young,” Harper's Magazine (1872). 
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No modem writer has summed up the new discipline 

better than Jacob Abbott—“the discipline of the spirit_a 

guide, proper and good, for the sons and daughters of 
free men.” 

Not even in nature is there free, uninhibited growth. There 
is even there a system of checks and balances, a constant 
struggle to assert one’s personality, yet a constant cutting 
down to one’s own size. 

Today, not even the ignorant among us wish to repress 
children as they once were repressed. It is widely understood 
that repression merely delays emotional explosions. But think¬ 
ing people are aware that many fine human beings in America 
are wasting themselves in minor explosions that might have 
been turned into a steady flow of human power. 

Even in 1872, Jacob Abbott recognized that discipline 
is a guidance job, not an authoritarian one—“hard and tough 
to live by and hard and tough to learn.” 

What is the guidance method of leading people? It is 
being used in factories, in business concerns, in schools, in 
churches and in many homes. It is the only known method 
that is appropriate in a democracy, since it is a helping of 
people to help themselves. 

1. It does not give advice; it helps the person guided to 
see all points of view and to make his choice from among them. 

2. It works slowly; it puts the burden of the decision 
where it belongs—on the individual being guided. 

3. It begins with co-operative planning (the inexperienced 
planning with the experienced). 

4. It starts with a clear understanding as to why , and it 
ends with a definite, self-operative what. 

It works only in the areas where it will promote the 
growth of the spirit. There are still areas with definite red and 
green lights which those in authority must operate. 

If we parents and teachers can bring up the man of to¬ 
morrow to have inner resources—the maturity to build a world 
without war, the mental health to match the glowing physical 
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health that his home and school are teaching and providing 
him, and the character implemented by self-discipline that 
will remain steady in a world of change—we need not fear 
the atomic age or any other age. We can say with Robert 
Falcon Scott, “The soul of a true man is greater than anything 
that can happen to him.” 7 


t 
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LEARNING TOGETHER 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN 



"If only 

they came complet 



with directions!” 


I watched her for just fifteen minutes. During that 
time she had tom the three-year-old twins from each other’s 
throats and interested them in building tunnels in the sand- 
pile. She had quieted a four-year-old’s frightened crying, had 
defdy applied first aid to his bleeding finger, and had directed 
his energy into a game of toss-ball with the dog. She had 
blown three noses, had tied two pairs of trailing shoestrings, 
and had substituted a half-gallon jar for the kitchen sink as 
the proper housing unit for a skinny frog. After a hasty look 
down the street to ascertain whether or not Alfred had strayed 
too far off the home range, she dropped gracefully onto a gay, 
home-painted lawn chair, and apologized for keeping me— 
Alfred’s teacher—waiting. 

By now, I was not the complacent mortal who had come 
to call on “that troublesome Grant boy’s” mother; I was a 
chastened creature. 

Woman,” I said, “in my ignorance, I came here to help 
yom After watching you for fifteen minutes, I am asking you 
to help me. Tell me, how would you manage a roomful of 
torty fourth-graders, each of whom acts like twins?” 
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“It would be easier,” she said with a smile, “if only they 
came complete with directions.” And after laughing together, 
we halved our problems by sharing them. 

Parents and teachers, since they deal with the same chil¬ 
dren, can learn mightily from each other. Not to do so is a 
waste and a lost opportunity. To tell the truth, they are a 
little afraid of each other, these parents and teachers. This 
fear puts a stiffness and constraint upon them so that when 
they have conferences, they hide behind a fence of talk and 
leave the real words unsaid. Perhaps parent-teacher confer¬ 
ences need the candor of a young teacher whom I was supervis¬ 
ing who once said, “Don’t bother being tactful, Miss Applegate. 
Just spill it. I can take it.” 

Most people can take it when we are big enough to spill 
it. In our effort to be thoughtful of one another, we often 
squeeze all the humanness from our conversations, and nothing 
on earth is more futile than such parent-teacher conferences. 

Through a pooling of the learnings of both parents and 
teachers, a few general conclusions about how children leam 
have won acceptance through the years. If we consider these 
thoughtfully, they not only will startle us, but will change 
almost everything we do in our teaching of children. Today, 
as we sit here together, let us look carefully at our philosophy 
about child learning. What we believe determines what we do. 
The trouble with most of us is that we don’t know what we 
believe, and as a result, don’t know what to do. Like a flash¬ 
light held to guide small feet through the dark of night, ones 
philosophy must light up the way to prevent stumbling. 

Before we determine what we do believe, let us stop for 
a moment to consider our direction. Gibran has said it well, 
as poets and philosophers have a way of doing: “Seek not, 
he says, “to make them like you, 

“For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which 
you cannot visit, not even in your dreams .” 1 


1 Kahlil Gibran, op. cit., p. 21. 


In speaking of the teacher, he says, “If he is indeed wise 
he does not bid you enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own mind.” 2 

If we believe education to be only a teaching of answers 
which we adults already know, each generation will rise little 
higher than the preceding one. Such problems as how to distrib¬ 
ute the goods of the world so that we can get rid of extreme 
poverty, how to get more out of our tax money, how to prevent 
waste and corruption in high places, how to outlaw war, and 
how to live happily with our neighbors in a complicated world 
—all these questions begin to be answered in the home and in 
the elementary school long before children get to high school. 
Homes and schools are the most potent sowers of seeds in the 
world. Their crops always mature, but too often they sow 
blindly from a bag of unlabeled seed, and what they think are 
the seeds of peace turn out to be dragon’s teeth. Education is 
not a sea of dead ideas, containing all that has flowed into it 
through the ages and having no outlet; it is, rather, a great 
moving stream that not only has been somewhere, but also 
is going somewhere. 

In determining what we believe about how children learn, 
let us put a title on the blackboard in true schoolroom style. 
You parents have heard of pupil-teacher planning; today we 
are going to do some parent-teacher planning. 

How is this for a title? 

What We Know About How Children Learn That 
Predetermines How We Teach Them 

Because I am here and you are there, we’ll have to reverse 
the process of group planning and put down the points first, 
rather than evolve them after group discussion. I want you 
to question every statement made. You may find yourself com¬ 
menting as we go along, “How strange! I’ve always known 
that but never thought much about it before,” or, “Can that 
be true? When I had that trouble with Junior after he had the 

3 Ibid., p. 64. 
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measles... ” And here your thoughts will travel off on private 
detours of their own. 

What We Know About How Children Learn That 
Predetermines How We Teach Them 

1. Children learn best what they experience, not what they 
memorize from a printed page. 

Is this true? Let us see. What does to learn mean? To learn 
means to find the answers to our questions; it does not mean 
to memorize without purpose the facts on a printed page and 
say them back unchanged to a teacher. True learning often¬ 
times starts more questions than it answers. Learning is a 
continuous finding out. It piles up fact by fact and discovery 
by discovery, just as flakes form a snowdrift. 

It is unnatural to learn in only one or two ways. In some 
schools little learning other than book learning ever takes 
place; much of the real education goes on outside the school¬ 
room. Educationally speaking, that home or school is best 
which makes it possible for children to make use of the most 
ways of learning natural to children. 

What are the natural ways of learning? 

Besides learning from experience, children learn through 
listening to one another and to the radio; they learn through 
reading books and looking at pictures, either on or off the 
screen; they learn through observing, handling, experimenting, 
and asking questions. You will notice that each of these ways 
of learning falls into one of two classes: real and vicarious. 

Real experience is, of course, richer experience than is 
vicarious or secondhand learning. However, our neighbor may 
describe his auto accident so vividly to us that we almost feel 
as if we were there experiencing it with him. If a moving 
picture is realistic enough, we suffer with the heroine and 
glower at the villain. Vicarious experience is the picnic without 
the ants, the camping trip minus inconveniences and bills. 

Children’s vicarious experiences in school become more 
real, even to unimaginative children, if they are made dramatic 
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and visual. Boys and girls who act out the meeting preceding 
the Boston Tea Party are reliving history. If they take an 
imaginary trip through the Carlsbad Caverns, commenting on 
what they see as they go, they almost visit New Mexico. 

Vicarious learning from books can become almost a real 
experience to youngsters. This is well, since by the very nature 
of schools, much of the learning there must be secondhand 
learning. But as often as possible, a teacher will want to extend 
the boundaries of the schoolroom to the factory, the store, the 
museum, and the zoo. It is more meaningful to visit a dairy 
than to read the story of milk. It means more to the young 
person who contemplates becoming a secretary to spend some 
time at a business office than it does to read a book on voca¬ 
tions. Small-town high schools, whose students have little back¬ 
ground of experience, are recognizing the value of experience 
learning and are more and more reinforcing book learning 
with bus trips to far places. In many cases, the students earn 
their own money to finance the trip and make their own clothes 
to wear on the way. 


“Children learn best what they experience, not what they 
memorize from a printed page.’’ 

This is a powerful thought because of its implications. 
If we believe in it, we shall have to make over our schools 
and change our homes. This philosophy will determine the 
type of plaything we buy for our children, since we recognize 
at once that modeling clay and construction toys provide more 
experience learning than finished playthings and that “things 
that go are better for finding out than are static things. 

This belief, if we accept it, will predetermine our plans 
tor the construction of new homes and school buildings, since 
a place for finding out is entirely different from a place where 
ready-made facts are swallowed, then regurgitated to a teacher. 
Accordingly, our new homes will not be planned exclusively 
or adults, but will provide a work and play room designed 
for the needs of children and furniture shaped to the bodies 
growing boys and girls. Schoolrooms, in the light of this 
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philosophy, can no longer be single barracks-like rooms de¬ 
signed for the mass hearing of lessons but will be living rooms 
bordered with alcoves and workrooms where small groups of 
children can work and play together. 

This philosophy will determine the curriculum of our 
schools, since how we teach is in itself as much of a teaching 
as is what we teach. 

May I clarify this last statement through an example? 

If you want a child to learn in the good American tradi¬ 
tion that all men are created equal, which of these two ways 
will you choose as a teaching method? 

a) Have him learn the Preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence so that he can repeat it accurately to you, or 

b) Have him find out under good leadership on the play¬ 
ground, at the neighborhood party, at the dinner table, in the 
backyard ball game, in the school committee, and at the church 
meeting that each man has as many rights as every other man. 
You might end this procedure by studying the Declaration of 
Independence and discussing what it means to every American. 

Which of these ways will be more effective in changing 
the ideas of any child or adult? Many adults taught by the 
first method are today voting against every law proposed to 
equalize the rights of all colors and creeds of Americans. Word¬ 
saying is not learning; we learn only when our actions are 
affected by the ideas we accept. 

If we accept the proposition that education is a finding 
out rather than a filling up, it will become necessary to change 
the daily program of our schools, since learning by discovery 
is a slower process than rote learning and requires a slower- 
paced day. We cannot possibly teach as many classes in a 
day as formerly. 

Before we leave Proposition 1, let us work out together 
one good illustration that will apply in both home and school. 

Suppose that the curriculum of a fourth grade includes 
the study of frogs, fish, snails, and other creatures of pond 
and stream. If the learning of facts about these water animals 
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is our goal, the easiest way to guide the children’s learning 
activities is to turn them loose on the best text written on 
aquatic life. After the reading and the retelling, the teacher 
can give a test to find out just which students know the facts 
and which do not. This is a quiet, orderly way in which to 
learn—dear to the hearts of sedentary adults; it involves no 
moving about, just a glued-to-the-seat type of learning which 
almost any adult can induce with at least fair results. 

But just suppose that we have succumbed to the philos¬ 
ophy of Proposition 1; we shall not only want children to know 
the facts in the case, but to know how to think, how to sum¬ 


marize, how to question, how to settle controversial questions, 
how to read widely and pool their knowledge, how to give 
reports, how to experiment, and how to work together. 

Ah! Here the picture changes. Our easy-to-conduct, easy- 
to-keep-quiet, easy-to-teach school is gone. Now we must 
expose the children to a learning situation , such as a trip to 
a creek or to an aquarium, help them set up their questions 
and organize themselves into learning units in order to answer 
their own questions through research, through observation, 
through the reading of many books, and in all the ways natural 
to children’s finding out. 

This will be no secondhand, book-learning situation. You 
fathers and mothers know what will happen now. You have 
often used this method with your youngsters when you took 
them to the creek or the pond. Although you may not have 
thought much about it, you were taking the children to a 
natural learning situation. The children asked innumerable 
questions, many of which you didn’t try to answer. 

Why dont we take some of the creek home with us?” 
someone (usually not the mother) suggests, and two rusty 
tin pails ride home in the car trunk. 


Fa Jr hC ^Y amUy begtoS ,eam about 1116 aquarium. 
Father and the boys may even make a tank to house the trans- 

p anted mhabitants of the creek. One of the children may stop 

at the library to find out what to feed the fish; another may 
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seek his nature-study book to discover into what sort of crea¬ 
tures the frogs’ eggs will hatch. Every member of the family, 
except Eloise, is interested in the aquarium. Eloise is an 
adolescent, and the strange creature in which she is interested 
does not live in water. 

After a while the family loses interest, and the whole 
project is dumped out. But what has gone on is only the 
beginning of the learning. After that, every time the family 
visits the creek or reads about aquatic life, some new learning 
is added to this accumulation of facts already gathered. Or, 
suddenly one day an answer to a question that has been teas¬ 
ing him for days will pop into one child’s mind. Learning is 
and should be a continuing process. 

Now, what is the difference between this home learning 
and school learning? Frankly, there is no difference at all 
except that the learning situation is likely to be more incidental 
at home, while the situation at school is more often planned 
than not. More than likely, the teacher plans the trip to the 
creek or to the aquarium so that the children will want to 
learn about aquatic life. 

Parents and teachers, of course, are only guides to learn¬ 
ing; each child must do his own learning. But in learning both 
at home and at school there tend to be certain definite steps, 

either planned or unplanned: 

a) There must be a learning situation. (One certainly 
doesn’t start out the day by saying, “I must become interested 
in turtles today.” Something happens to make one interested.) 

b) The children ask questions as a result of the learn¬ 
ing situation. (Just try to stop them!) 

c) Books, experts, and actual experience will be consulted 

in order to find answers to the questions. 

d) The learning of each child should be shared by the 
group. Through discussion, through oral reporting, through 
creative play, through a homemade movie or radio program, 
through oral reading, through pictures or charts-in many 
ways, children may show off their learning to one another. 
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Children love to share what they have learned; in fact, they are 
always clamoring to tell what they know. It is no fun to learn 
and not to tell, and whatever is not fun is not liked by children. 

e) Some phase of creative expression tends to grow out 
of learning. This may come in the form of drawing, writing, 
modeling, building, music making, or dancing. It is natural 
for children, especially little children, to express their feelings 
in action. One has only to watch them when they are full of 
joy to see their happiness overflow into doing. Adults often 
have to help older children to open the windows of their spirits 
and let their creativity out. Civilization shuts too many inner 
windows. Our mental institutions are full of people who did 
not let their inner fullness express itself, who are doomed to 
be imprisoned within themselves, perhaps forever. 

The five steps above form the framework of modern 
elementary teaching. To summarize them: A child’s learning 
must grow out of as natural a situation as possible; children 
must plan with adults what they are interested in learning; 
the answers to their questions must be sought from all possible 
sources; and the results must be shared by all. And finally, 
children must be helped to express creatively what they have 
learned. 

This is the John Dewey philosophy of “learning by doing.” 
It sounds more like good common sense than a philosophical 
idea, doesn’t it? Yet we teachers cannot believe in it and re¬ 
main mere hearers of lessons. You parents cannot believe in it 
and vote for yesterday’s schools for tomorrow’s children. Truly, 
our thinking together will change our doing. Our learning will 
have affected our lives, as true learning always does. 

The second point follows the first one naturally: 

2. Children learn better if they are interested in what they 
are learning. J 

I imagine that all this time Eloise has been obtruding her¬ 
self into your consciousness like a loose tooth. Eloise, remem¬ 
ber, was the bobby-soxer who had no interest in the aquarium 
project started in her home. 
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“Dirty, smelly things!” she said of the inhabitants of the 
aquarium. “They should all be thrown out. What will Alvin 
think of my family when he sees that we are interested in such 
queer projects!” 

Yes indeed, what about Eloise? Shall we allow her to re¬ 
main forever ignorant of fish, educated only in the love life of 
the male of her species! Or shall we compel her to become a 
walking encyclopedia on a subject for which she has little in¬ 
terest, and, in fact, to which she has an actual aversion? 

To be perfectly honest, I have a feeling that Eloise herself 
will take care of this item of interest. I am going to let you into 
a grave secret. (Don’t breathe a word of this to my former 
school boards!) I have taught school for many years and have 
never once been absolutely sure that I was successful in getting 
a child to learn anything which did not interest him. 

Oh, don’t mistake me. A large majority of those hundreds 
of boys and girls went through the motions of learning—for 
many different reasons, I am sure. Some of them tried to learn 
because they liked me, others because they wanted good marks, 
still others because they feared the post-report-card wrath of 
parents. Many of these children went through the motions of 
learning because it had become the pattern of their lives 
to do what they were told. All of these, therefore, memorized 
the proper words and gave them back to me with an astonish¬ 
ing degree of accuracy; but, after the test was over, many of 
them shrugged off the offending facts with alacrity and re¬ 
membered them no more. 

Some of the children who tried to learn became interested 
after they began to study. But what about those who never 
become interested in what we try to teach them? 

Don’t be misled. Although children often do not learn 
what we intend them to learn, they do learn. Children always 
learn something from every situation. In my case, some of 
them learned an actual distaste for the subject I was teaching, 
others learned to dissemble, others to daydream, still others 
acquired bad study habits, and still others learned how to get 
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by without knowing the answers. Some of them looked up at 
me with sloe eyes under bewitching lashes and I let them get 
by, although I did not admit it even to myself. 

By this time I can feel your questions and comments 
buzzing around my ears like angry flies: “Should children never 
learn anything unless they are interested!” “What kind of a 
character would a person have who did only what he wished?” 
“How long would I last in my office if I followed only my 
interests?” “I never was interested in washing dishes. Heigh- 
ho! After this, I’ll just stack them.” 

But wait just a minute! I didn’t say children should learn 
only what they were interested in. I said they learned more 
easily what interested them. I recognize with you the “life is 
real, life is earnest” philosophy, and I know that the gaining of 
character and knowledge is no cheap, easy thing. However, 
the guidance of learning is difficult enough without going at it 
the hard way, omitting to grease the wheels with interest. 

The astonishing thing about interest is that any adult en¬ 
terprising enough to take advantage of the ways of learning 
natural to children can interest them in almost any subject. 
Tom Sawyer, you remember, got his neighborhood gang to 
want to work—an unusual feat in itself. What a teacher Tom 
Sawyer would have made! 

Truly, I don’t think we need to worry about Eloise and 
her lack of interest. One cannot have one’s interests in so many 
places at one time, and Eloise, when love has become less new 
in her life, will gradually regain her interest in phenomena 
other than boys. 

I think we perhaps pay too much attention to the vagaries 
of adolescence. The more upset we get, the more emotional the 
children become. Why not study adolescence beforehand, un¬ 
derstand the symptoms so that we’ll know what to look for, 
then try to pay as little attention to the upsets as possible? 
Like gangling legs and braces on the teeth, adolescence is just 
a part of growing up. Besides, any parent who labors under 
the delusion that all children, either in the home or at school. 
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will be vitally interested in the same things is due for a rude 
awakening. A teen-ager is often the only one of her age group 
at home, while at school, with others of her kind and under 
the guidance of a teacher who actually likes adolescents, she is 
not the strange creature that so disturbs her parents. The 
better the home and school training before boys and girls reach 
the adolescent stage, the more normally they tend to emerge 
from it. Adolescence is a sort of roller coaster on which we 
have to get a bit dizzy before we settle down to the normal 
and often very dull business of living. 

As far as interest is concerned, schools and homes are 
competing with powerful teaching forces these days, not only 
at the teen-age level, but also from kindergarten on. The radio, 
television, picture magazines, and the comics are exciting and 
real. School lessons and passages from the Bible may seem a 
bit slow after such stepped-up adventure. But actually, where 
can one find more exciting adventure than in the Bible or in a 
history book? What is more thrilling than watching a moth 
emerge from a chrysalis that one has been eyeing all winter? 
Finding out and reliving can be made as challenging as any 
of the synthetic adventures of picture and screen. However, 
schools can scarcely cope with other educational forces of this 
dynamic age if they do not take advantage of the newer find¬ 
ings in child learning. As my old grandfather once remarked, 
“What a pity that the devil knows more about kids than the 
good folk do!” Yes indeed, what a pity! 

Our teaching at home and at school must be made more 
visual and dramatic. We must use the movies, television, travel 
talks, pictures, interviews, and creative dramatics to make 
Washington’s crossing of the Delaware as exciting an adven¬ 
ture as the latest episode in the life of the Lone Ranger. But 
the most powerful instrument in any schoolroom is still a live 
teacher. Even without all these modem extensions of teaching, 
the teacher, better than any mechanical device, can make his¬ 
tory walk right out of the page and into the pupil. And these 
teachers need not have overpowering personalities to make 
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things real to children. Oftentimes, the quiet, interested teacher 
has this gift and can do a better job of the guidance of learning 
than a more dynamic personality. We need many varieties 
of teachers to lead our many kinds of boys and girls. 

Since we met together today, we have demonstrated an¬ 
other axiom about learning. We have discovered that learning 
is truly a slow process; here it is almost time for our meeting 
to be over and we have named and discussed only two points 
in our philosophy of child learning. Had we put all the points 
on the blackboard at the beginning of the discussion, and had 
you learned them by heart, we would have covered more 
ground. I have a feeling, though, that we would have un¬ 
covered fewer ideas. Let us look at the points on the board 
together and see what we have accomplished thus far: 

What We Know About How Children Learn That 
Predetermines How We Teach Them 

1. Children learn best what they experience, not what 
they memorize from a printed page. 

2. Children learn better if they are interested in what they 
are learning. 

These two points are the backbone of our philosophy of 
child learning, but there are a number of other points which, 
if you will help me, we can list quickly before we go. Since we 
won’t have time to discuss them today. I’m wondering if you 
would like to think through the remaining points with each 
other at your local P. T. A.’s. 

“Other things besides interest affect a child's learning,” 
has been suggested. That’s an intriguing thought. I’ll make a 
list of these factors as you suggest them to me. 

Emotion? Yes, emotion certainly affects learning. My 
mind feels cloudy when I’m angry or worried. Intelligence? 
Yes, that s important, though I think we may be paying far too 
much attention to it these days. We forget that many people 
with little intelligence use the intelligence they have to greater 
advantage than do those who are better endowed. Health? 
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I’m surprised I didn’t get that earlier: it underlies the whole 
matter of interest, even more than we realize. Vast experience? 
I suppose that we acquire interests just as we acquire tastes in 
food and dress. What we have been doing and thinking all 
our lives will certainly affect our present interests. Environ¬ 
ment? Yes, the local community is usually first in the interests 
of boys and girls. I suppose that is why a clever teacher starts 
a study of problems in history with problems of the local com¬ 
munity and teaches more fully the resources of the area sur¬ 
rounding the school than the far-away places. Mental age? 
Certainly children of different ages are interested in learning 
different things. That’s why teachers of a large group have 
such a struggle to challenge all the children. Usually the chil¬ 
dren in a single fifth grade range from third to eighth grade in 
mental age. A teacher has to be a versatile person to interest 
all those different age groups in the same subjects. Wouldn’t 
it be interesting to discuss the effect of age on interests and 
learning some night at P. T. A.? One witty mother remarked to 
me once, in speaking of her son, “His I.Q. is all right, but he has 
a poor P.D.Q.” It is P.D.Q.’s that trouble the modern parent 
in getting children to use their I.Q.’s. 

Our third point now reads: 

3. Other factors besides interest affect childrens learning, 
e.g., emotion, health, intelligence, past experience, environ¬ 
ment, and mental age. 

You’ll enjoy studying Point 3 at your local meetings. You 
could have a panel discussion by both teachers and parents on 
each of these topics and could well spend a whole evening on 
each subject. You could call in your nurse and doctor to help 
set up the program on health. There are many interesting 
movies they would know about. Perhaps this particular dis¬ 
cussion might be built around a question box to which each 
parent and teacher had contributed. Such questions as, What 
causes dullness and listlessness in children?” will bring out at 
least a dozen answers. A child labeled as dull has often been 
found to be deaf; one considered undernourished may be 
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merely over-stimulated by too many movies and late hours; the 
need for glasses has doomed many children to be classed as 
dull. General health has much to do with a child’s report card. 

There is considerable research being done to find out in 
what ways emotional upsets and ability to learn are related. 
Virginia Axline, in working with thirty-seven second-graders, 
found after three and one-half months of personality adjust¬ 
ment that marked gains were made in reading although no 
child had received any special help in reading itself. 3 It be¬ 
gins to look as if emotion and problems of personality are as 
powerful as the I.Q. in affecting learning. 

But we must get on with our list. 

I like this fourth point you have suggested: 

4. To teach any child, we must begin where he is and 
gradually take him as far as he can cojnfortably go. 

Can you think of anything more uncomfortable than try¬ 
ing to learn algebra before you have had arithmetic? It’s a 
sickening feeling, even to adults, to find oneself inadequate to 
the job one must do. Children often become emotionally 
blocked if they must read sixth-grade material when they have 
only third-grade reading ability. Grouping before teaching is 
almost a must in an ordinary elementary-school situation. 

Instead of failing so many children and retaining them for 
another year in the same grade, modern students of children 
are finding it more satisfactory to keep those of the same gen¬ 
eral chronological age together and help them in groups ac¬ 
cording to their needs. Since children are weak in different 
subjects, this method of handling individual differences gives 
fewer feelings of inferiority. Children will be less upset by 
grouping if teachers will approach children with the idea that 
just as there is a first, a second, and a third football squad, so 
there must be several reading or spelling or arithmetic teams. 
Boys and girls seem to mind being grouped less than they mind 
being retained. However, each case is different, and if children 
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are immature, retaining them with children younger than them¬ 
selves is often the best way of helping them. Blanket policies 
should seldom be applied in schools. 

This problem of teaching children at their own levels will 
enter into the discussion in Meetings Four and Five. Do all the 
thinking you can about this subject before you read those 
chapters because this fourth point is one of the most important 
aspects of child learning. 

Point 5 was discussed thoroughly in our second meeting. 
I am sure you will agree that it should be on our list: 

5. Children work better when they are allowed to help in 
planning their own work. 

Oh, yes. We must not forget the most important point: 

6. Children learn by imitation. 

One has only to watch a little girl mimic her mother or 
watch a tiny boy walk (and often swear) like his father to 
realize that parents and teachers teach more powerfully by 
what they are than by what they say. 

Now our parent-teacher plans look like this: 

What We Know About How Children Learn That 
Predetermines How We Teach Them 

1. Children learn best what they experience, not what 
they memorize from a printed page. 

2. Children learn better if they are interested in what 

they are learning. 

3. Other factors besides interest affect the learning of 
children, e.g., emotion, health, intelligence, past experience, 

environment, and mental age. 

4. To teach any child, we must begin where he is and 

gradually take him as far as he can comfortably go. 

5. Children work better when they are allowed to help in 

planning their own work. 

6. Children learn by imitation. 

A simple list, isn’t it? But if we truly believe in these six 
points, the schools and homes of America will change mightily. 
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If you are afraid of change, it would be better for you to zip 
your minds shut against these six points; they are powerful 
changers! 

Our next Meeting is entitled “Democracy Must Be 
Taught.” Together, we will try to work out what every Ameri¬ 
can must know. 

This last sentence makes me think of a story. Because of 
this story I almost called this present Meeting “What Every 
Young Moth-er Should Know”: 

Johnny had just brought home his report card, and as 
usual it was down to C level. 

John,’ his mother said, “you embarrass me. Mrs. Jones 
next door is always bragging about her Mary’s As.” (Why do 
the people next door always have such brilliant children!) “I 
know you could get better marks if you’d study. Why don’t 

you at least try? Bring home some books, and maybe I can 
help you.” 

John was uncomfortable, as are all males when pinned 
down by an accusing eye. 

“Ill do better, Mom,” he promised. “We're starting a new 

unit in science. Tomorrow we are going to learn how to collect 

moths and butterHies. I’ll get some books from the library and 
do some homework.” 

That night, right after his favorite radio program, Johnny 

homl' 0 HiS r °° m *° 5tUdy the tW ° Hbrary b00ks he had brought 

Some time later he sought his mother with a puzzled look 
on his face. 

Mom,” he said, “1 can’t make any sense out of these books- 
they haven t even any pictures.” 

“Perhaps they aren't the right books. Maybe you don’t 
know how to use the card catalog," she suggested. 

the bn f ” ” r teStCd j0hn - ““ ^ n 'S ht on the “vers what 

Ithe ™ ° Ut ° De iS H ° W *° BeCOme “ MofW and the 
Other is What Every Young Moth-er Should Know!- 
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Saps or saplings 
for Uncle Sam? 


T 

X he babies stared at me from the front page of the 
Sunday supplement-five of them. A Negro baby, a Japanese, 
a Chinese, an Indian, and a white baby returned my gaze with 
that look, a combination of Mona Lisa and Baby Stuart, com¬ 
mon to babies of all races. Then I read the caption under the 
picture. 

“Babies of all nations are alike,” it ran, “until adults teach 


I thought suddenly of all babies, that they must become 
men of good will or ill according to their teachers, and it 
seemed to me, all at once, that I could not bear the injustice of 


snrr™ at rA at 1 *** 3 drearn " a horribl e dream. I was 

ounded by babies, millions of them. Their pinched faces 

that"followed T ^ § ^ ° f men and women > *yes 

that followed hungnly every move I made. 

eethe^f er C ^ 7 CS Seemed to sa X> “ teacb us to live to- 
gether before it ,s too late!” And their pitiful wails grew louder 

wer s^o * r nded , aS if a " thK ^ " the wor,d 

tuck on that one phrase, “too late, too late too late!” 
Most dreams come in a moment and are as quick,; gon "but 
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not that dream. “Teacher, teach us to live together before it 
is too late!” It has become the motive power of my life. 

But we teachers have so long taught the social studies from 
a geography book and a history book that it is going to be hard 
for us to teach these lessons of living together which are 
written in no book but that of the human heart. You parents 
will have to show us the way; you, who like the mariners of old, 
have had to chart your courses without map or compass. 

What a radical idea democracy must have seemed to the 
man on the street who heard it from wandering philosophers 
such as Jesus! True, the Greeks had practiced a democracy of 
sorts, but they had done little toward making it meaningful for 
the common man. The idea that a slave was the equal of his 
master and a poor man of a rich man was to touch off more 
changes in the world than the splitting of the atom or the 
dropping of the A bomb over Hiroshima seems likely to do. 

The early Christian sects were excellent examples of at¬ 
tempts at democratic sharing, but greed and self-seeking were 
their gradual undoing. It seems almost a miracle that in the 
United States, the largest and most richly endowed nation ever 
to attempt a government of, by, and for the people, the demo¬ 
cratic process has worked the best for the most people for the 
longest time. 

We can and often do make fun of the awkward fumbling 
of representative government; we grumble about our taxes; 
we deplore the wastefulness of growing bureaucracy. But 
almost every American is and ought to be intensely proud of 
a country whose goal—freedom for all men—is so essentially 

decent. 

The democratic idea is not a religion; it is, rather, a faith, 
a faith in the innate decency of man and in his ability to learn 
how to govern himself. 

One cannot read the early history of democracy without 
becoming increasingly aware that its most enthusiastic pro¬ 
ponents expected the road to the brotherhood of man to be a 
long, hard road. So it has proved to be. It has taken mankind 
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almost two thousand years of the Christian era to get even this 
far on the road to democratic living. But the progress, though 
slow, has been great indeed. In my own lifetime, I have seen 
our national consciousness turn from extreme isolationism to 
an ever clearer conception of one world. I have witnessed two 
attempts of many nations to join together for the promotion of 
good will. I saw the League of Nations die after a short, feeble 
infancy. It is too early at this time to predict the fate of the 
second attempt at world organization, the U.N. But that the 
nations of many continents are even attempting to subordinate 
their rights for the good of all is the healthiest sign in these 
unhealthy times. 

The brotherhood of man will come. Of that I am as sure as 
I am sure it will be a long time in coming. I see no reason to 
despair. We must have faith, faith in man’s essential quality; 
we must have intelligence to distinguish the true from the false. 
We must have patience, patience with the children who 
stumblingly learn the ways of peace. This is no time to sit in 
high places and howl at the moon like disconsolate dogs. Few 
men live to see their dreams for mankind come to successful 
fruition. Like a worker in an automobile factory, each of us 
must feel that the whole job depends on us. That feeling is the 
essence of Americanism. 

Yet we must never forget for a moment that democracy 
is a plant of slow growth. It can neither be grown overnight 
like Jacks beanstalk nor crammed down the throats of one’s 
children or one’s neighbors as so much ideological spinach. 
Even communism began as a brotherly idea of sharing. Its 
proponents thought the basic principle so good that they de¬ 
cided it was kinder to force communism onto the people than 
to allow them to live without its benefits. Accordingly, rulers 
stole from the few to give to the many. They killed, they 
plundered, they lied, and they deceived. By the time com¬ 
munism reached the common people, the brotherly idea of 
sharing was gone, and an ideology based on conquest and de¬ 
ceit was all that remained. Whether or not democracy works 
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in a country depends in a large measure on whether it is taught 
to the children or forced onto the adults. 

American children, while bom into a democratic society, 
unluckily do not come equipped with the democratic skills. 
Nursery-school children are rank isolationists, proceeding more 
on the philosophy of every man for himself than on the idea 
that all men are brothers. If the democratic process is to im¬ 
prove or even continue, the skills of living together must be 
taught children with their Pablum and practiced until, as old 
men and women, they become again as little children. 

At our first meeting, we parents and teachers looked at our 
children together and came to the conclusion that we needed 
to rethink and to re-evaluate our methods of training them. At 
our second meeting, we talked about the kind of product we 
would try to work toward: a citizen who could live happily and 
well in the one world of tomorrow. At the third meeting, we 
discussed the ways in which children leam naturally. Now we 
must decide what to teach our children about democratic liv¬ 
ing and how it shall be taught. This is the job of both the home 
and the school, since these two institutions lengthen and 
strengthen each other. It bewilders a child to be under the 
supervision of an autocratic home for eighteen of his waking 
hours, then in a democratic school for the other five or six 
hours. Since consistency is the greatest asset in the training of 
children, it is imperative that homes and schools get together if 
they wish to avoid producing confused thinking in America’s 
future citizens. 

Our goals, then, in order that children may leam to live 
democratically, seem to be clear: 

1. Children must be taught the privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities of freedom. 

2. They must practice in their daily living the skills and 
techniques of living together. 

3 They must acquire right attitudes toward and an un¬ 
derstanding of their community and world neighbors. 

May I illustrate the first point with a true episode? 


A number of years ago, when I was the superintendent of 
a large rural area, I received the following letter from a 
seventh-grade lad in a small one-room school: 

Dear Miss Applegate, 

Will you please come out and talk to the teacher at our school? 
She is not democratic. We never plan anything together. What 
she says goes. She won’t let us sharpen our pencils while a class is 
going on, but she does. She makes us clean up the crumbs from our 
noon lunches, but she doesn't. She even makes us play the games 
she wants. She pretends not to by asking us what we want to play, 
but we always end up playing what she wants. You talked to us 
about democracy at our 4-H club, so I thought you could help us. 
I do not see any sense in talking about democracy and not prac¬ 
ticing it. So come out, please, but don’t tell I wrote this letter. 

Your friend, 

Jim B. 

Secretly, I smiled over the letter. However, since much 
was involved here, I spent considerable time on the answer. I 
first had to explain to Jim that his teacher was a beginner and 
that no one, however intelligent, could leam all about teaching 
in one year. I explained, too, that democracy at school was a 
rather new skill and that many teachers did not know much 
about it as yet. I tried to show him that even he was not acting 
democratically in this case; that in a democracy, when people 
are dissatisfied, they talk their problems over with the person 
concerned instead of calling in the Gestapo. (I guess that was 
my role here.) I suggested that Jim ask the teacher to discuss 
democracy with the children and list the ways they could 
practice it in their country school. 

Later in the year, I saw Jim downtown one Saturday. 

How did your problem in democracy come out, Jim?” I 
asked him. “Did you talk it over with the teacher?” 

No,” he replied. “I decided that maybe it would just make 
her worse. I don’t think it pays to talk things over with 
women.” (I winced at that one.) “I just let it go; we’re still 
autocratic. And there the matter was dropped. There was 
nothing further I could say. 
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Any democratic country, in the hands of those who do not 
understand its fundamental principles—who have not caught 
its spirit of brotherhood and who do not attempt to master its 
skills of working together—can easily allow itself to submit to a 
self-imposed bureaucracy. What we have in America is so 
good, so immeasurably better than most men enjoy, that we 
must not allow it to break down, like the intricate machine that 
it is, from want of intelligent handling. However, intelligent 
handling comes only from trained men; Americans must be¬ 
come literate as to their way of life if they would not lose it. 
This training in literacy is clearly the task of the home and the 
school. Let us list together first the privileges, then the re¬ 
sponsibilities, of every citizen of a democracy, and word them 
in such a way that they will seem personal to each child. Of 
course, if you make a list at your home or school, the children 
will help you: that is what democracy is, a working together 
toward a common goal. 

You, as a Citizen of a Democracy, Are Blessed with 

These Privileges: 

1. The right to believe as you please. 

2. The right to speak out for what you believe; the right to 
question, to criticize, and to discuss. 

3. The right to help in the making of your own rules or 

plans. 

4. The right to be free of all rules but the rules made for 
the good of all. 

5. The right to a fair hearing when you are accused, and 
to a just punishment if you are found guilty. 

6. The right to have a chance to make a living and have a 

happy life. 

7. The right to some leisure time in which to enjoy your¬ 
self. 

8. The right to reasonable protection from such evils as 

robbery and murder. 

9. The right to a good education. 
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Democracy, Are Bound by These 


You, as a Citizen of a 

Responsibilities : 

1. To be reasonably well informed on all sides of contro¬ 
versial questions. 

2. To vote and to be literate about your voting. 

3. To listen to the voice of minority groups so that you 
can consider the good of all in making decisions. 

4. To speak the truth and to be honest with all men. 

5. To serve your country in both peace and war. 

6. To take an active part in the processes of government. 

7. To obey the laws of the land. 

We can see from one glimpse at these lists that if we 
would live democratically with our children, we must make 
some drastic changes in our homes and schools. Let us divide 
the blackboard into two columns and head one Home and the 
other School, then decide together how these tenets of Ameri¬ 
canism can change our lives. 

It will be interesting to note which column will indicate 
the need of the most changes in order to align with the demo¬ 
cratic idea. Let us write the comments common to both home 
and school directly across the two columns. 

Home School 

1. We bosses can no longer make all the rules; we must 
make them with the children. (And more than that, we’ll have 
to practice them ourselves; that will be a strain!) 

2. Our punishments for those who fail to assume their 
responsibilities must, of necessity, be the taking away of privi¬ 
leges. (This is going to be hardest on Mother, Dad, and 
Teacher!) 

3. We must be careful to give children a hearing before 
we condemn them. (And Dad, too, when he comes in at 2:00 

A.M.? ) 

4. We must not settle our differences by trying to out- 
shout each other; we must sit down together and talk things 
over. (This rule may even prevent divorces.) 
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Home— cont . School— cont . 

5. We must not scold or punish children in front of others 
if it can be avoided. ( Honestly, we wouldn’t think of being as 
rude to our friends as we are to our own families!) 

6. We must not make children apologize if they are not 
sorry. Restoration, yes; but not apology. (Thus do anarchies 
begin!) 

7. We must remember that a democracy has areas in 
which the adults operate alone, others in which they work to¬ 
gether with the children. (Don’t spend time arguing with 
people about doing their part of the regular work. This is a 
“P.D.Q.—O.L.” See Meeting Two, p. 35.) 

8. We must expect all children to do their work, but we 
must not assign or expect the same amount of work from all 
children. (Remark of small boy to supervisor: “Miss Applegate, 
I’m in the dumb section. Do I seem dumb to you? I don’t to 
me. I can pitch better than the other fellows.”) 

9. We must make children feel responsible for their own 
actions. (Our looseness in holding to standards is driving our 
children to delinquency.) 

10. Having helped to plan his own work according to his 
abilities, we must hold a child to his assignment. (“No radio 
program tonight. Junior. You failed to meet your work con¬ 
tract today.”) 

11. We must guide our children to find the answers to 
their questions. (“No wonder John is wise; he asks so many 
\vhys.’ ”) 

12. We must not condemn those who disagree with us. 
(“That was the most intelligent man! We agreed on practically 

everything!”) 

13. We must teach all sides of controversial questions. 
(“That teacher must be a Communist! The class is actually 

studying about labor unions! Imagine!”) 

14. We must give children their democratic rights in small 
doses. Democracy, swallowed in one gulp, may produce only 

anarchy. 
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Home— conf. ScHOOL-con*. 

(Visitor: What is that awful noise coming out of the 
second-grade room? Is someone being killed?) 

(Janitor: No ma’am. That is only the new teacher’s chil¬ 
dren leamin’ democracy!) 

15. We must not stand over people while they are doing 
a job of work. (Individual initiative is the lifeblood of a de¬ 
mocracy. ) 

16. We must not influence too greatly a young person’s 
choice of a vocation. (“Now, John, I’m depending on you to 
be Dr. Probus III. There’ll always be a Dr. Probus, please 
God!”) 

17. We must teach children to settle their differences 
amicably if possible, but to fight if necessary. (“You bad boy! 
You’ve been fighting againl Go to the principal immediately!”) 

18. We must teach children how to confront and solve 
their problems. (“Oh well, I’ll think about that tomorrow!”) 

19. We must combat prejudice with experience. (“I de¬ 
spise all -si I’ve known only one, but he was positively 

terriblel") 

20. We must not transmit prejudices and fear to our chil¬ 
dren. (“Now, John, don’t scold him! You know I’ve always 
been afraid of storms, too!”) 

21. We must preach less, and teach and practice more. 
(Small niece, caught saying, “Dammit”: “It’s all right for 
Daddy! Why is it naughty for me?”) 

Although we started out with the assumption that the 
changes in the Home column would be slightly different from 
those in the School column, notice that in all cases the points 
had to be written across both columns-still further proof that 
the training jobs of the home and the school are identical. We 
might well have added a third column. Business, to these two, 
and I venture to say that with a few changes in wording most of 
these items would be applicable to the relations between capi¬ 
tal and labor. In business, too, the question of rights has re- 
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ceived more attention than that of responsibilities, a situation 
which has too often resulted in misunderstanding, shut-downs, 
strikes, and setbacks costly to the striker, the employer, the 
public, and to the democratic way of life. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that if and when children are taught the responsi¬ 
bilities as well as the privileges of democracy, new and better 
labor relationships will result. 

But the teaching alone of an idea, a skill, or an attitude 
is rarely effective unless the teaching is accompanied and fol¬ 
lowed by practice. Even when men’s hearts are right, they do 
not always know how to settle their differences. This leads 
us to our second goal in the teaching of democracy to children: 
Children must practice in their daily living the skills of working 
together. 

Let us put them simply and in a manner intelligible to 
children: 

Some Skills of Working Together 

1. Taking turns 

2. Getting other persons’ points of view 

3. Making one’s meaning clear 

4. Reading critically 

5. Listening critically 

6. Giving and receiving criticism objectively 

7. Proving points 

8. Group planning and evaluation 

9. Conducting and taking part in discussions 

10. Conducting and taking part in business meetings 

11. Interviewing 

12. Giving reports or summaries 

13. Working on committees 

14. Settling quarrels and disputes 

The skills of working together can be taught as soon as a 
child has a need for them, and they will be useful to him dur¬ 
ing his whole life. The first teaching of any skill must be done 
as vividly, visually, and dramatically as possible, and, to be 
effective, this first teaching must be followed soon afterward 
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by a review and practice of the skill in a new situation. Modem 
schools have not abandoned the idea of drill in the teaching of 
skills as so many people imagine. However, teachers now teach 
drill psychologically. Drill is no longer a pointless reiteration 
of a meaningless formula; it is functional drill, drill in a real 
situation. 

Let us take our first item in the list of skills of working to¬ 
gether as an illustration of skills teaching. The teaching of 
taking turns may seem a simple job to most schoolteachers, but 
to the mother who spends hours trying to instill this idea into 
her youngster’s understanding it seems a hard struggle. 

Even before the baby can talk, the modem mother, aware 
that the sooner habits are started the sooner they will function, 
hands out graham crackers or zwieback, not only to the baby, 
but to herself and the older children or to a doll or stuffed toy. 
“Look,” she chirrups brightly, “One for Mother, one for Susie, 
and one for Jamiel We all take turns!” 

Jamie, of course, doesn’t have the slightest idea what she 
is talking about, but he does understand the graham cracker 
or the zwieback. However, when this same line of patter is re¬ 
peated at the time his mother teaches him to share his toys 
with his first friend (who seems more an enemy at this stage), 
the idea of taking turns begins to penetrate, and he doesn’t 
like itl Who wants to take turns? It’s more fun to grab! How¬ 
ever, habits are more deadly than bullets, and his mother never 
misses a chance to shoot with that sickening “We all take turns, 
Jamie! until, against his will, he becomes a taker of turns, 
perhaps forever. 

His teachers from nursery school through kindergarten, 
through the primary grades, on up to the time he starts dating 
the girls, foil his every attempt to revert to barbarous grabbing 
with his mother’s same old admonition, “We take turns, Jamie.” 
(Or perhaps they call him Jim now.) The barbarian Jamie has 
become, through well-directed training, the civilized Jim, 

whom habit, like a mother’s or teacher’s hand, keeps in line- 
most of the time. 
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If Jamie’s mother is smart, she will teach him his manners 
at the same time she is teaching him his skills, and through 
always offering the sweet to the lady first, will fasten that 
courtesy upon him. Oh, there will be setbacks, and there will 
be arguments, and sometimes there will be downright rebel¬ 
lion. But in the end the habit and Mother will win. 

If Jamie is precocious—and who isn’t these days?—he may 
insist that ‘ladies first” applies also to two youngsters lined up 
for spanking. Don’t be misled. Jamie is learning to take turns 
and to be courteous not because he is trying to be good, but be¬ 
cause habit has him in a powerful grip, and he hasn’t a chance 
against those relentless, day-by-day training methods. 

But what if Jamie’s mother is too tired or too lazy or too ill 
or too busy to spend time training the barbarian Jamie into 
civilized Jim? What then? Well, someday a forceful kinder¬ 
garten teacher, then a first-grade teacher, and later a second- 
grade teacher are going to have to tell Jim that the reason 
that no one wants to play with him is that he is a grabber, not 
a taker of turns. And perhaps a sad-eyed, spoiled Jim will 
eventually realize the error of his ways in a divorce court. 
Habit is the longest way ’round, but the shortest way home. 
An American has to learn to take turns. 

A skill is likely to become a habit if: 

1. it is taught early in a child’s life. 

2. it is taught in answer to a need. 

3. the first teaching is done vividly, visually, and dramat¬ 
ically, and practice is a part of the first teaching. 

4. the second teaching follows soon after the first. 

5. the skill is practiced as often as possible in new situ¬ 
ations. 

6. the learning of the skill is tied to the emotion of 
happiness. 

If democracy is a faith, as was said earlier, then getting the 
other person’s point of view, the second skill on our list, is the 
foundation upon which democracy is built. An American must 
read with his point of view, vote with it, do business with it, 
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and take it to church with him. Without creative imagination, 
how can any American get the feeling of the migrant worker of 
the West, the builder of skyscrapers in New York City, the 
dairy farmer of Wisconsin, the coal miner of Pennsylvania, and 
the marginal planter along Tobacco Road? Unless parents and 
teachers, through developing the skill of seeing the other per¬ 
son’s point of view, train young America to feel the hopes and 
fears, the problems and exultations of all Americans, our chil¬ 
dren may be forever damned to the pygmy world of the man 
who prayed, 

“Oh Lord, bless me and my wife. 

My son John, and his wife; 

These four and no more.” 

Our points of view are the windows through which we 
regard other people and their problems. It is an inescapable 
fact that whether our individual windows are to be soiled or 
clean, large or small, high or low, or whether we are to have 
any window at all and do any seeing of the other fellow and 
his problems, depends on four things and on four things 
alone: our homes, our schools, the people with whom we come 
in contact, and our experience, real or vicarious. I believe we 
are the guilty ones, we parents and teachers. In our hands we 
hold the power of fashioning the size of the worlds our children 
build for themselves. Perhaps that is what Edna St. Vincent 
Millay was trying to say to us in “Renascence”: 

“The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

.. 

But he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by.” 1 

Sociologists, by careful research, have proved that most of 
our prejudices can be traced to our homes. 

Let us trace a point of view or two back to their source 
just to see where a prejudice might come from. Let’s, for good- 

« Renascence and Other Poems (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1912, 1940). Ex- 
cerpts reprinted by permission* 
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ness’ sake, pick on somebody besides ourselves to start with- 
it’s so comforting to know that we sinners have much company. 
Let’s choose to probe into the life of a man who isn’t here, and 
maybe hell never find out that we talked about him here in 
front of everybody. 

This man—let’s call him Bob—at one time worked in the 
same school system as I did. Bob, though fair-minded and just 
in most circumstances, was violently anti-Jewish. Although he 
was a well-bred and well-educated man, and in his travels in 
the United States and Europe must have met hundreds of Jews, 
he could see no good in any of them. One day the two of us 
tried to trace the origins of this prejudice of his, and though 
neither of us was trained in the proper methods of such re¬ 
search, I believe that our findings arrived somewhere near the 
truth. Anyway, it was an interesting experience. You may want 
to try it yourself. 

We found that: 

1. Bob’s father was violently anti-Jewish. 

2. the little town where Bob spent his boyhood had only 
one Jewish resident, a particularly tightfisted businessman who 
had once cheated Bob’s uncle out of a piece of property. 

3. the high-school teacher whom Bob had admired most 
was anti-Jewish. 

4. at no time in his life had Bob ever known a Jewish 
family intimately or had a Jewish man for a friend. 

5. a Jewish dry-cleaning establishment had once scorched 
a pair of Bob’s most expensive trousers and failed to reimburse 
him for the damage. 

I grew so interested in the story this picture revealed that 
I tried to figure out in the same way why I was not prejudiced 
against Jewish people: 

1. I, too, grew up in a small town with only one Jewish 
family. Corinne, the daughter, was one of the best-liked girls 
in high school; she and I graduated together. 

2. Whenever any anti-Jewish remarks were made in my 
home, my father led us to see that we were judging a whole 
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group of people by one isolated case. Somehow, after that, 
the prejudice usually disappeared into the thin air whence 
it came. 

3. One summer I worked at a summer resort and became 
fast friends with a cultured Jewish child and her parents. 

Bob and I studied our findings together and decided that 
each of us had probably had as many contacts with fine Jewish 
people as had the other. But Bob had moved into adulthood 
with a prejudice against Jews and I with one against bigotry. 
We had got our attitudes at home and had unconsciously piled 
up evidence through the years to support what we wanted to 
believe. 

It was a sobering thought to me that, had I been Bob, I, a 
teacher and a friend to children, might have been promoting 
half-truths and causing young people to get the same distorted 
vision that I had seen through the windows of my prejudices. 
Slowly, I wrote down the word prejudice, and for the first time 
I saw the picture behind the meaning. “To judge before all 
the facts are in” means to me a person shutting the door of his 
heart against another, without even giving him a chance to 
prove himself. I decided then and there that I would begin a 
positive program of helping children to get clear pictures of 
those differing only in background from themselves. I hope 
you will help me with your ideas of how this may be done. 
These are the ideas I have gathered over the years, some of 
which I have tried in practice: 

1. I started out by doing better teaching in the social 
studies. I brought in soldiers and sailors, bankers, farmers, 
Chinese laundrymen and restaurant owners, Italian fruit ven¬ 
dors, a French cobbler who had been a miner, a grandmother 
bom in Norway, a Dutch wood carver, a Negro preacher, a dis¬ 
placed person. They came into my classroom and they went out 
again, leaving behind them children fascinated with the idea 
that those who are most different are the most interesting. 

2. My eighth-graders learned the techniques of interview¬ 
ing and interviewed all the interesting people in town: a little 
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old man who made violins, the queer old chap in the shack by 
the river, and the lady who used to travel with a circus. Any 
experience-extender available became grist for my mill in 
educating children to appreciate all types of people. 

3. A Southern teacher I met at summer school told me a 
fascinating story of helping her fifth-grade white children to 
appreciate Negroes. She read them stories about famous Ne¬ 
groes and their contributions to the richness of living, and later, 
a bulletin board with the caption, “Both the Black and White 
Keys Make the Music,” told the story dramatically to visitors. 
The children read every article on Negroes that they could 
find and brought articles to the teacher to read. Talented 
Negro children were invited by ones and twos to sing or play 
to the group, and the white children in turn entertained at a 

of Negro children. 

The children themselves suggested that the entire fifth 
grade from the Negro school be invited to a Christmas party. 
Each host or hostess was a friend to one particular Negro child 
and helped him to have a good time. The children really en¬ 
joyed one another. The teacher reported that their singing of 
spirituals was truly beautiful. 

The two schools later shared their own artists with one an¬ 
other: a colored wood carver and a white soap carver were ex¬ 
change teachers at the two schools. On a sharing day, both 
colored and white children joined to present the contributions 
of the Negro race in story, report, song, and creative drama. 
The teacher told me that never had she and a group of chil¬ 
dren had so much heartfelt satisfaction from a school ex¬ 
perience. 

4. Many teachers have reported to me that storybooks do 
more to extend children’s experiences and help them to deal 
with their prejudices and problems than does any other one 
thing. Carol Brink’s Caddie Woodlawn 2 is mentioned often as 
a help to an adolescent tomboy whose parents wish she would 


nearby fifth-grade 


2 New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
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act more like a girl. The Aloved-Outers , 3 by Florence Crannell 
Means, will give almost anyone who reads it the feeling of 
those Japanese- Americans who were displaced persons in the 
land of their adoption during the World War II. Shuttered 
Windows* by the same author, helps teen-age girls to realize 
the Negro girl’s problem. Usually, the better the story, the 
greater its influence on the child. Let just any author—or any 
parent or teacher for that matter—point a moral or assume a 
goody-goody attitude about a book, and children lose their 
interest in it prontol Don’t expect books to do your preaching 
for you; they’ll talk to youngsters best if you don’t talk at all. 
A person must know a child well before he intrudes into the 
child’s private life and suggests a book to change the child’s 
attitudes. 

My father helped me mightily when I was thirteen by 
handing me a story to read. I had made a rather stupid re¬ 
mark about immoral women at lunch that day, and I noticed 
that my father looked at me oddly. Later that afternoon, he 
showed me a story in The Saturday Evening Post and suggested 
that I might be interested in reading it. The story, which I 
shall never forget, dealt with a woman who had decided to 
change her way of life and to move back to a respectable 
street. People with attitudes such as I had expressed eventually 
forced the woman to return to a less moral but more kindly 
neighborhood. 

Although Dad was too much the Victorian gentleman to 
discuss sex problems with a teen-age daughter, he knew me 
well enough to know that I could understand the attitudes 
without entirely comprehending the background of the woman. 
The impact of that story and the realization that our attitudes 
can ruin others’ lives have never left me. 

This is a type of guidance much needed by adolescents 
who talk so much about everything, but understand so little 
about anything. 

1 Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 

4 Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 
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5. Sometimes just a word and a look will help youngsters 
to see how the other person feels. This point was well illus¬ 
trated by a friend of mine as we sat before a fire one evening 
discussing where we get our attitudes. 

“My father was clever at getting us to see the other per¬ 
son s point of view,” she said. “One night he was telling a 
funny story at dinner and getting a real joy out of the telling. 
When he was well launched and the story was getting really 
good, I remarked, ‘I’ve heard that story before.’ My father 
stopped still and left his last sentence hanging in midair— 
where I felt I, too, was suspended. 

“After an awkward pause, during which my father looked 
at me pointedly, he remarked dryly, ‘A gentleman has never 
heard a story before,’ and abruptly changed the subject. I can 
truthfully say that I have never since, to my knowledge, 
spoiled the joy of any storyteller. 

“Another time,” she went on, “my English usage had just 
been given a thorough overhauling at school, and, anxious to 
parade my knowledge, I corrected some minor error in my 
father’s speech. Again the look and the terse comment, ‘I’m 
very sorry for you, Ethel.’ I felt as if my heart had been taken 
to the dry cleaner. The cleaning must have been effective; it 
has lasted all these years.” 

6. The father of a neighboring family of small children 
used an equally effective method on his youngsters. By pasting 
the heads of paper dolls on the sides of thimbles, he could 
put on a puppet show of sorts. Just before bedtime, his chil¬ 
dren, and sometimes some of the neighbors’, gathered around 
him to listen to his latest story “just for us,” as his oldest child 
described them. The story, accompanied by much eloquent 
finger bending, was usually about some attitude about which 
he wanted the children to think. He never approached the 
question directly; the thimble puppets had other names than 
those of his own children, but their conversations were strange¬ 
ly familiar. One night his dramatization of how a little girl 
feels when other children make fun of her dress was so elo- 
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quent that I began searching my mind for possible misdemean¬ 
ors, even though I was grown and a teacher at the time. I 
later tried this technique at school, without the puppets, just 
making up a story when I wanted to help children to see how 
the other person feels. The story always took place far away, 
but I could tell by the sparkling of eyes just when the point of 
the story came home. A primary teacher across the hall used 
the same kind of stories, illustrating them with stick figures. 
Both of us decided that these two-way stories must be highly 
effective in changing the viewpoint of children toward one an¬ 
other, since we got many favorable reactions both from the 
children and from their parents and saw the results of some 
changes with our own eyes. 

7. Socio-drama, a form of group dynamics, is being used 
with success by elementary teachers as a means of portraying 
the feelings of all those concerned in a problem in history, 
geography, or current events. In this type of creative dra¬ 
matics, which is used only with problems involving consider¬ 
able emotion, the class is directed to read widely on the prob¬ 
lem selected. After the facts of the case are understood, the 
teacher and pupils together may set up the idea for the skit and 
plan the characters. During a short planning period, each 
group of four to six decides who shall take the characters’ parts 
and makes plans for the general direction of the plot. No group 
knows which is to be called on first, or exactly what will tran¬ 
spire, until the skit is over, since the lines are spontaneous and 
unrehearsed. After several of the groups have performed, 
evaluation is made on the basis of which group made the 

audience most truly feel the emotions of all the characters 
represented. 

Suppose an eighth-grade class is interested in the under¬ 
lying causes of the Korean war. After the class has studied 
every available book and article on the situation, a child will 
be designated to represent each country and its interests. All 
persons representing Russia, for instance, will try to get the 
assemblage to see “their” country’s reasons for approving the 
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invasion of South Korea and why it seems necessary to sur¬ 
round Russia with communist nations. If a subject based on 
emotion is chosen as the basis for the socio-drama, and if the 
children are full of facts as well as feelings, this method of 
changing attitudes is excellent. 

Socio-drama works well, too, in such areas of history as 
the Civil War, when the question of abolition was the cause of 
considerable emotion to many different types and classes of 
people. One group might work out a scene to show how a 
slaveowner felt about abolition, another might portray the 
feelings of the abolitionist, a third skit might indicate how 
the slave felt, and yet another, how Abraham Lincoln felt. 

Socio-dramas have a great future in the teaching of the 
social studies. Their excellence lies in the fact that they are 
based on many points of view which must be supported by 
fact and in that they make use of play acting, the delight of all 
children. Their greatest asset, of course, is that they make 
children feel their facts and thus get a live point of view about 
past events or present conditions. 

Any form of creative dramatics will help develop the cre¬ 
ative imagination which every American needs. An American 
who cannot be trained to feel the needs of all Americans will 
lobby only for his own interests, will tend to be an isolationist, 
and will vote against every measure that does not directly 
affect his home state. Such a man is no American at all; he is 
only an eighteenth-century squire who, like Rip van Winkle, 
has been asleep for years and does not know the changes that 

have taken place in his country. 

The settling of quarrels and disputes in a democratic 
manner is one of the skills of working together to be 
discussed in this chapter. Settling quarrels effectively re¬ 
quires two conditions: decisive leadership and effective meth¬ 
ods of presenting all sides of the question. One of the most 
effective ways of getting at the facts in a case is to let each side 
act out its version of what actually happened, adding enough 
details so that the spirit of the quarrel can be felt by the jury. 
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A jury chosen by both sides listens to the case and acts in an 
advisory capacity. The teacher is the final judge and must al¬ 
ways pronounce the sentence. Contrary to the procedure in a 
county or district court, the accused and the accuser sit in on 
the deliberations of the jury and take part in the discussion. 
The idea is that the teacher helps the children to settle their 
own quarrels justly rather than doing it for them. 

In the settling of quarrels, a cooling-off period of at least 
an hour before negotiations are begun will tend to prevent 
hotheaded discussions and name-calling. This period must be 
followed by a hearing of both sides of the question, a hearing at 
which no one is allowed to interrupt the person giving testi¬ 
mony. The teacher or a competent pupil chosen by both sides 
may act as the lawyer and ask questions to bring out further 
facts. After all the evidence is in, the matter may be settled 
in one of several ways. 

This is the method I prefer: Each child involved is sent 
off by himself for ten minutes to think through a just settle¬ 
ment. At the end of this period, the opponents meet together 
with or without the teacher and make their decision. In the 
event of a deadlock, a board of mediation can be set up, 
which, after hearing the testimony, makes a decision to which 
both sides must adhere. 

Such a ponderous procedure is used only in weighty and 
involved quarrels. Simple quarrels can usually be settled by 
the persons involved after each spends a time alone to think 
over what has happened. In using the democratic process, it 
is well for children not to get involved with a judge and jury 
empowered to try a case. Youthful jury members and judges 



an exaggerated idea of their own importance. The spirit rather 
than the letter of democratic justice is the aim here, and 
learning the point of view of the other person—usually got by 
going apart from others to think things through-is the chief 
contribution that the home and the school can make to the 
settling of quarrels democratically. 
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If the spirit of a school or home is right, the skills and 
techniques of working together will be practiced and relived 
with use. Children who feel right toward one another and who 
know how to work together tend to grow into men and women 
who feel right toward one another and who know how to work 
together. However, the millennium is not yet, and little devils 
will not become little angels even with democratic training. 
However, since our goal is fair-minded men, not angelic beings, 
we may get a fairly good product with democratic procedure, 
at that! 

The third and last of our goals of democracy, that chil¬ 
dren must have the right attitudes toward and an understand¬ 
ing of their world neighbors, is self-evident. Many of us, how¬ 
ever, feel somewhat like a friend of mine who said, “Why don’t 
our neighbors try understanding us once in a while? Why must 
we always have to do all the understanding!” 

I think so often of those old lines of Edwin Markham’s, so 
fittingly entitled “Outwitted”: 

“He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in.” 5 

In the introduction to this book, I wrote to beware of that 
which appears to be practical. I am now about to make some 
impractical statements. I believe that good will toward ones 
neighbors will do even more for the one who bears good will 
than for the neighbor who receives it. I believe that if the 
United States (or any other country) would make a completely 
honest effort to understand the other countries of the world; 
would send out even more students to other countries to study 
than they now do; would let foreign students, without strings 
attached, enter our country and our schools; would study the 
folkways and the idiosyncrasies of our neighbors so that we 
might spare them loss of face before the world-in the long 

s Included in Modem American Poetry; Modem British Poetry, Louis Untenneyer, 
ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), p. 108. Reprinted by permission. 
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run this would prove to be a more profitable foreign policy 
than the one now being pursued. A policy that damns one 
country for being fascist and gives aid to another as blatantly 
fascist in its government and intent is inconsistent and, there¬ 
fore, hardly convincing to those countries who watch the U. S., 
“the big brother” to democratic countries everywhere. Brother¬ 
hood with a tongue in the cheek will not have the wit to win 
either a peace or a war. These things must be written on the 
hearts of our children lest, watching us, they make moves more 
from expediency than from good will and lead the whole 
world astray. 

Each home and each school of America must be a practic¬ 
ing democracy; each little hamlet and each ward of our largest 
cities must become a practicing democracy. We must know the 
truth about all the people within that great circle we have 
drawn around the neighborhood of the world. We teachers can 
no longer teach school out of one textbook; we parents can no 
longer read one paper or one magazine or listen to one radio 
commentator s point of view. We must use every resource at 
our disposal to learn the truth so that the truth can in reality 
set us free, and give us “the wit to win.” But writing on the 
hearts of men is a slower process than writing on the black¬ 
board. Democracy must be learned, and the hearts of men are 
slow to learn. And until men do learn to live together, we shall 
have to empower the U.N. or some other world schoolmaster 
to use a big stick to maintain order. 

For some reason or other, I always envision the U.N. 
as a school-marm of the old-fashioned type—tall and well 
formed, broad of forehead, with piercing eyes. I can see 
her standing before a class of small boys, each of whom still 
bears the marks of battle-black eyes, broken arms, and bloody 
wounds-standing there looking at those children with compas¬ 
sion in her heart that they know so little, yet filled with hope 
that diey yet may learn to live together in peace. 

Children,” she begins, with an air of authority, “the fight¬ 
ing is done and I have a big stick here to prove it. From now on 
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you’re going to get along together if it kills you. You’re really 
nice lads with a great many different talents and abilities. But 
you’ve run wild long enough. It’s time you went to school to 
learn how to live together. I’m coming into your homes to get 
acquainted with your mothers and fathers so that together we 
can train you in the art of living together. We will sing together 
the music of your many homelands. We will look together at 
the art your masters have created and learn to appreciate it 
together. But we shall in no way try to make you all alike. 
In the same way as the chef adds a bit of onion to bring out 
the natural flavor of a roast fowl, so shall we learn together 
how to be even more ourselves. 

“And you two big boys are the leaders.” Here she looks 
sternly at Joe and Sam. “I shall see to it that you do not lead 
these little children astray. 

“It is in the hands of the leaders that the peace of the 
world lies. Joe, you must quit believing that the whole world is 
against you. You must stop this plotting to gain the friendship 
of the other boys by subversive activities. All that is the matter 
with you is fear. Whether you know it or not, Joe, that’s why 
you fight the church; you’re afraid of the power of God, and 
so you say there is no God. 

“Sam,” she says, turning to the tall boy with the kind blue 
eyes, “your heart is certainly in the right place. But when you 
learn to use your head better, you will have to use your fists 
less often. Wars are not caused in a moment, Sam. They grow 
slowly over a long period of time. You need to read your his¬ 
tory book better so that you will understand that the minds of 
people who have never known freedom do not work in the 
same way as those of men who have always breathed free air. 
You must study your economics book and learn that men who 
put up trade walls must later defend themselves from behind 
them. 

“When you and Joe know each other, you will not want 
to fight each other. But until your hearts are right, I shall keep 
you in line with this stick. 
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“The spirits of your ancestors and mine who died feuding 
and fighting each other are solidly behind us. We are out to 
build one world, and that one must be a world of good will. 

“But come, we have talked long enough. Let us go to work 
together.” 

And so we must, indeed. We have much to learn—and it 
is late—very late. 
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A SCHOOL CHILD’S DAY- 
FUSION OR CONFUSION? 








Pardon me, 

but is this rush necessary? 

I f housewives planned a day’s work in the same way 
elementary-school teachers are expected to plan a child’s school 
day, their neighbors might have just cause to question their 
sanity. 

Picture an imaginary Mrs. Greene washing the breakfast 
dishes, then happening to glance at the clock. 

“Horrors!” she exclaims, “My twenty minutes are up!” 
Whereupon she leaves the unwashed pans in the kitchen sink, 
runs to the broom closet, extracts the vacuum cleaner, and, 
with one eye on the clock, starts to clean the rugs. A little 
trouble with the cord and a phone call from the church guild 
chairman cut into the time, and when twenty minutes have 
elapsed, the dining-room rug is only half cleaned. 

However, our Mrs. Greene puts the machine away and 
proceeds to polish the living-room windows, only to leave that 
task when the clock has ticked off another twenty minutes. 

By noon all of the housework is half done, and, if I know 

women, Mrs. Greene is completely undone. If not, she should 
be. 

Yet consider the army of elementary-school teachers who 
teach reading for twenty minutes, arithmetic for twenty-five, 
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have a milk-drinking recess for seven minutes, teach language 
for twenty-five minutes, and so on throughout the day, five 
days per week, thirty-six weeks per year—breathlessly follow¬ 
ing the hands of a mechanical clock around and around with¬ 
out ever quite catching up. 

When will we, the educators of America’s elementary- 
school children, learn what the farmer, the businessman, the 
housewife, and the doctor have always known, that learning 
cannot go by the clock; it must be done by the job? 

When have you ever lived a day that went as you planned 
it? Never, unless you became as mechanical as the clock itself, 
shutting your eyes and your ears to the needs and the calls 
of the human beings around you. No phase of living can go 
by the clock, certainly not living with children. 

No worker, either child or adult, who is constantly 
thwarted in completing the tasks in which he is interested, can 
escape frustration. And yet in a majority of America’s elemen¬ 
tary-school rooms, teachers still follow a fairly rigid time sched¬ 
ule of classes. True, this schedule is not as rigid as the one of 
twenty years ago—and in some cases its claws are carefully 
sheathed in velvet paws—yet it is still a system designed with 
book learning rather than child learning uppermost in mind. 
It is still an arbitrary system with too little concern for chil¬ 
dren’s needs and interests. Living together is a whole process 
and cannot be fully achieved until time ceases to be divided 
with machinelike precision into class periods. 

Shall we, in the light of what we know about how children 
learn, still teach the child each day a little isolated slice of read¬ 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the social studies, science, spelling, 
music, drawing, and the like? Shall we chop up his learning 
like so many cabbages, or shall we bring harmony and fusion 
to him as a person by planning each part of his school day with 

the whole day in mind? 

Take arithmetic for an example. Probably the science of 
numbers is as little understood by the graduates of our elemen¬ 
tary schools as any subject we attempt to teach. Educators 
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seem to agree that the reason for this lack of understanding is 
that we drill children before they get a real insight into arith¬ 
metical meanings. We learned together in Meeting Three that 
learning is a slow process and that understanding is piled up 
bit by bit, as snowflakes form a snowdrift. Since this is true, 
why not take time out every day, from kindergarten through 
grade sLx, to apply practical arithmetic whenever the opportu¬ 
nity arises outside the regular arithmetic class? In this way, 
children would have a real understanding of arithmetic before 
they met the problems in the book. All teachers in training are 
imbued with this idea before they go out to teach. Why, then, 
do so many of them fail to take advantage of these natural 
arithmetic problems? Why not, indeed? A twenty- or twenty- 
five-minute class does not give the teacher much time to stop 
for incidental learning. Therefore, in her effort to save time, 
she by-passes her greatest opportunity for building understand¬ 
ing of arithmetic. A child learns the use of the ruler best through 
meaningful situations such as measuring boards for a rabbit 
hutch; he learns division most easily through dividing cookies 
or candy equally among his classmates; he gets a real feeling 
for subtraction through actual buying at a real or play store. 

I observed an excellent example of practical arithmetic 
teaching in a first-grade class that was gathering bundles of 
papers during a paper drive. The teacher saw here a fine op¬ 
portunity to acquaint the children with the measurement of 
weight. She had each child lift five-pound and ten-pound bun¬ 
dles of papers and guess at the weight of each. The guesses 
were fantastic, of course. No child in the room had any concep¬ 
tion of what five or ten pounds meant. However, after the chil¬ 
dren had weighed enough bundles of paper, kindergarten 
chairs, and the like, the concept of a pound was a part of their 
experience. When these same children later met problems deal¬ 
ing with weight, their learning was easier because the inside 
learning, or insight, had already taken place. 

However, for every teacher who takes time to teach arith¬ 
metic when it comes up in daily classroom living outside of 
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the arithmetic class, there are many other teachers who, be¬ 
cause of their rigid daily schedules, fail to take advantage 
of this excellent natural learning situation. As a result, a good 
half of our teaching opportunities go to waste. The time to 
do the first teaching of anything is when a child feels a need 
to learn it. 

The reading problem in a school day differs little from the 
arithmetic problem. Since reading is the tool of all school 
subjects, it stands to reason that it should be as carefully taught 
in the science, social studies, and arithmetic classes as it is in 
the reading class. But is it? Research tells us that twenty per 
cent of the children in the intermediate grades cannot read 
their lesson materials. Yet in the average elementary school, 
far less effort is given to teaching the vocabulary and the read¬ 
ing skills necessary for the more difficult subjects than is given 
to teaching those skills in reading classes. The skills of reading 
need greater stress in all school classes, but until fewer classes 
are taught in the elementary-school chiUTs day, there will not 
be time to do a thoroughly good job of teaching reading skills 
in any one class. 

The language teaching in the average American school¬ 
room reminds one of the story of the nurse who woke her 
patient to give him his sleeping powders. Even in college we 
insist on correct usage in English and speech classes, while 
in science and social-studies classes we accept oral reports and 
written papers which are expressed in something not even re¬ 
motely resembling good English. 

The alert elementary-school teacher is acutely aware ot 
this problem, but as long as school subjects are chained to 
separate stalls like so many dairy cows, she has little chance 
to change the existing situation. It takes time to lead children 
to leam, infinitely more time than it takes to give them mean¬ 
ingless drill. I have a feeling that parents and school adminis¬ 
trators would be appalled if they realized how many intern¬ 
ment, forward-looking grade teachers are held in thrall by ol - 
fashioned, cumbersome daily programs and courses of stu y. 
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As a result of this handicap, many earnest teachers are trying 
to teach all of the classes demanded under the old setup and 
at the same time they are trying to meet the needs of the new 
regime. Result: stresses and strains which eventually reach 
your child to destroy him. 

An ideal day for the elementary-school child is one in 
which the teacher and pupils plan together in the morning 
what can comfortably be accomplished during that day out of 
the many things that might be done. In the event that circum¬ 
stances change, just as they do in a mother’s or father’s day, the 
group can easily adjust its plan to the change. This suggestion 
presupposes, of course, that the teacher knows her business- 
children, books, and that great laboratory, the world commu¬ 
nity—and knows how to guide children in exploring their 
world. 

At the end of the day the group will want to evaluate 
carefully what it has accomplished. In such a school day, the 
clock is not a Simon Legree scourging children and teacher 
from job to job; it is, instead, a mild reminder to the teacher 
that children’s interests last only so long. 

The seats in such a schoolroom could be nailed to the 
floor, but they are more likely to be movable, grouped into 
convenient, usable units. The difference between this school 
and any other does not lie in the arrangement of the furniture 
or in any physical condition; it lies in the premise that school- 
work should proceed by the job, not by the clock. 

Under such a program there would still be tests. There 
would certainly be some sort of an evaluation of results. There 
would still be just as much accomplished, month by month- 
probably more. But the tension would be gone from the child’s 
day. Tension first accelerates, then slows down, then com- 
petely destroys a child’s learning ability and reduces both 
pupil and teacher to nervous exhaustion-a fine thing to find 
m schools for little children! 

I am not suggesting here that any school subject should 
e dropped from the curriculum. I am merely maintaining that 
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if we wish to teach children without subjecting them to ten¬ 
sion, we must have fewer classes in a school day. This can be 
accomplished in two ways: first, by attempting to teach in one 
day only the number of classes that can be comfortably taught 
and, secondly, by fusing the learning of several subjects so that 
fewer classes need be taught. 

One must stop to consider that today’s child has at least 
three times as many subjects in his curriculum as did the child 
of pioneer days, plus the further stimulations outside the school 
of the radio (and perhaps television), the movies, libraries, 
comic books, organized community recreation, automobiles, 
and electrical toys. Only then can one begin to realize why 
so many six-year-olds are bundles of nerves and why so many 
children are unhappy unless constantly over-stimulated. 

Someone has said that the school curriculum is like Aunt 
Mattie’s attic, the one she’s been piling things into each year 
since she was married, but from which she has never thrown 
away one single thing. Truly, our school curricula are due for 
a glorious overhauling. 

A number of schools are planning a child’s school day of 
four quarters, each quarter as adaptable to changing conditions 
as a Frank Lloyd Wright house. Each quarter can be used to 
serve the needs of the children for that day. No two days need 
to be divided in exactly the same way. Two quarters can be 
thrown together on occasion, or, in the case of primary young¬ 
sters whose attention span is shorter, one quarter can be sub¬ 
divided into short classes for each group. On some days the 
teacher will be supervising children working in committees; 
on others she will be teaching a small group of children, while 
the others are busy with assigned tasks. The program is elastic 
enough to allow teachers to group children according to their 
needs-the very backbone of today’s modern education. 

A CHILD’S DAY 

A short planning period should be held the first thing 
each morning. 
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block I. The Social Studies and/or Science Workshop 

Many schools feel that these two subjects should be 

taught not simultaneously, but alternately. 

This block is unlike the old recitation period in that it 
is not a hearing of lessons by the teacher, but a sharing or 
evaluation of things learned or being learned. Learning to¬ 
gether involves group planning or group problem-solving, 
discussion, reporting, experimenting, and the like. Here the 
teacher is a guide to the learning activities, not a lecturer nor 
a middleman between the knowledge and the pupils. 
block II. Workshop in Arithmetic, Penmanship, and Spelling 
This block is just what it is named-a workshop where new 
skills are taught and old ones polished and used. 

The needs for the teaching here will often be suggested 
by the other school classes. For instance, children may learn 
here to spell the words needed in their written work in science, 
the social studies, English, and literature. All the arithmetic 
skills can be learned here, whether or not they serve the needs 
of the other classes. Penmanship drills can be fitted in here 
to improve the writing done in every class, and new or better 
forms can be taught. During some days only a few skills are 
taught. On such days, the time is of course subdivided ac¬ 
cording to need. 

block III. The Communications Workshop 

This quarter is used for learning and using the skills of 
communication: reading, creative writing, speaking, and listen¬ 
ing. The reading in these classes can be in any field of study. 
Because of their excellent controlled vocabularies, series of 
readers should be used at least through the first four grades. 
However, children’s newspapers, reference books, or any other 
necessary reading related to other subjects may be done here 
by merging the time allotted to this block with the first or with 
the fourth quarter. 
block IV. The Fine Arts Block 

Art, music, literature, and physical education are taught 
during this block but, of course, not all in any one day. 
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In order to show how adaptable this program can be, 
notice that the children who might be studying railroad trans¬ 
portation in the United States in the social studies in Block I, 
might in Block II learn to spell the words they need in order 
to write a summary of what they have been learning. In Block 
III, they might read the stories they have found in their readers 
on railroad transportation, while in the last block they might 
be working on a blackboard frieze showing the history of 
travel by train. 

Or, perhaps the children in grade five have started the 
study of magnets in science class. The children and teacher 
find that the class needs to know how to locate materials in 
tables of contents and indexes before they can use reference- 
book materials on the subject of magnets. The communications 
block on that day will be devoted to learning how to use the 
available reference materials. 

How much more sensible this procedure is than teaching 
the use of indexes and tables of contents wherever they happen 
to occur in the language book! 

A language text is invaluable in a school in that it explains 
just how to give a report and how to write a letter or a sum¬ 
mary— when needs for these activities arise in the daily work 
of school. But no portion of a child’s day must be arranged 
around a language book. Instead, the book and the daily pro¬ 
gram must serve the needs of the children. Any other proce¬ 
dure would be like bringing up a child exactly by a baby book, 
even if the child reacted in a way contrary to what the book 
taught. 

The program suggested above serves the purposes of 
elementary-school children in their daily living. It is not a 
rigid form into which the events of the day are poured like 
so much concrete. Moreover, it is elastic enough to be adapt¬ 
able to the needs and abilities of any children anywhere. 

At this point, I can imagine one or two of you parents 
sitting forward on your chairs, fairly popping with questions. 
To tell the truth, I imagine that you look exactly as your 
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youngsters do in school when they feel as if I must call on 
them immediately or they will burst. 

J * 

“Miss Applegate,” one of you asks, “what does a teacher 
follow if she no longer follows the book? Where does she get 
her ideas for this ‘fused learning’ in which every school subject 
blends in with every other subject? This new daily program 
seems so much more complicated than simple classes in read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Is this what you mean by unit 
teaching? I’ve heard about units ever since my child started 
to school, but I haven’t the faintest notion what unit teaching 
means. If you really mean that parents should understand what 
schools are doing, tell us what unit teaching is.” 

Mrs. Ellis asked me the same question the other night at 
P. T. A. “What and why are units?” she asked with a twinkle. 
“I don’t know whether you eat ’em or l’arn ’em. All I know is 
that they re something Mary Ellen has at school.” 

“Sh! You mustn’t sav that word!” I admonished her. “The 

word unit is no longer in good repute. In educational circles, 

whenever a concept has become a trifle shopworn teachers can 

keep it in operation only under a different name, much like 

a night club that has been closed by the law. A unit used to 

be a project, but now it has a number of new names, the best 

of which is probably experience teaching or experience learn¬ 
ing." 

“Spare me the new name,” she interrupted, with a grin. 

“I’m not used to the old one yet. That’s how you teachers°get 

us parents all mixed up. You change names on us just as we’re 

getting acquainted with the old ones. Just tell me what is 
a unit?” 

Frankly, I had to whisper to Mrs. Ellis that I could no 
more define the unit method of teaching than I could define 
Mary Ellen, but that I would explain it to her as best I knew 

“Let’s assume,” I suggested, “that Mary Ellen, in the fifth 
gra e, is to study China. Years ago you and I studied China 
“ a geography class from one text. We got an A if we gave 
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back the contents of the book to the teacher practically un¬ 
changed. Today, Mary Ellen reads about China from a dozen 
books, she gives a special report on a phase of Chinese life, 
she discusses current happenings in China and explains them 
through a study of Chinese history, she learns to pronounce 
and locate Chinese cities and rivers and provinces. She may 
even write to a Chinese ‘pen pal’ of her own age or try to eat 
rice with soda-straw chopsticks. She gets a feeling for the 
Chinese through listening to recordings of Chinese music, to 
Chinese fairy tales, or to a young Chinese member of the com¬ 
munity who comes in to talk. She may be a member of a com¬ 
mittee making a puppet show showing Chinese customs and 
scenery, or of still another committee planning a Chinese play. 
Mary Ellen doesn’t merely study about China as you and I 
used to; she experiences China. She not only learns many facts 
about China, but in the learning she acquires a dozen or more 
of the habits and skills of reading, writing, listening, speaking, 
and living with others which she needs now and in later life. 
Moreover, she has increased her understanding of a foreign 
people and perhaps changed her attitude toward the Chinese 
as individuals. In short, Mary Ellen experiences a unit of study 
about China. She has not slighted the facts that you and I 
used to learn: she has learned infinitely more than you and 
I ever thought of learning when we covered the same ground. 
Moreover she has helped to plan her own work.” 

Mrs. Ellis’s eyes twinkled. “Ah,” she murmured. The unit, 
then, operates on China just as the communists have—first in¬ 
filtrates, then takes over!” We both laughed. 

Unit teaching is that type of teaching which leads children 
first to question, then to find the answers to their own and their 
teacher’s questions through as many experiences and avenues 
of learning as time, interest, and the school s curriculum will 
allow. 

But oh, the weak and slouchy teaching that is being done 
in some schools in the name of unit work! There are teachers 
who still misinterpret the so-called progressive education. They 
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have gone activity crazy! (Excuse it, please. The only respect¬ 
able term for activity now is experience .) They have confused 
the orange juice in which the cod-liver oil was hopefully con¬ 
cealed with the oil itself. They have mixed method with goal. 
They are not clear as to the purpose of the modern school. 
Many do not understand that it is to lead children to acquire 
the best understandings, attitudes, appreciations, habits, and 
skills of living, together and apart, of which each is capable. 
Too many teachers have had their eyes on the chromium trim¬ 
mings of this vehicle of education rather than on the power- 
producing innards of the engine. As a result, children in some 
schools babble about many things, but talk straight about 
only a few. 

Our schools today are “doing” schools, and they should be. 
Habits and skills are retained and sharpened only through use. 
They can no more be learned in isolation than dancing can be 
learned from an armchair. But the doing is itself the medium 
through which the goals of education are accomplished, not the 
goal itself. An activity is a thing of the mind as well as of the 
large muscles. In short, if at the end of her unit of work on 
China, Mary Ellen or any other reasonably bright child can 
show only a rag-tag notebook with every other word mis¬ 
spelled and a classroom frieze which is mostly the product of 
one arty student and the teacher, the doing has probably 
exceeded the learning. Mary Ellens teacher must make sure 
that unit activities do not leave Mary Ellen without any con¬ 
ception of China’s location, its problems, or its contributions 
to civilization. 

You parents, too, are caught in these same currents of mass 
psychology these days. You, too, have forgotten to look to your 
goals. If at the end of a few months of training your child 
shows not even the faintest signs of becoming civilized, you 
can count upon it: your methods are wrong, and you need to 
seek better ones. Both at school and at home, only those meth¬ 
ods are good which each week get us a little nearer toward 
the goal each of our children should attain. 
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This is why I believe that some form of the project 
method, unit method, experience learning, or what have you 
will persist despite changes from time to time. 

Experience teaching is a vehicle for changing children in 
their living together as mere lesson-giving never was. Until 
educators evolve something better, the so-called unit method 
seems to be worth retaining so long as its goals and results 
are constantly subjected to re-examination and re-evaluation. 
The human body, the scientists tell us, replaces its tissues every 
seven years, but the change is so slow as to be almost imper¬ 
ceptible. It is probably a good thing that education does not 
see a completely new face in the mirror every seven years. 

The unit method of teaching was bom as a result of trying 
to fuse childrens learning into a whole. It seems too wasteful 
to have children read, write, talk, think, and draw about so 
many different subjects in one day. When a child proposes to 
find out about spiders, for instance, why can’t he pursue that 
interest while it is hot? Why should he be asked to stop and 
think about half a dozen other things that happen to have 
been selected as topics for a language book or reader? Read¬ 
ing is reading and reporting is reporting, no matter what the 
subject. Why not, therefore, take advantage of a child’s own 
interests to teach him the skills and understandings that are 
parts of the curriculum? Any other procedure seems unnatural, 
to say the least. A good learning situation exists wherever chil¬ 
dren and teacher set up problems together and together find 
the answers to those problems. When the teacher s goals and 
the children’s goals coincide, when the teacher s goals are as 
interesting and attainable as the children’s, when the children s 
goals are as forward-looking as the teacher’s, learning is bound 
to result. 

The less attention teachers have to pay to grade lines and 
class lines, the more effort they can devote to teaching through 
experience rather than through vicarious ways of learning. All 
parents and most teachers know that the best way to answer 
children’s questions about railroad trains, for example, is to take 
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them to visit a railroad yard. Let them scramble through an 
engine and a car or two and ply the trainmen with questions. 
The youngsters will come home from such a trip fairly bursting 
with information, enthusiasm, and a determination to find out 
more about trains. At this point, the teacher comes into the 
process as a guide. Together with the children she lists the 
unanswered questions about trains, perhaps including a few 
that had not occurred to them. Then she helps them locate 
all the books, pictures, and films that will help answer their 
questions. The teacher supplies the class with all the new 
words they have suddenly come to need. Together they learn 
how to take notes and write summaries of what they learn. 
They plan and evaluate each day’s work together and decide 
who will be on which committee. They decide together just 
how they will share the knowledge they are acquiring—whether 
to have a general discussion, whether to give oral reports, 
whether to show what they have learned in a frieze, a home¬ 
made movie, a play, a dramatization, or through several of 
these mediums. Perhaps the stationmaster ought to be inter¬ 
viewed. This necessity brings up a new problem: how does one 
conduct an interview? The language book describes the proc¬ 
ess, but to be sure they really know how, the children first work 
in groups of two or three, practicing imaginary interviews with 
imaginary station agents. Then two are chosen by the whole 
class to make the actual contact. 

In the summary papers—that may have been written on 
the history of railroads-perhaps the teacher finds that many 
of the children do not understand paragraphing, so she plans 
a lesson for this group while the others work on their individ¬ 
ual or group projects. 

When the children have found the answers to most of 
their questions and the teacher feels that no more time can 
be profitably spent on the project, the children usually share 
with their parents or with another class the learning they have 
shared with one another. A sharing day usually marks the com¬ 
pletion of each unit. 
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This working of children at their own purposes, through 
the ways that children learn best, is learning by the unit 
method. The unit method of teaching is used chiefly in the 
social-studies and science fields. Arithmetic is taught much as 
it used to be except that it, too, is made as real as possible 
and taught according to the children’s needs. Much exploration 
is done in class before actual practice begins. 

“I can see what you mean about experience teaching,” 
a parent comments, “but how do you deal with problems chil¬ 
dren can’t possibly experience, such as questions about water 
transportation from children who live in inland towns?” 

The teacher does what you and I would do in those cir¬ 
cumstances. She makes the learning as real as possible through 
the use of films, pictures, books, and dramatic play. Since 
children have such facile imaginations, vicarious learning is 
almost as real to some children as experience itself. But to 
learn vicariously, when it is possible to learn firsthand, is like 
learning life from a mirror as Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott did. 
A picture, the Chinese say, is worth ten thousand words. Is 
not an experience, then, worth many pictures? 

You parents can help the teacher who is loyal to experi¬ 
ence teaching by seeing to it that no more than twenty-five 
children are ever allotted to one elementary-school teacher. 
This is the number recognized by authorities as the greatest 
number one teacher can manage if she takes care of the in¬ 
dividual differences of the children. Only the most expert of 
elementary-school teachers can cope with a roomful of forty 
children organized in committees, planning plays, or working 
in remedial groups. The ordinary teacher can only corral them 
and hope that by keeping “forty feeding as one,” order will not 
disintegrate. Under such crowded conditions only the drill 
type of mass education can be attempted by the average 
teacher. 

Both parents and teachers often have the wrong idea 
about how a teacher plans a unit with the children. Many 
teachers believe that they should make all of their plans ahead 
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of time and, by means of clever salesmanship, sell the ideas 
previously determined upon to the pupils. This notion is funda¬ 
mentally dishonest. If a teacher is going to plan a unit com¬ 
pletely, she should be honest about it and assign the tasks 
that have been planned, not go through the motions of seem¬ 
ing to ask the children’s help. The dishonest teacher is not 
teaching by the unit method at all, and so her failures cannot 
be blamed on the unit method. She is a mere assigner of les¬ 
sons and, as such, is not helping to develop the children’s 
planning ability. Many parents think that teachers still ask 
their pupils, “What shall we do today?” and then do just what 
they suggest. 

Of course children must help their teachers plan the day’s 
work. How else could they learn to plan? However, they do 
not share the long-time goals that guide the teacher while she 
guides them to guide themselves. Children are hardly in a 
position to plan the curriculum or course of study. The teacher 
must keep the long-range goals in mind even when the chil¬ 
dren are aware only of the here and now. So it is with parents 
and their children. Young parents can learn much from watch¬ 
ing a modem teacher guide children to make their own plans. 
Through a single question, she leads the class to see the im- 
practicality of a suggestion or to determine the full impact 
of a consequence of which they had never dreamed. 

I see another parent with a question in his eyes. Your 
question, please? 

“What are the chief advantages of the unit method over 
the follow-the-book method?” 

That’s a good question. You’re Bobby’s father, aren’t you? 
You ask questions just as he does—right to the point. I’m going 
to try to put my answer to you as directly. I believe that there 
are four main advantages to the unit method of teaching: 

First of all, unit teaching gives the teacher a chance to 
take care of the individual differences in children. 

When education was thought to be a filling-up process 
and the best-educated man was the one who had read the 
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greatest number of the books on the prescribed list, the dull, 
the bright, and the average were all measured by the same 
scale. Children were praised or damned by how well they 
measured up to what was expected of the average. You and 
I know this system. We grew up under it, and I taught under 
it for many years. What was the result of using this common 
measuring stick on all children? You and I remember. The 
only children who were at all comfortable under this scheme 
were the average children, since school was geared to their 
speed and capacity. The bright child was unchallenged and 
therefore had no incentive to work. As a result, his work habits 
grew steadily worse. The dull child either quit trying, or, like 
the chameleon on the Scotch plaid, almost split himself trying 
to make good. 

But even average children are never very much alike. 
One can draw well, one can write well, one can sing well. 
One may be strong in arithmetic, another in reading, another 
in spelling. 

The unit method of teaching, because it operates through 
committees and small groups, gives the teacher a chance to 
give each child work suitable to his individual capacities. 
Jamie, who is strong in mechanics, but short in reading, is 
made to feel just as important as Willie, who is strong in read¬ 
ing, but short in mechanics. And why not, pray tell? What kind 
of a civilization would ours be if, like some schools, it put 
book learning above practical doing? Where the head might 
say to the hands, “You are not as important as I: you only do\ 
I thinkl” 

Believe me, when my car stalls and I, a “well-educated* 
woman, stand before it as helpless as a leaf before the wind, 
I thank God for the intelligent fingers of the mechanic who 
looks, listens, locates the trouble, and repairs it. Every type of 
child and every type of child-mind has the right to feel com¬ 
fortable while being taught. 

Second, the unit method of organizing a project gives the 
teacher a chance to teach what the children need. 
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Years ago I happened to overhear at a state teachers’ 
convention the teachers of two different sixth grades in the 
same town. They were discussing the material each had cov¬ 
ered in geography. 

“I’ve finished Chile in the geography text,” said one. 

“Heavens!” said the other, “I haven’t even got to South 
America yet. I’ll have to hurry and catch up with you before 
Miss M. drops in or she’ll give me the dickens!” 

The philosophy that all the classes in a single grade must 
be at the same place at approximately the same time is not 
as rare in America as it is sometimes thought to be. 

The unit method of teaching allows the teacher to gear 
the work to the ability level of each member of the class— 
the only sensible arrangement, it seems to me. A fast horse 
and a slow horse are not expected to reach the same goal at 
the same time. However, each can cover the same ground at 
his own pace. After all, life is not a horse race, or is it? 

The third advantage of experience teaching is that it takes 
into consideration the way children learn naturally, as brought 
out in Meeting Three. Any system that follows the natural 
inclinations of children is likely to be a better system than 
one that is artificial or unnatural. 

The fourth advantage of the unit method of teaching is 
the thesis stressed throughout this meeting: it gives teachers 
the opportunity to take the tension out of the child’s day by 
fusing his learning into a whole and cutting down the number 
of classes taught in one day. 

And now, parents and teachers, we’ll have to leave any 
further questions until our next session together. In our next 
meeting, a primary-grade teacher will explain just how she 
planned a unit with her children. Many of you parents will be 
interested in attending this meeting with the teachers. 

Before you go, I’d like to help you to think through just 
what there is in unit teaching for parents. 

There is everything for parents in unit teaching! Do you 
remember the meeting in which we discussed how to build 
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inner resources to balance outer disturbances (Meeting 
Three)? Do you remember what was said about planning and 
evaluating and working with children? Whenever you parents 
plan a cleanup day at home, you’re managing a unit of work. 
Whenever you plan a trip together with the children, you are 
organizing a unit of work. Whenever you plan the spring ward¬ 
robe with the family, you too are doing unit teaching. If either 
or both of you parents is a dictator in your home, however 
benevolent, and do not allow your child to accept his share 
of the responsibility of the home, you are depriving him of 
the growth toward maturity that he might achieve if he were 
allowed to become a real part of the family. When you allow 
your little children to go without naps, to stay up too late at 
night, to overeat, and to be over-stimulated throughout the 
day, you are adding to the tension of your child’s day just 
as some teachers do. 

You want your schoolteachers to be as wise as serpents 
and as harmless as doves in handling your child. But are you 
undoing at home all they do at school in the way of teaching 
sane habits of living? Remember that the organizing of the 
child’s day is a joint responsibility—yours and the teacher’s. 

Shall it be fusion or confusion? 

Quick Quiz for Parents 

In planning your children’s home training, what use could 
you make of experience-teaching methods in teaching a child 
such things as: 

1. how to act in a restaurant. 

2. how to call the fire department. 

3. how to report an accident. 

4. how to call a doctor in an emergency. 

5. how to develop sane telephone manners. 

6. how to behave on a train, in church, and at a movie. 

7. good grooming. 

8. how to accept compliments and criticism gracefully. 

9. how to make and acknowledge introductions. 
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10. how to tell a funny story well, and what kind of funny 
stories not to tell. 

11. how to accept or reject an invitation. 

12. how to entertain himself. 

13. how to act toward older people. 

Psst! P. T. A.’s! Can you imagine the fun you’d have if you’d 
dramatize a right way and a wrong way to do each of the 
above? I have a feeling that we miss a real opportunity when 
we fail to have a bit of acting at every P. T. A. meeting. 
Secretly, most people love to act. Even teachersl 

Psst! Teachers! If you use creative dramatics in short units 
on the above subjects, you will have a lot of fun, and so will 
the children. 
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'Til sit 

through this one 


if it kills me!” 


]\^ary Gordon looked up at her mother and father 
as if this were the most important moment of her life. 

“But you must come to P. T. A. tonight,” she said. “I helped 
to make the kindergarten mural, and all the mothers and fa¬ 
thers are coming to see it. You wouldn’t want me to be the onlv 
one without any parents, would you?” Mary’s blue eyes threat¬ 
ened showers. 

John and Ella Gordon looked at each other quickly. 

“You can count on us, chicken,” they said, almost in the 
same breath. “We don’t want to make an orphan of you. We’ll 
be there!” 

A few hours later, Mary stood worshipfully before the 
mural, a parent at each hand, her great blue eyes incandescent 
with excitement. 

“Did you paint the house, Mary?” asked her mother softly. 
“It’s a good red house.” 

“No,” said Mary. 

“Did you paint the sky? The clouds look almost real.” 
(This from John Gordon.) 

“No,” Mary said. 
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“What a good tree!” her mother remarked, “You must have 
made that.” 

“No,” said Mary again, wriggling like a puppy. 

“But what part did you paint, Mary?” her father 
urged gently. 

“Oh,” breathed Mary with pride, “I didn’t do any of the 
painting. I held the paint pot!” 

The father who told me this story across my office desk, 
grinned suddenly. 

“Miss Applegate,” he said, “from now on you can count 
on us. Any school that can make the kid that holds the paint 
pot feel as if she has helped to make the picture is good enough 
for the Gordons. I wish I could get that feeling in my machine 
shop.” He gripped my hand firmly and was gone. 

For a long time I just sat there at my desk, not stirring, 
feeling as if a slot machine had just unloaded a shower of 
nickels into my cupped hands. 

Mary Gordon expressed the spirit of the modern school 
when she said, “I didn’t do any of the painting. I held the 
paint pot!” The expression to make whole is an adult way of 
saying it. It is a learning together by all, each contributing 
according to his own ability, but feeling a vital part of the 
responsibility and of the joy of achievement. This is a far 
different thing from the study-recite pattern of the schools 
of yesterday. It is a pupil-teacher, not a teacher-pupil, school. 

An experience unit is like experience itself: it may be 
planned ahead of time but it rarely comes out as planned. 
It unrolls from day to day, each activity growing out of new 

needs as they present themselves. 

Like an obituary, the story of an experience unit can be 
written only after the doing is over. In an experience unit a 
teacher makes use of books, but she does not follow the plan 
of any. She may get her idea for the unit from the curriculum, 
from a resource unit, from the season of the year, from her 
reading, from the children, from the radio-in fact from almost 

any source. 
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I have asked Miss Ruth to tell you about an experience 
unit she worked out with her second grade at Christmastime 
last year. Miss Ruth is a young woman with red hair and with 
a sprinkling of very unteachery freckles across her nose. She 
is very natural in the way she deals with children, and I have 
tried to catch her spirit in the following account of how one 
second grade planned and carried out a unit on toys. 

Miss Ruth: 

Starting a unit of work at school is like starting on a 
vacation trip. You know where you’re going and how to get 
there, but you can only guess at what tantalizing back roads 
you may explore and what exciting adventures may befall you 
on the way. I always feel a little breathless and excited when 
I start a unit, and I believe the children do, too. 

I teach thirty second-graders in an eight-grade building 
located in a small Midwestern city. Last year I felt almost as 
if I had a second- and third-grade combination in my room: 
twelve of my second-grade youngsters had third-grade reading 
ability, and the rest of the children had average or less than 
average second-grade ability in reading. I grouped the children 
in flexible groups according to their individual needs in read¬ 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. But in the social studies and 
science I kept the whole class together, varying the assign¬ 
ments and the seatwork to fit the individual abilities of the 
children. I like to think that for at least part of each day, all 
my pupils are in a wholly natural situation, weak and strong to¬ 
gether as they are on the playground or around the lunch table. 

It is going to be hard for me to get all of those lively things 
that we did during our toy unit into an analysis for you, but 
I can at least describe the pattern of each day’s doings. Behind 
everything interesting is a form or a skeleton that makes pos¬ 
sible the beauty or the satisfactions of the finished product. 
Units of study are no exception. Each appears on the surface 
to be a casual sort of thing, a product of day-to-day planning, 
and so it is. But behind all this casualness is a lot of good, hard 
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preparation by the teacher, much preplanning, a thorough 

acquaintance with materials, and an anticipation of the needs 
of the children. 

Miss Applegate said in Meeting Five (p. 92) that unit 
teaching is that type of teaching which leads children first to 
question, then to find the answers to their own and their teach¬ 
er s questions through as many different experiences and ave¬ 
nues of learning as time, interest, and the curriculum will allow. 

I found out during my first year of teaching that, if I 
would guide children, I had to know the ground they were to 
cover very well indeed. I found, through many fumblings, that 
most of the teachers part of the work on a unit must be com¬ 
pleted before the children realize they are to study it. I had 
trouble at first in planning units of study. I liked what I 
planned so well that I found myself trying to sell all my ideas 
to the children instead of leading them to think up their own. 
A friendly supervisor pointed out to me that this was a dis¬ 
honest way to deal with children. She said that a teacher’s 
preplanning was like an extra loaf of bread, softened butter, 
and slices of ham put by in a cupboard ready to use if the 
supply of sandwiches runs out. Just that feeling of being ready 
gives one a sense of adequacy and power. I made still another 
discovery: my units were better when the children actually 
helped to plan them. They had more variety and snap. 

The children don’t do the basic planning, of course. They 
can’t see the goals far out ahead. Their role is the enrichment 
of planning. They may have questions which the teacher had 
never thought of. They may bring in a book or a specimen 
which starts the group off in a new direction. A child can 
change a teacher’s plans just as beneficially as he alters a 
parent’s plans by exclaiming, “Dad, let’s drive down that road. 

It looks interesting.” And even against his better judgment, 
Dad may take him down the by-road, sometimes finding it a 
path to true adventure. 

In general, we can say that the teacher plans the “where” 
and part of the “what”; the children plan the “how,” the “by 
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whom” and some of the “what.” But sometimes these processes 
are just reversed. A teacher who lets children help with the 
planning may not cover as much ground as the autocratic 
teacher—the democratic process is always slower than the 
totalitarian one—but her children are being trained in the ways 
of democracy, and that is one of the school’s greatest goals. 

When I begin to work out the idea for a unit, I get out 
the outline I brought away from Teachers College. This plan, 
especially Part IV, always reminds me afresh of many things 
I tend to forget. Here it is: 

A GUIDE TO UNIT MAKING 
I. What the teacher does before the unit starts 

a. Sets down her purposes for teaching the unit 

b. Gathers books, pamphlets, maps, and other informational 
material for the different levels of children, and some 
references for herself 

c. Makes a bibliography for the primary youngsters, but 
guides older children to make their own 

d. Scans the materials she has gathered and makes a tentative 
outline of what she hopes to teach 

e. Decides on the concepts she hopes to leave with her chil¬ 
dren at the end of the study 

f. Makes a vocabulary list 

c. In the light of the needs of her children, tentatively de¬ 
cides on some activities or experiences 

H. In the approach , gets her students interested in studying 
the unit 

II. What the teacher and children do together 

a. Discuss the coming unit in the approach 

b. Decide on a problem to be answered by study 

c. From day to day, plan together various learnings which the 
children need and follow these into new learning 

d. Evaluate each finished segment of the unit ° 

E. Plan for a sharing day as a culmination of the unit 

F. Evaluate the learning acquired 
What every unit must contain 

a. Reading for skills 

b. Reading for enjoyment 

c. Listening, writing, and speaking 

d. Art for the group; art for individuals 
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E. Music, storytelling, poetry reading; and rhythm or dancing 
f. Pupil-teacher planning 

G. Evaluation and sharing of learning 
h. Construction work 

1. With the big muscles 

2. With the small muscles 

I. A drawing together or summation of what has been learned 
j. A sharing of new learning with another group, if possible 
IV. What every teacher of a unit must bear in mind 

a. Whether the idea for the unit comes from the children, the 
teacher, or the course of study, it is the teacher’s job to 
make it answer the needs of children. 

b. She does not force a unit to cover any area. She allows it 
to overflow into its natural channel—language, reading, 
science, spelling, arithmetic, art, or music—or literature, 
if it finds a natural outlet there. 

c. All experiences of a school day do not necessarily stem 
from this unit of study. Other activities go on as usual. 

d. The unfolding of a unit of work must follow the way nat¬ 
ural to children’s growth, not a logical outline as is usual 
in the adult approach to learning. 

e. Not all of the children need seek the answer to the same 
problems. There should be a continuous sharing of knowl¬ 
edge, group with group. 

F. A teacher must balance these activities within a unit: 

1. The finding out through: 

a) the reading of books, magazines, and newspapers 

b) the using of maps, globes, charts, and graphs 

c) listening 

d) observing 

e) experimenting 

f) making field trips 

g) using visual aids 

h) using radio and television 

2. The expressing creatively through: 

a) painting, drawing, handicraft, modeling, and music 

b) stories, poems, plays, newspapers, and puppet shows 

c) making costumes and scenes 

d) rhythms and dances 

3. The sharing of knowledge through: 

a) discussion 

b) reporting 
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c) creative dramatics 

d) oral reading 

e) storytelling 

f) visual aids: 

(1) Pictures (3) Charts (5) Models (7) Booklets 

(2) Graphs (4) Exhibits (6) Movies 

4. The evaluation of ideas through: 

a) pupil-teacher planning 

b) discussion 

c) problem solving 

d) testing 

5. The use of community resources through: 

a) inviting speakers and travelers to share their knowl¬ 
edge with the children 

b) asking parents to give of their special talents 

c) asking merchants and factory owners for exhibits 

d) inviting parents to sharing days and hobby shows 

e) taking trips to local creameries, factories, parks, etc. 

f) studying the chief industries of the community 

g) contributing to a school column in the local paper 


HOW I WORKED OUT THE UNIT ON TOYS 

You will notice that the first point under “What the teacher 
does before the unit starts” is A. Sets down her purposes for 
teaching the unit. 

In my training, I learned that the purposes for teaching 
a unit must be simple, definite, and the outgrowth of a need 
on the part of the children. Had I been preplanning this 
particular unit of work during my first year of teaching, and 
had I been completely honest with myself, my written purposes 
would no doubt have been these: 

1. I have to teach a Christmas unit; the course of study 
calls for it. 

2. I am afraid of my supervisors wrath if I fail to write 
down some sort of purpose. 

3. This subject should interest second-graders. 

This year my purposes are just as honest, but my under¬ 
standing has increased. This year my purposes in teaching the 
unit on Christmas toys were: 
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1. To interest children in sharing their mended and re¬ 
painted toys with children who may not get new ones 

2. To help children discover: 

a) what toys are made of 

b) where they are made 

c) how they get to the store 

d) the best ways of caring for toys 

3. To show why toys should be put away after use 

There! When those purposes were clear, I at least knew 

the general direction the unit would take. My next step (“B” 
in the outline) was the gathering of materials— books, pictures, 
displays, etc. 

I searched through all the readers at school and made 
bibliography cards for stories about toys. Some of these were 
first readers because some of my second-graders were weak 
readers. Many of the stories were on a third- and a few on a 
fourth-grade level for my better readers. I made bibliography 
cards for all the fiction books and the books containing infor¬ 
mation about toys. These last were almost nonexistent, but our 
set of encyclopedias had a little information and I located some 
adult magazine articles at the city library. (I used both our 
school library and our city library as sources of books.) As I 
scanned each book I made out a bibliography card, wrote a 
short description of the story, noted the page numbers of the 
toy stories, made a note of the reading level of the story, and 
jotted down a few vocabulary words that might cause my 
second-grade readers to stumble. This sounds like a time- 
consuming job—and it is—but it is timesaving in the long run. 
Those bibliography cards will be a help to me next year 
whether or not I use this unit on toys again. Children always 
like to read toy stories at Christmastime. 

I searched my picture file for pictures of toys and found 
a cover from The Saturday Evening Post which seemed likely 
to make a good picture story. It showed a toy mender painting 
a doll bed while a little girl waited with her doll. I also col¬ 
lected some toys from my own and my friends attics. 
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Now I was ready for Step D in my preplanning. Scans 
the materials she has gathered and makes a tentative outline of 
what she hopes to teach. Since I was working with primary- 
grade children, my outline was very simple and similar in 
content to the purposes of the unit, as follows: 

1. The joy of sharing 

2. The manufacturing and transportation of toys 

3. Caring for toys 

4. Toys and safety 

* J 

Step E called for a statement of the concepts that a teacher 
wishes the children to have as a result of the unit of work. At 
first I used to chafe against having to write down these con¬ 
cepts. To tell the truth, in my training days I had only a hazy 
idea of what concepts are. I did not realize then that concepts 
are the general truths that accumulate during the time the unit 
is unfolding and remain with the children when the less impor¬ 
tant facts have fallen away. Of the geography I took at college, 
for example, I have forgotten much that I learned. But because 
Mr. Powell was a real teacher, I shall probably always remem¬ 
ber the concepts or principles with which geography operates. 
I remember, for example, that the environment, climate, soil, 
elevation, and location of a country influence the occupations, 
appearance, and characteristics of its people and that the cli¬ 
mate of a body of land is determined by its elevation, location, 
prevailing winds, and nearness to the sea. I soon found when I 
began teaching that if I failed to set down the concepts I 
wanted to work toward, I did a sketchy job of teaching them. 

In the toy unit I decided that I would try to lead the 
children to arrive at these concepts: 

1. It is a joyful experience to share. (I wasn’t sure that I 
believed this one, but I finally decided that I did.) 

2. Toys are manufactured in many different cities of the 
United States. 

3. Many of our toys come from foreign countries. 

4. Toys will last longer if they are well cared for. 

5. Toys out of place can cause serious accidents. 
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6. We must not neglect to thank those who give us gifts 
or do other kindnesses for us. 

Step G involves planning some possible experiences that 
will meet the needs of the children. I use scratch paper for this 
step in preplanning because my list usually gets changed many 
times before the work of the unit is completed. (The words in 
parentheses indicate my thinking to myself.) 

1. A letter to Santa Claus and a thank-you letter to a rela¬ 
tive. (My second grade needs practice in letter writing 
and sentence structure.) 

2. Some vocabulary words that have to do with toys and 
Christmas: manufacture, mend, toys, thank, Santa Claus, 
present, mechanical, baby doll, tractor, repair, safety, 
carefully, share, paint, grandmother. (My children need 
to learn how to spell some of these words, others they will 
learn to use orally.) 

3. A trip to a toy store. (I’ll have this mainly for the purpose 
of teaching how to act on such a trip. Cagey me!) 

4. Relay reading of toy stories. (This is a good way to pro¬ 
mote better oral reading, and both slow and advanced 
readers need smoothness. See p. 159 in Meeting Seven.) 

5. Making a toy. (This will be a good way to teach the fol¬ 
lowing of directions.) 

6. Writing toy riddles. (This will help me put across the 
idea of paragraphs.) 

7. Writing questions and answers. (I want to review the 
writing of questions and the capitalization of sentences. 
This will help the children with their manuscript, too.) 

8. Dramatizing a story or a situation. (My one group is 
better than the other at this.) 

9. Little reports on favorite toys. (My people should be able 
to give reports before they get to Miss White s room.) 

10. Some arithmetic problems about toys and some practice in 
making change. 

If my memory is correct, I had listed these possible ex¬ 
periences before the unit began. I did not have any idea 
whether I would use a few or all of them or whether or not 
the children would think of better ones. Anyhow, I was ready 
now to choose an approach to the unit. 
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The approach to be chosen had to be a way of interesting 
the children in studying about toys. I knew that if I could 
arouse them, their learning would be greater. I got out the 
suggestion sheet I had helped to work out at Teachers College 
and ran my eyes down the list. (This list has helped me more 
than once when a good idea for an approach eludes me.) 
What I learned at college has grown to be more meaningful 
now that I am teaching, but some of it seemed useless at the 
time. I had learned that an approach to a unit must be: 

1. tied up to the preceding unit, to the season of the 
year, or to former experiences of the children. 

2. as visual and dramatic as possible. 

3. capable of touching the imaginations of children. 

4. an incentive to further learning. 

5. appealing to many different kinds of children. 

Possible Approaches to a Unit of Work 

1. A display of books 

2. A collection of pictures 

3. An exhibit of labeled materials 

4. A story or a book 

5. A poem 

6. A news or magazine article 

7. A number of startling statements or questions 

8. An experiment 

9. A trip or tour 

10. A dramatic skit 

11. A guest speaker 

12. A visitor to the school 

13. A talk by an older child 

14. A local happening 

15. The birthday of a great man or woman 

16. A motion picture 

17. An interview 

18. A season of the year 

19. A map study 

20. A previous unit 

21. A hobby 

22. An experience (such as eating rice with chopsticks) 

23. A discussion 
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24. An overview by the teacher or a pupil 

25. A report 

26. A live animal or an aquarium 

27. A bulletin board 

Nothing on the list seemed particularly suitable, but an 
item in the evening paper gave me the lead I needed. I read 
that the local Red Cross was starting a toy drive on December 
first and was soliciting toys for mending and repainting. The 
toys were to be sent to the poorer section of a city where the 
people had had to abandon their homes the spring before be¬ 
cause of floods. Boy scouts, the article said, were to take 
charge of gathering the toys at a central place. 

Item 14 on my check list, a local happening , had come to 
my rescue. Now I knew a good way to get the children inter¬ 
ested in the toy project. A number of my children hoped to be 
brownies or cub scouts and held genuine boy scouts in high 
regard. Accordingly, I decided to make use of that hero wor¬ 
ship and so invited a tall first-class scout from the seventh 
grade to talk about the toy drive during the first ten minutes of 
my social-studies period. He did a fine job, and my second- 
graders were all for giving away every toy they owned. 
(They’re always that way at first.) We spent the rest of the 
period in pupil-teacher planning: 

1. What type of toy would be best to bring. 

2. How best to approach parents to ask for toys. 

3. The committees, one to take care of the incoming toys 
and judge the possibility of their being mended, and 
another to find out if there was a closet or box to 
receive the toys and, if not, to get one ready. 

We talked together about sharing and decided that Christ¬ 
mas was the time to share what we had with others. One little 
boy volunteered that sharing made him feel good inside but 
was hard on toys. Other children, he felt, usually break them. 

For seatwork, each child drew a large picture in crayon 
of one toy he might bring and wrote two sentences under the 
picture. We decided that each child would tell in his sentences 
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the name of the toy he would bring and what it was like or why 
he liked it. We made together a list on the board of such 
necessary words as bring, share, may bring, intend to bring, 
pretty, runs well, bright colors, round, and tall which we might 
need in our sentences. In addition, I wrote the name of each 
child’s toy on a card as he went to his seat. As the children 
worked, I went from desk to desk and helped with spelling and 
manuscript. That night, I cut out brightly colored letters for 
this caption for a large bulletin board: “We Share Our Toys.” 
Then I mounted the toy pictures I had found and arranged 
them as artistically as I could. 

This ended the first event of the second-grade unit on toys. 
Thus we began the dav-by-day working out of the unit. It may 
sound dull, but it wasn’t. It was fun. 

Before I write a running account of how the unit devel¬ 
oped, I want to tell you a little about my daily program and 
ask you to look back to Part III in my guide to the making of 
a unit. There you will find a list of the types of experience I try 
to include in each unit of work. 

I follow the daily program explained in Meeting Five, 
pages 88-89. This provides for a social-studies or science block; 
a drill and skills block in arithmetic, penmanship, phonics, or 
spelling; a reading and literature block; and a fine-arts block 
including music, art, creative work, storytelling, etc. During a 
unit of study, I use my daily program to serve my unit of work, 
trying to teach by the job instead of by the clock. However, I 
have to be particularly careful that in my enthusiasm I do not 
let my unit take more of the time of each school day than it is 
worth. To avoid that error, I think of each class in terms of its 
subject: language, art, music, reading, etc. I may not have to do 
this when I have taught longer, but now it helps to keep my 
thinking straight. I do not try to get every subject into each 
day s program. However, I maintain a careful balance during 
each week and month. Notice that if the other classes that I 
taught during the day had no connection with the working out 
of a unit, I did not mention them. This is not a running account 
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of my school day, but of my unit on toys. But notice, too, that 
my language teaching was not always limited to the language 
class, that it is often a part of every class. 

A RUNNING ACCOUNT OF A UNIT ON TOYS 

(Group A is the advanced group. Group B is the rest of the second 
grade.) 

FIRST WEEK 
Monday 

Social Studies and Language 

Seventh-grader talked about the toy project. 

Used pupil-teacher planning to discuss the project and to get 
committees to take care of the toys. 

Made a list together of probable words to be used in seatwork. 
Seatwork 

Drew the toy each intended to bring and wrote two sentences 
about it, naming the toy and either telling how it looks or why 
it is liked. 

Fine Arts 

Told the story, Pinoccliio. 

Spelling 

Taught various forms of the words toy, share, bring, repair, and 
paint. 

Reading 

Group B used class time to locate toy stories in readers. 
Group A was sent to library under chairman to collect books 
about toys. (These were the ones I had previously selected. 
Librarian showed the children how to locate the books.) 
Tuesday 
Reading 

Children read the story, "The Toy Mender,” silently and worked 
out the idea of sequence—what happened first, etc. After explana¬ 
tion, wrote complete-sentence answers to such questions from a 
hectographed sheet as, "Why did the children love the toy 

mender?” 

Language „ . . 

Made this composite story, "Our Christmas Sharing, m class: 

"Christmas is a time for sharing. 

"We are going to share our toys with children who lost their toys 
in the flood. 

"We will bring drums, dolls, balls, and Tinker Toys. 
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“We will bring toys that need mending and toys as good as new. 
“The dolls may have no hair or clothes. 

‘The drums may have no sticks. 

“The boy scouts will take them to the fire station. 

“The firemen and some other people will mend them and paint 
them. 

"Good-by, toys! 

“Bring a merry Christmas to your new friends.” 

Seat work 

Children either copied this story or made one of their own. 

Five made original ones. 

Art 

Each made a booklet of sheets of manuscript paper to hold notes 
and stories about the toy unit. 

We discussed different ideas as to how covers might be made 
later. Decided by vote to use finger painting to decorate covers 
as soon as there should be time. 

Penmanship 

Each child carefully wrote his name and “We Share Our Toys” 
in manuscript on the first sheet of booklet. 

Social Studies 

Had reports of the two committees and appointed two more, 
one to sort the toys, the other to take them to the eighth-grade 
room. I told children that as I got my old Teddy bear out of the 
attic, 1 couldn’t help but wonder what he was stuffed with. We 
decided to list our wonderings on the board. I made a big chart 
and copied it in manuscript that night after the children and 
I had reorganized the first draft from the class. The wonderings, 
captioned “We Wonder About Our Toys,” were the problems of 
the unit: 

1. Where toys are made 

2. Who makes them 

3. What they are made of or stuffed with 

4. What is used for doll hair 

5. If dolls’ eyes are hard to make 

6. If children in all lands have toys, and if they are like ours 

7. How toys are transported to stores 

8. Whether or not any toys come from across the ocean 

9. The best ways to take care of toys after we have finished 
playing with them 

10. How toys can cause accidents 
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I had to steer the conversation to get Nos. 9 and 10, but the 
others came easily and naturally. Notice how No. 6 interjected 
a new topic into the outline. That one had not occurred to me, 
but it was a real contribution. I thought maybe a “We Wonder” 
chart would be more natural here than a “We Want to Know” or 
“We Want to Find Out.” The form of the problem may be a 
question or a title like this one. The idea is merely that we have 
organized our want-to-knows and are going to answer them. We 
now have a purpose for finding out. The children copied their 
“wonders” in their new notebooks. 

Wednesday 

Reading 

Group A read toy stories aloud to each other in two subgroups 
under the supervision of leaders. 

Group B reread the story from the day before, and we planned 
together how to dramatize it. We divided into three groups, one 
for each scene, and each chose a place to practice. 

Language 

We went to the toy box and spread the toys out and looked at 
them. We tried to get words and expressions to show how they 
looked, especially good, strong, action words. We wrote them on 
the blackboard under the title “Words Make Pictures.” We got 
such sentences as, “Mary’s doll is sprawled out as if she were 
asleep.” “The Jack-in-the-box looks drunk.” (I suggested tipsy 
later.) “An Indian must have scalped Jeanette’s doll.” The best 
one was, “John’s drum looks all beat out.” The funniest one was 
from Elsie: “Hildreth’s doll looks like my mother when she gets 
up in the morning.” We decided we’d better not use it for fear it 
might hurt Elsie’s mother’s feelings, but we got a good laugh out 
of it. The children copied their favorites into their notebooks. 

Social Studies 

Had pupil-teacher planning as to how we could find the answers 
to our “wonders.” We made a list of possible places on the board. 
These were the usual ones except that Dick suggested that we 
write the toy department of several large city stores to ask where 
toys are made. We chose three good writers to do this. Betty 
suggested that we go on a trip to a local toy store and ask the 
store owner to let us look at his boxes. John said that his father 
had visited a toy factory once, and he’d ask him about it that 
night. I changed my seatwork plan to give us time for planning 
together a letter to the local store man. Each child wrote an 
original one while I helped with words. A committee chose the 
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best one and sent it. I called on the merchant after school so 
that he would be sure to understand what our coming visit would 
entail. 

Thursday 

Reading 

Each group studied a new toy story and, after class, practiced in 
pairs for relay reading to the first grade next day. 

Literature 

Read poems about toys to children, and they acted out “I Once 
Had a Poor Little Doll, Dears” and “My Airplane.” For seat- 
work, each made a two-line rhyme about a toy and copied it into 
the notebook. The best ones were, 

“I thought my doll was ended 

Now she’s going to get mended,” and 

"My old doll bed 

Will be painted red 

The fireman said.” 

Before we made the rhymes we wrote rhyming pairs of helpful 
words on the board to help the slower children. 

Social Studies 

Pupil-teacher planning on how to act on a trip to the store on 
Friday. Chose one boy to introduce the group. Made a list of 
questions to ask. Decided how we should thank the man. For 
seatwork, each child wrote how he was going to act on the trip. 
(These papers made me chuckle.) 

Friday 

Reading 

Read the toy story in relay to the first grade. After class, cut toys 
from magazine pages and pasted them under the captions, “Toys 
That Co,” and “Toys That Are Still." 

Music 

Taught toy song. 

Social Studies and Language 
Took the trip to the store. 

SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Reading 

Divided Group A into three groups of four children each. Each 
group was to read a toy story and tell it in relay; chairman ap¬ 
pointed for each group. Had word drill in sentences for Croup 
B, since they had been stumbling over words in their toy stories. 
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For seatwork, each put as many of the words as possible into 
his homemade picture dictionary. 

Spelling 

Taught the words make, mend, paint, and their various forms. 
Social Studies 

Talked over trip and reread our chart about the “wonders.” 
Wrote answers we learned at the store into good sentences on 
the board. For seatwork, children copied them under proper 
headings in their notebooks. (Each “wonder” was on a half page 
with plenty of room for answers.) Chose a girl to thank toy-store 
man with a letter. Boys decided we should get a present for him. 
Since one boy had seen him smoke cigars, each decided to bring 
a penny toward buying him a good cigar. 

Tuesday 

Reading 

Gave children directed silent reading of a story while, one by 
one, the children chose library books from the toy selection. 
Helped some of the children get the books suited to their abilities 
and helped some with pronouncing proper names. We talked over 
what we might do with these books, deciding to tell when we 
had finished reading them why we would or wouldn’t like them 
for Christmas presents. 

Phonics and Spelling 

Spelling by sound of the words top, drum, horn, and beds. 
Wrote the words for what toys do, such as tops spin, drums beat, 
horns toot. The children thought of the sounds and told me what 
to write for the phonetic words. For seatwork they made sen¬ 
tences from the words on the board. 


Social Studies „ 

Listening exercise: First had children reread the wonder chart, 

then I read to them a magazine article about how dolls are made. 
The children were to listen to find out what materials dolls are 
made of and where parts, such as hair and eyes, come from. 
I stopped often to talk over what I had read. We wrote a sum¬ 
mary of what we learned. For seatwork, assigned yes-no state¬ 
ments based on my reading. Example: “Dolls are sometimes made 
of rubber.” After statements were finished, answered two m 

“wonders” in notebook. 


Wednesday 

Reading . 

Chose three good readers from the group, 

reading a storybook orally to a little group 


each child to start 
seated around him. 
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I helped the weakest group to read an easy toy story from a 
first reader from the reading table at the front of the room. For 
seatwork, each read his own book silently. I helped with words 
and had four children do their reading with my help. 

Rhythms 

Children pretended to be toys. Kept time to rather jerky music 
by moving about like the toys they chose. 

Music 

Sixth-grade girl came to tell story of the “Nutcracker Suite” and 
play the records. Children enjoyed it. 

Social Studies 

Susan reported that a lady on the next street had a doll hospital. 
Some wanted to visit it. After discussion, we decided to have 
Susan and Mary ask the lady to come to talk. Played a little 
creative dramatics, one pretending to be the doll lady and the 
other, the child asking her to come. Also talked over the idea 
of a host and hostess to receive visitors. Made a list of duties on 
the board and voted on two children to visit the fire station and 
find out how the toys were progressing. Talked over possible 
ways of approaching firemen. For seatwork, finished copying 
answers to the “wonders” learned in yesterday’s lesson or worked 
on picture dictionary. 

Thursday 
Reading and Art 

Asked children if they would like to make a Christmas toy. 
Had made mimeographed directions of how to make four differ¬ 
ent types of cardboard toys. Had a finished model of each pattern 
for children to look at. Each chose which he would make. Helped 
each group with words, then had the children read directions 
silently. Materials were at hand and children worked at follow¬ 
ing the directions. I had trained four helpers the night before, 
and they now helped the toy makers. 

Language and Penmanship 

Talked about writing letters to Santa Claus. Decided to follow 
this outline: 

1. Thank Santa Claus for last year’s presents. 

2. Tell him what you want this year. 

3. Wish him well on his trip. 

The form of a letter was reviewed from our letter chart, and a 
big envelope addressed to Santa Claus was placed on display. 
We made a fist of words we might need, and children wrote 
letters carefully as I supervised from desk to desk. 
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Social Studies 

Told an original story to children about a boy who never put 
anything away until his toys held a meeting and decided to 
teach him a lesson. He thought it was a bad dream, but he 
reformed. Children were delighted with the story and asked to 
dramatize it. Planned the dramatization in class. Chose two 
teams, each to work out a dramatization of the story in extra time. 
Friday 
Reading 

Group A started looking in books on various lands trying to find 
out about toys of foreign children. Worked with them until they 
got started. They looked in third- and fourth-grade libraries. 
Showed them how to mark places in the books with colored slips. 
Their assignment was to prepare to present the materials they 
found to the other children on the next Wednesday morning. 
They were to get the material together in order to practice read¬ 
ing it on Tuesday under a chosen leader. They were to show 
pictures if possible. After Group A got going, I used the words 
I had helped individuals with the day before for functional 
drill in sentences. 

Language 

Had the two groups present their versions of the dramatization. 
The children evaluated and made suggestions, and the best actors 
were chosen to give the play the next day. Planned good ques¬ 
tions to ask doll lady. 

Social Studies 

Doll lady talked and brought samples. Children found out the 
answers to another “wonder.” 

THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Reading 

Group B read silently to prepare to draw pictures of paragraphs 
while I helped Group A get ready for Tuesday morning. 
Language 

Planned what to do to thank doll lady. Decided to bring her 
some pretty cloth from home to give her for her dolls, also stray 
kid gloves (for shoes) and some hat felt. Decided to write a 
poem to her. Said they were tired of writing thank-yous. Wrote, 

together: 

“We like you, Doll Lady. 

You are like a nurse. 
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You fix broken heads. 

You paint pale cheeks. 

You make dolls well. 

All you do we cannot tell. 

When our Christmas dolls get sick 
We will bring them to you quick. 

We like you, Doll Lady. 

We think you look like a pretty grandma doll. 

“With love. 

The Second Grade.” 

(We particularly noted use of comma before "Doll Lady” to show 
to whom we were speaking.) 

Janice was chosen to copy this poem, and a committee was 
chosen to take the poem and the materials we had collected to 
the doll lady’s house. Had a short creative drama on how to 
present the materials. For seatwork, cut out toys from magazine 
pages to use later for toy-store play. 

Social Studies 

Planning period for sharing day on Friday: First read our won¬ 
ders and found that all had been answered except one on foreign 
toys, and that was to be taken care of in reading on Tuesday. 
Reviewed and thought through how best to share our learning 
and fun with the parents. Made a list on board of all the things 
that had been done. Worked to get a variety in the program. 
Everybody wanted to be in everything. Had to talk about shar¬ 
ing places as well as toys. Decided to work hard at practice this 
week to get everything ready. 

Program decided on: 

1. Little skit (yet to be made) opening with conversation 
among four children dressed as dilapidated toys. Scouts 
come and take them away to be fixed. At the end of 
program, toys come back just like new and tell stories. 

2. A report on the toys collected by our room. 

3. Our “wonders” read one at a time, with different children 
telling parents what we found out. 

4. “Toyland” song and carols. 

5. Part of “Nutcracker Suite” played and explained. 

6. Toy story read in relay. 

7. Dramatization of “The Toy Mender.” 

8. Three children tell about their Christmas books. 

9. A boy dressed as Santa Claus tells what the letters to 
him had said the second-graders wanted for Christmas. 
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(One boy, insisting that this be done while parents were 
there, said with a grin that it might help.) 

10. Skit about boy who left his toys scattered about 

11. Vocabulary words to be explained. 

12. Rhymes read. 

13. One little girl pretends to be doll lady and tells about 
her doll hospital. Another reads the poem to her. 

Wrote down lists of jobs to be done. Decided to go over list 
the next day to see who would do which. 

For seatwork, completed things in “wonder” book not copied 
previously. 

Tuesday 

Reading 

A group reported on toys of foreign lands, telling about some 
and reading about others. Summarized material on board to put 
into “wonder” books. Copied as seatwork in penmanship. 
Arithmetic 

Pictures children had cut out on Monday had been pasted on 
chart and priced as in a toy store. Children “bought” and “sold” 
them, making change with real money. Chairmen were respon¬ 
sible for returning money afterwards. Seatwork: Each child wrote 
a sentence into his “wonder” book telling how much the Christ¬ 
mas present he wanted most would cost. 

Art 

Worked on finger paintings for covers of “wonder” books. 

Class had settled upon ideas in four-person buzz sessions. 
Language 

Planned and wrote invitations for Friday’s sharing day. 

Social Studies 

Practiced and worked over a dramatization about toys and safety. 
Assigned jobs to different groups. Just before class was over, John 
suggested refreshments for Friday. Decided to think about it 
next day. 

Seatwork: Told in three sentences (after help with vocabulary) 
what each had learned about courtesy during this toy unit. Sug¬ 
gestions were made and put on the board. The sweetest one was, 
“I think I know now what Christmas means. 

Wednesday 

Reading 

Children talked about favorite books, following this outline: 

1. The name of the book. 

2. The author. 
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3. What the story is about. 

4. Why I would (or wouldn’t) like to own this book. 

5. Show two pictures. 

6. Read one little bit. 

At the close of the period, children evaluated the reports, and we 
wrote the evaluation. Seatwork: Each wrote two sentences about 
his book in his “wonder” book. 

Language and Penmanship 

Recopied the invitations to parents which had not looked good 
enough to send. Mailman brought letters from two toy-depart¬ 
ment managers telling where some toy factories are located. 
Displayed letters proudly. Decided to thank the writers on Thurs¬ 
day. 

Arithmetic 

More of Tuesday’s toy-store practice and silent reading of toy¬ 
buying arithmetic problems from a mimeographed sheet. 

Social Studies 

Reports of committees. Straightened out two disagreements about 
authority. Decided to go through whole program next day. Had 
good listening exercise on magazine article about wooden toys. 
Decided to decorate napkins in art period next day. Many asked 
to go to fire station to see finished toys. Sent committee off after 
school to see if they were done. 

Thursday 

Reading 

More book reports. Vote on best three for Friday’s program. 
Language 

Made letters to send to businessmen. Chose to send one done by 
a boy whose writing had improved so much that we thought his 
should be sent. (Children showed growth in social responsibility 
here.) Committee reported toys were to be sent out of town that 
afternoon. Voted reluctantly that we didn’t have time to go. 
Had quite an argument about refreshments for Friday. Felt bound 
to have them, but had no money. Most children disappointed, and 
a few were disgusted. 

Music 

Boy who was to explain "Nutcracker Suite” practiced with us as 
audience. Reviewed song and carols. 

Social Studies 

Evaluation of our toy project: 

1. Reviewed facts learned 

2. Reviewed how much our community had helped us 
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3. Decided that we needed better and smoother work on 
committees 

4. Decided we needed better work habits 

5. Talked over again what sharing meant and what we could 
do to share during Christmas vacation 

6. Lighted the Christmas tree and sang many of the Christmas 
carols 

Friday 

Work day for committees. Rehearsed each other. Worked hard. 

Party went off well. Two mothers surprised us all with popcorn 

balls. Had refreshments after all. 

I try to sit down after each unit to look myself in the eye 
—figuratively. I try to evaluate the learning of both children 
and teacher. I look again at my plans, I look again at my re¬ 
sults, and I weigh and balance. 

After the rush of Christmas was over, I came to these 
conclusions about our unit of work on toys: 

1. On the whole, the unit was very much worth while. 
Almost every pupil “grew” as a result of working together. 

2. We needed more committee work. The children had not 
worked too well together. 

3. We had attempted too much writing. We’d have to plan 
less writing for second-graders. 

4. Our sharing-day program was too long. 

5. We began our plans for Friday’s program too late and 
had had to hurry too much. 

6. We attempted a few things too many in the short time 
we had had. 

But both the children and I had grown because of the unit. 

Following Miss Ruth as she plans and carries out an ex¬ 
perience unit with her children has given you some idea of 
what a teacher must keep in mind as she guides the learning 
of children. You can easily see why one teacher cannot use the 
same unit of work that another teacher uses. No two groups 
of children have exactly the same needs. However, teachers 
who, like mothers, usually have more to do than they can get 
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done have found a way to help one another in the making 
of units. Groups of them work together in the making of 
“resource units” which are so filled with ideas and experiences 
that they can serve the needs of almost any group of children. 

Turn to page 264 in the Appendixes, and notice the resource 
units there. Notice that in a resource unit, instead of one 
approach to a unit, as many as a dozen possible approaches 
are listed, among which a teacher may choose. Instead of five 
language experiences, fifteen may be suggested. From such a 
complete storehouse of ideas—and that is what a resource unit 


really is—many different units can be fashioned by as many 
teachers, yet each can be tailor-made for an individual group 
of children. Still, even after the individual teacher plans her 
own experience unit, she cannot count on its turning out as she 
plans it. Remember that Miss Ruth warned you that a plan 
for an experience unit is a basic plan to start out from, not a 


pattern to follow. Five teachers may make their plans from 
the same resource units, yet they will end with five widely 
different experience units. 


In many cities and counties, groups of teachers who teach 
the same grades work together in the making of resource units, 
thus enriching one another’s teaching. Many teachers working 
democratically together produce better units than can usually 
be planned by any one working alone. 

Administrators are beginning to believe that resource units 
answer the needs of the children better and are of more help 

to beginning teachers than are detailed statements of curric¬ 
ulum purposes. 


If you will turn to pages 264-301 in the Appendixes, you 
will find a number of resource units for various grades. On pages 
143-156, in Meeting Seven, you will find listed and explained 
practically every type of reading lesson that a teacher can use 
in a unit. These lessons will supplement the ideas suggested in 
the sample resource units included in the Appendixes. On pages 
190-197, in Meeting Eight, ideas for experiences in both oral 
and written language are listed with suggestions for their use. 
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Notice that the simplest outline for planning a unit of 
work appears in this meeting, on pages 107-109. Most elemen¬ 
tary-school teachers are looking for ideas, not verbiage, and 
appreciate statements that are streamlined and uninvolved. 

It is almost amusing to read the bookish resource units 
which some teachers prepare. Since they are meant for the eyes 
of administrators, such units are not written in the simple, 
direct style common to the classroom, but tend to be as pedan¬ 
tic and circuitous as the directions sent out with government 
questionnaires. The first requisite of any useful piece of written 
work is that its meaning be clear and easy to understand. 

In line with this thought, it may be wise to answer at this 
point the three questions asked most frequently by teachers 
working on experience units for the first time. 

The first question: in what ways do units for primary 
grades differ from those for the middle grades and junior high 
school? 

Thinking back through Miss Ruth’s day-by-day develop¬ 
ment of a unit of work, and bearing in mind what we have 
said about how children learn, we can answer this question 
together: 

1. Primary-grade children, especially those in first grade, 
can find few of the answers to their questions in books that 
they can read for themselves. Therefore, to answer their ques¬ 
tions they will have to listen to the teacher, to older children, 
and to each other; they will have to observe, look at pictures 
and movies, have interviews, and go on excursions. There will 
be less reading to answer questions in a primary-grade unit 
than in an intermediate- or upper-grade one. 

2. Since the social habits of working together in commit- 
tees-discussing, planning, and evaluating-are not so well 
established in children of the lower grades, such democratic 
skills must be practiced under direct supervision. The primary 
teacher should give freedom to little children no faster than 
they are prepared to use it. However, primary teachers must 
not fail to let children grow through the daily use of democratic 
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skills. There is no particular age at which children become 
responsible; they acquire responsibility slowly through assum¬ 
ing it slowly. Children who do nothing but follow directions 
can scarcely become adept at thinking for themselves. 

3. Since little children find it especially hard to keep still 
and interested for long intervals, their unit experiences should 
be more varied and active than those for upper and middle 
grades. 

4. Since writing is not as natural a medium of expression 
for primary-grade children as it is for older children, their 
communications will necessarily be less often written than oral. 

5. Creative dramatics and creative play are characteristics 
of childhood living. They should have an even larger place in 
the learning of little children than in the learning of older ones. 

6. Since seeing is believing, teaching in the primary grades 
should be made as visual as possible. Firsthand experience 
should be offered wherever possible. 

In general, unit teaching in the primary grades must be 
more closely supervised, more often teacher-directed, more 
dramatic, more oral, more active, more varied, more visual, 
more real, and of shorter duration than the experiences of the 
middle- and upper-grade units. 

The second question that occurs to teachers new to experi¬ 
ence units is what mistakes do teachers new to the unit method 
of teaching tend to make? 

1. Many teachers, planning units for the first time, con¬ 
tinue the work for too long a period of time. As was pointed 
out in a former chapter, children, especially little children, 
rarely wish to know all about any subject. A teacher plan¬ 
ning a unit of work should take these things into consideration 
in determining the length of time her unit will run: 

a. How much time the curriculum has allotted her to teach 
during the year. 

b. The needs, ages, and interests of her children. 

c. The importance of the unit for establishing attitudes, 
understandings, appreciations, skills, and habits. 
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d. The curricula of the other grades of the school. If the 
social-studies curriculum, for instance, deals with China 
in the seventh grade, a fourth-grade teacher would not 
want to deal with that subject exhaustively. 

Perhaps the word exhaustively is the key to this question 
of time. A good motto for teachers would be, “Exhaust neither 
the subject nor the childrens interest.” Since the real purposes 
of a unit are those listed under Point IV, Item F, in Miss Ruth’s 
guide to unit making (p. 108), new habits and skills can 
be acquired more easily in a new unit than in one of which 
the children are tired. The interest of the children and the 
common sense of the teacher are the twin thermometers by 
which to judge the length of time to spend on a unit of work. 

2. Teachers often confuse the idea of experiences (activi¬ 
ties ) with learning itself. Experiences are the means by which 
the learning is carried forward. Beginning teachers are prone 
to offer too many activities of the same type, and thus the 
sum total of learning is curtailed. A nice balance between fact 
and habit, between understandings and skills, is the need here. 
It is for this reason that the teacher must guide the children’s 
planning and lead them to be aware of their own needs. Unless 
the teacher’s purposes and the children’s purposes are nearly 
aligned, pupil interest will surely be lacking. It is to keep the 
purposes and the concepts to be arrived at in mind that a 
teacher sits down and works out a plan of the unit in the first 
place. There is often some truth to the wry statement made 
by an old teacher: “The school of yesterday offered too much 
dry fact; the modem school offers too much meaningless activ¬ 
ity.” Make your activity serve the children’s needs, not the 
needs serve the activity. 

3. Beginners at unit teaching are likely to forget to carry 
out the experiences of the unit by democratic procedures. 
There is often as much study-recite work in unit teaching as 
there is in the more formal techniques. If the “how” as well as 
the “what” is not part of the teacher’s purpose, there is little 
point in attempting to organize unit learning. Pupil-teacher 
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planning often breaks down into teacher planning, pupil assim¬ 
ilating. Children who do not learn to plan, to organize, to direct, 
to evaluate, to work in committees, to share, and to co-operate 
have not been helped by the unit method of teaching. In fact, 
they have not even experienced it. The name unit teaching 
often covers the same old-style procedure that it is meant 
to replace. In considering how many teachers have failed to 
catch the spirit of modem teaching, I think of the excitable 
sergeant who forgot how to word a command, but after several 
fumblings yelled out, “Hell, it doesn’t matter what I call it! 
Just do it, you so-and-sos!” 

The third question frequently asked by teachers who are 
unfamiliar with unit methods is what is the "trouble spot ” 
in unit teaching? 

Arriving at a problem is one point at which the teacher 
organizing her first unit of work bogs down. Miss Ruth, in her 
toy unit, put her unit’s problem under the simple caption, 
“We Wonder.” Whenever possible, a problem should come out 
of the discussion used in the approach. Discussion about a 
new rabbit naturally gives rise to the problem, “How shall we 
care for our rabbit?” A discussion by primary children about 
their helpers should lead directly to the problem, “Who are 
our helpers?” and through teacher guidance the children can 
be led to add to that problem, “How can we show them that 
we appreciate their help?” In discussing the rights and priv¬ 
ileges of Americans in a unit on democracy and freedom 
(see Appendix, p. 280), it is a simple step to formulate the 
problem, “Where did Americans get their ideas of freedom?” 
Frankly, it does not much matter whether the problem is 
stated first by the teacher or first by the pupils. As long as it 
arises out of a question felt by the children , any problem can 
lead to a worth-while unit. Many problems arise naturally out 
of the previous unit studied. Map study and looking at statis¬ 
tics in the appendix of a geography book often pose such 
problems as, “How can such a small, rocky land support so 
many people?” or “Why is the country so backward when it 
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is so blessed by nature?” or “Why did the Oregon trail take 
the path it did?” 

Looking at pictures gives rise to many problems. Perform¬ 
ing experiments and gathering science specimens bring prob¬ 
lems to the minds of children. A consideration of the often 
faulty beliefs held by children before a unit of study begins 
leads to such problems as, “Are snakes a menace?” and “Should 
we kill toads?” A day or two of free reading, followed by a 
discussion of startling statements found in the reading, will 
raise questions in the minds of students. The showing of a 
movie or listening to a radio broadcast often does as well in 
less time. 

In summary, we can say that unit problems arise out of 
previous study and discussion; from looking at pictures, movies 
and exhibits; from map study; from listening; and from experi¬ 
mentation. Not always do the problems and the sub-problems 
come in good form or in organized form from the children. 
When this is the case, the teacher does not change the word¬ 
ing or the arrangement; she leads the class to make its own 
revisions. 

Unit teaching will be effective only if and when it is used 
as a method of guiding the learning of children in finding the 
answers to their questions, in changing their attitudes, in deep¬ 
ening their understanding, in refining their skills, and in de¬ 
veloping better habits of thinking and working. There is no 
single right way of teaching children, and no teacher is ever 
too old or too young to experiment in seeking better ways of 
guiding children to learn. 

As a rural teacher 1 said to me last year, in evaluating the 
changes she had effected among her twenty-one children en¬ 
rolled among all eight grades: “In times past, I've felt, as many 
other teachers have, that an experience program could hardly 
be brought into our rural schools with their already over¬ 
crowded daily schedule, lack of equipment, large enrollments 
in a wide range of ages, and our lack of confidence in ourselves 

1 Pearl Anderson, Clockmaker School, Westby, WiJ. 
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under such a program. However, through my course in curric¬ 
ulum making last summer and my supervised project in science 
this semester, I have found that an experience program is more 
relaxing, interesting, and satisfying, both for me and for the 
children than the teach-learn method. ... I have found that 
guiding childrens learning through problems stimulates them 
into action instead of giving them the feeling that there is 
another tiresome lesson to be done. 

“We carried out our science projects both individually and 
in group activity. I tried to keep my eight grades in three 
science groups, since that seemed to result in the greatest 
efficiency. I learned to have always in progress some continu¬ 
ing projects for individual children. Some of our first projects 
are still incomplete. Although it was hard at first, I learned 
to let children go ahead, and I advised and guided instead 
of dictating. Another great accomplishment was getting away 
from the standing in front of the class for every lesson. Vary¬ 
ing procedures grew out of our desires to find out. 

“I’m happy that our science work has made this statement 
by Croxton come true: ‘The activities create occasions and 
mind sets for many associated learning activities.’ 2 

“We have a poster which says: 

WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO: 

setting our cluck hen. (Gr. 1-2) 
seeing our cocoons hatch. (Gr. 1-8) 
planting flower seeds. (Gr. 3-4) 
seeing our hyacinths bloom. (Gr. 1-2) 
training our collie. (Gr. 5-7) 

“It is a wonderful feeling to break with tradition and try 
new ways. I think I know now how the early pioneers felt 
when they first came to America.” 

A unit of study grows as it goes, and so do the children 
and the teacher. 


™’ C ' C " )x ' on - teaching Science in the Elementary Grades (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.. 1940), p. 62. 
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MEETING SEVEN 


AMERICANS NEED TO READ TO LEAD 



It must be true— 

I read it in the paper 


c 

V_^ritical thinking and reading are the American’s 
number one tools and his most effective weapons. Our pioneer 
forefathers conquered the physical wilderness with ax, gun, 
and Bible. Their great-great-great-grandsons must conquer 
an ideological wilderness with critical thinking and realistic 
ideals. The modem wilderness, like a forest of cobwebs, ap¬ 
pears frail and unsubstantial. Yet those who would steer a 
straight course through the tangled forest of propaganda, half- 
truths, and patent lies are often confused and misled. 

As the poet Robert Nathan points out in “A Note to Poli¬ 
ticians,” 

“Gentlemen, let me assure you we lose our freedom 
When men begin to talk and step like their neighbors. 

Even before the guns begin.” 1 

Men leam to talk and step like their neighbors only if they 
know no better, have been careless of their freedoms, or are 
under unscrupulous or misguided leaders. An American dares 
not be any of these. The essence of democracy is freedom of 
thought and action. Can it be, as Nathan says later in the same 


X 


Robert Nathan, A Winter*, Tide (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940) 
txcerpt reprinted by permission. 
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35-30. 
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poem, that we are giving our democracy “away like bits of an 
old house” because “we are not sure enough that we want it”? 2 

No citizen of any country can be really free unless he is in 
possession of facts. He cannot proceed intelligently unless he 
is informed. Only where there is a free press, freedom of 
speech, and an uncensored radio can democracy flourish. The 
typical attitude of an American must be a critical attitude, and 
the education of the children of a democracy must be geared 
to critical thinking. 

As Joseph Hart points out in Mind in Transition, “We need 
an education in problems, not in answers!” 3 

The solving of problems takes thinking. Fact, not propa¬ 
ganda or prejudice, is the stuff with which Americans must 
think if they would get the right answers to their problems. 

America seems to be emerging from an era of loose think¬ 
ing. The truth has been growing so elastic as to cease to be the 
truth. The school child, the adolescent youth, and the adult 
need new respect for facts, since only facts can lead to the 
truth, and only the truth can keep us free. We have too often 
been a nation of citizens who avoid hard facts. We have been 
inclined to talk around a subject rather than on it. We have 
temporized too many times when we should have stood firm. 
We have taken aspirin for our political headaches as well as for 


bodily ones. 

Words can mislead as well as enlighten. Many of us have 
chuckled over this story about Bill and Nancy Briggs: 

Bill, so the tale goes, had just been told by the family 
doctor that he was suffering from chronic alcoholism. 

“I just can’t tell that to Nancy, Doc,” Bill pleaded. She 
believes in me. Can’t you call it something else?” 

The old doctor, who had brought both Bill and Nancy 
into the world, smiled. “If it will make you feel better about 
it, go home and tell her you have chronic syncopation,” he 


2 

9 


Ibid., pp. 34—35. 

Joseph K. Hart, Mind in Transition (New York: Covici, Friede, & Co., 
p. 362. 
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suggested with a twinkle. “But remember that Nancy used to 
be & a schoolteacher, BUI, so don’t expect to get by with anything 

for long.” 

Nancy was troubled when she heard that her husband 
was suffering from chronic syncopation, a disease that she was 
led to believe is brought on by overwork. She comforted her 
husband and excused him from the bridge club that evening. 

But the next morning, after Bill had gone to work, the 
word syncopation persistently elbowed its way into Nancy s 
thoughts. Eventually, as the doctor had anticipated, Nancy 
consulted the dictionary. You can probably guess her indig¬ 
nation when she found this definition: “Syncopation —lively and 
irregular leaping from bar to bar.” 

The “next morning” comes to many Americans as it came 
to Nancy. Many of us who used to think little about foreign 
policy, international relations, and relations between capital 
and labor are beginning to watch current developments in 
these fields. But to too many Americans, these vital concerns 
of all citizens remain only pat phrases which they use glibly 
to cover superficial knowledge. Newspaper-reading Ameri¬ 
cans take in thousands of facts daily but assimilate few of 
them into changed attitudes and understanding. Too many 
readers read only to add to, not to change, their opinions. We, 
who are responsible for our schools, have not been guiltless of 
this type of superficiality. We have looked more to popular 
method than to result. We have become enmeshed in the web 
of our own words. After perusing a recent book on education, 
one unconsciously finds oneself wondering if the author might 
not be saying, with Alice in Wonderland, “I’m afraid I can’t 
put it more clearly for I can’t understand it myself to begin 
with.” 

After such an immersion in whipped-cream words, one 
must clear one’s head with a refreshing plunge into the still, 
clear waters of the Psalms. 

It is little wonder, however, that our schools are not doing 
the job they should do in leading the youth of the land to 
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think. According to a study by The Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, 4 more than one-eighth of all the elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers employed in the United States have 
had fewer than two years of college training, and fewer than 
forty per cent have degrees. Untrained teachers have no more 
place in our schools in these involved times than have un¬ 
trained doctors in our hospitals. Our children are too impor¬ 
tant to the future of democracy for us to allow them to be 
guided by those who do not know the way. 

Whether our schools are reflecting our times or our times 
are reflecting our schools hardly matters. What to do about 
the resultant condition matters a great deal. Americans, since 
each is a living cell in a living organism of democratic govern¬ 
ment, dare not be either superficial thinkers or superficial 
readers. 

In order to maintain a functioning democratic govern¬ 
ment, Americans must read widely , Americans must read and 
think critically, and Americans must use their facts to change 
their ways. 

Americans need to read to lead. They cannot maintain 
their democratic rights without reading thoughtfully and well. 
An American must get his information about the candidates 
he votes for through listening to the radio or from reading 
current material. But an American will be no better off than 
a citizen of a totalitarian country if he reads only the news¬ 
papers and magazines that agree with what he already be¬ 
lieves. Every American needs to read widely before he decides 
how to vote. It is good for every conservative to read at least 
one liberal newspaper in addition to his favorite conservative 
newspaper. What he reads there may be distorted, but this 
very distortion may enable him to see more clearly the issues 
at stake. A newspaper at either extreme, left or right, works 
like a distorting mirror at a fair. It may reflect only the truth, 
but it enlarges some parts of the truth and compresses others. 

« The Forty-eight State School Systems (Chicago: The Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, 1949), pp. 71, 202. 
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Reading a paper that has a policy sharply different from his 
own will help any intelligent reader to see the truth more 
clearly. The reforms which are effected in a democratic coun¬ 
try are often brought out first in liberal papers. The liberal 
ideas of one era tend to become the conservative ideas of 
the next. For this reason, no American can be sure he is doing 
his best thinking unless he reads both liberal and conservative 
newspapers. To be properly informed, Americans must read 
widely. 

There is a grave danger in reading only strongly partisan 
newspapers. The reader may swallow whole one of the points 
of view prepared for him. For this reason America, through 
its schools, must prepare its citizenry with mental radar to 
detect propaganda. Critical reading and thinking can and 
must be taught during the first eight years of an elementary- 
school child’s life. Only as it becomes part of a child’s pattern 
of learning will critical thinking become a part of his living. 
An American’s only weapon against propaganda is his ability 
to think and read critically. He must armor himself against 
the inroads of unscrupulous or coercive advertising, clever 
propaganda, and the misleading treatment of news in unethical 
newspapers. The attitude of “Why?” and “What is the source 
of this information?” and “What is behind this opinion?” must 
be always with him. He must doubt as he reads, as he listens, 
and as he looks. Like the Pilgrim fathers, he must take his 
weapons with him wherever he goes—to the radio, to the tele¬ 
vision set, to the town meeting, to the religious service, to the 
movies, to the labor temple, and to the corporation board meet¬ 
ing. He can no longer have a whole-hearted respect even for 
what his senses tell him. Like the Quaker of old, he must be¬ 
lieve hardly anything he hears and only half of what he sees. 

Americans are beginning to recognize this inability to 
trust their senses and are using the long-treasured American 
method of combating it-education in critical thinking. 

The critical attitude begins at home. The child first learns 
the questioning attitude at home, later at school. A home that 
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questions usually produces children who question. One of the 
best homes I ever visited had all kinds of experiments going 
on in the back shed. In one comer, an eight-year-old boy was 
trying to find out through feeding white mice whether or not 
it was worth his while to drink milk. (Incidentally, he found 
that it was!) Mary, the thirteen-year-old, was testing her mice 
to find out the effect of patent breakfast foods as compared 
with cooked cereals. These children had come home from school 
armed with health information and had challenged their moth¬ 
er’s breakfast menus. Instead of getting angry, their mother 
had said, “Let’s find out.” And they did. In the garden plot, 
the father and the children were always experimenting with 
this and that plant on different kinds of soil. 

In another family of my acquaintance, one of the children 
came home with the report that a Negro boy had come to his 
school and the children of his room had decided to have noth¬ 


ing to do with him. His parents looked at each other, but said 
nothing. They decided to broaden the viewpoint of their young¬ 
ster through experience and through reading. Accordingly, they 
subtly propagandized their son by introducing him gradually 
to the stories of such Negroes as Marian Anderson, Booker T. 
Washington, Joe Louis, and George Washington Carver. After 
a brilliant concert by a Negro vocalist, the mother gave a small 
party in her honor, including her son and his friends among 
the guests. Some time later the boy’s parents were happy to 
see him gradually beginning to assume a different attitude 
toward Negroes and toward his lone Negro classmate. The 
critical attitude can begin at home. If it is nurtured there it 


will carry over into school and adult life. 

The critical attitude is fostered at school in the first year 
the child attends. “Is that true? Let us find out together.” So 
says the modem school in reply to such questions as, Do 
toads give warts to children who handle them? and Is fog 
smoke?” Children should be taught to question statements that 
are hard to believe and to look for further proof before accept¬ 


ing them as true. 
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In teaching any reading lesson, the child must be made 
aware that he is reading to solve a problem. Such questions 
as, “How did Sally go about finding her way home?” and “How 
do you know big Bill is a kind policeman?” give purpose and 
meaning to even the first reading a child does for himself. 
Mere “barbershop reading,” as Betts calls it, never does. 5 

To think critically about his reading in any school subject, 
a student, big or little, must: 

1. read with a problem in mind. 

2. consult as many sources as possible to find a solution to 
his problem. 

3. constantly evaluate the data he collects. 

4. try to find at least a temporary answer to his problem. 

5. keep his mind open to further data concerning his 
problem. 

One can readily see that a child who reads to answer such 
a problem as “Why is Switzerland called the playground of 
Europe?” will probably read more intelligently than one who 
is simply reading about Switzerland because the teacher as¬ 
signed pages 53-54 as the day’s geography lesson. You your¬ 
self know that if you are reading a magazine article on “How 

Mr._Hoodwinked the American Voter” in order to know 

whether or not you should vote for the gentleman in question 
in a forthcoming election, you are likely to get more out of 
the article than if you were perusing it idly. A child gets more 
out of an article in Junior Scholastic or My Weekly Reader 
if he reads with such questions in mind as “Why should Alaska 
be taken into the Union as a state?” or “Why is the discoverv 
of a new iron mountain in South America so important at this 
time?” 

The fact that units of work are series of experiences set up 
to answer problems is the best recommendation for their use 
in a democratic schoolroom. Their use tends to develop critical 
thinking. 

8 Emmett A. Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction (Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1946). 
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For example, during a unit of work on the opening up of 
the West groups of students in “buzz sessions” may have listed 
reasons why the early Santa Fe trail followed the path it did. 
Such reasons as these might have been given: there were passes 
through the mountains on this route; the early settlers followed 
the paths of the rivers; and they wanted to go that way because 
the scenery was beautiful. When viewed critically by the whole 
class, the spurious reasons are soon cast aside, and only those 
reasons which seem reasonable are kept to guide subsequent 
reading. 

In short, critical thinking is nothing more or less than 
problem solving, whether it be testing the reasonableness of 
a course of action or evaluating a completed one. Many parents 
and teachers reprimand a child with, “We don’t do that.” In¬ 
stead, a child needs counseling: “If you do that, what will be 
the result of your action?” Teaching a child to think of an act 
in terms of its consequences is training him to think critically. 
Most of our nation’s mistakes in foreign policy are caused 
either by ignorance of facts or through failure to evaluate the 
policy in terms of its results. To survive, America must become 
a nation of critical thinkers who are guided in their thinking 
by the law of cause and effect. In Meeting Two (pp. 28-30), 
the problem-solving technique for helping a young person to 
see such cause-effect relationships, and to make up his mind 
in the light of critical thinking, was pointed out. 

Children are full of questions, as every question-hounded 
parent and primary-grade teacher knows. “What will happen 
to this if I do that?” has often led to punishment. However, 
whenever parents and teachers encourage the questioning atti¬ 
tude in children, they encourage critical thinking. 

The teacher who teaches children how to study at an early 
age is doing most toward helping them to read critically. For 
all studying is reading critically. Training oneself to remember 
and evaluate what one has read is part of learning to study. 

There are almost as many ways to study as there are stu¬ 
dents, but the various methods have these common elements: 
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1. Reading the entire selection to get the general idea be¬ 
fore beginning to study 

2. Deciding on the big problem that the article answers, 
stopping to question and to analyze as one reads 

3. Picking out the points that help answer the problem 
and the sub-points under these points 

These same elements may involve writing a summary of 
each important paragraph by deciding what question the 
paragraph answers, then writing a summary sentence or mak¬ 
ing an outline of its main points. 

Children in the third grade can be taught to read an 
article in My Weekly Reader, then to find the main points in 
what they have read. The ability to write good summary sen¬ 
tences can hardly be developed in ordinary children before 
grades four and five, but even first- and second-graders can 
be taught critical reading through such methods as yes-no 
questions, questions evaluating characters (“What kind of 
man was the toy mender?”), and predicting the probable re¬ 
sult of a particular action in a story. 

The following suggestions may help teachers to plan bet¬ 
ter critical reading training for their children: 

1. Prepare true-false statements from a lesson in the text. Let 
children play “prove it” by having each youngster read orally from 
his book the part that proves the statement on the study sheet to 
be true or false. 

2. Don’t answer such questions as, “Miss Jones, is it true that 
toads eat their own skins? My cousin Jack says so!” Instead, show 
the questioner where he can find the answer, and let him tell the 
class his findings. 

I know one teacher who keeps a corner of her blackboard for 
questions that children ask. She uses the reading class once each 
week for solving these problems, assigning several children to each 
question. Such questions, especially in grades one, two, and three, 
may be the starters of interesting units of work. 

3. Teach the chairman of a discussion group to keep the chil¬ 
dren on the topic under discussion. While this is in reality a lan- 

piage or communication problem rather than a reading problem it 
belongs here too. 
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4. When the pupils are first taught note taking in grade four 
or five—and in some cases even in grade three—they should be care¬ 
fully taught to leave out any notes not related to the topic. A sense 
of judgment comes slowly as children acquire practice in evaluation. 

5. The skill of outlining will help children in grades five to 
eight to learn which topics belong and which do not. Remember 
to outline after all the material has been read; outlining is always 
useful as a looking back. 

6. As you occasionally make up arithmetic problems from 
statistics in current papers and magazines, include one or more 
items that the children will not need to use in order to solve the 
problem. This should help to develop a sense of judgment as to 
which items are important. 

7. In making a list of the criteria by which the facts given in 
a report are to be judged, include such a question as, “Did you 
include any information which, even though interesting, did not 
pertain to your topic?” 

8. Encourage children to challenge any question that strikes 
them as being invalid or questionable. Teach older children to trace 
down such questionable or absurd statements in advertising as, 
“This preparation is good for backache.” Encourage the questioner 
to ask a doctor for a list of the common causes of backache and 
then to judge if this one remedy could cure so many different ail¬ 
ments. 

9. Encourage children to find out why people take the stands 
they do on current questions. Welcome such comments as, That 

Senator_comes from a dairy state is probably the reason that 

he opposed the lifting of the oleomargarine tax.” 

10. Make a bulletin board of who's who for grade five. As 
children learn about a new author, explorer, or other prominent 
person, let one child introduce him to the class and put his picture 
on display. This will give children a respect for people who are 
genuine authorities on different matters. (For instance, they may 
introduce John Tunis, author of teen-age sports fiction, as an author¬ 
ity because he was for years a sportswriter for a New York daily 

paper.) . 

11. As soon as children are old enough to be interested in 

sources, have them glean information about authors from book 
jackets. Young Wings, or magazine articles. Encourage them to 
make such statements as, "Admiral Byrd is well qualifie ^ 0 
write about Antarctica because he has done so much exploring 

there.” 
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As often as possible in science class, let children make experi¬ 
ments to prove or disprove theories before they do their reading 
in the book. This let’s-look-and-see attitude on the part of school 
children is the best possible preparation for detecting propaganda 
later in life. Let the science comer be always alive with some form 
of finding out-beans planted in glass jars in order to study their 
root systems, water evaporating to see how fast it goes in a warm 
room as compared with evaporation in a cooler hall, etc. 

12. When children complain of the room’s being too warm, 
get them to consult a thermometer, not argue with one another. 

13. When statements clash in a class, and each speaker is 
sure he is right, train the children to seek sources of information 
immediately and read orally to prove their points. 

14. Clip an article on a startling current happening from both 
liberal and conservative newspapers and let the pupils of the upper 
grades see how the treatment of the news twists public opinion. 
Making a practice of doing this throughout a school year greatly 
sharpens the critical reading of youngsters. It is better to clip 
articles from such papers than to let young children read the en¬ 
tire paper. 

15. Keep on the lookout for headlines that twist the meaning 
of the items that follow or that use such words as goon, wop, etc., 
to prejudice readers before they read the article. 

16. Make a collection of headlines that mislead. 

17. Read articles in The Readers’ Digest, and talk about the 
phrases and words that color your opinion for or against the 
authors’ viewpoints. 

18. Distribute advertisements to each member of the class 
and let the children look for the words and phrases that make the 
public want to buy. Let each child rewrite an advertisement with¬ 
out the selling words and notice how the sales appeal lessens. 

19. Interest the children in the copyright dates of books, and 
show them how the date of publication often affects the validity 
of the material in a book. 

20. Encourage children to trace ideas down to their sources. 

21. Give each child in the upper grades a magazine article 
on his reading and interest level, and let him underline the state¬ 
ments that appear to be opinion rather than fact. Let the class do 
the same with articles in Junior Scholastic or My Weekly Reader. 

22. All year long, follow news items on labor problems, budget 
problems, foreign policy, and the like. Try to determine the trends 
from specific happenings. A few gifted children can do this alone. 
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Thoughtful reading and critical thinking are required in 
the arithmetic class. 6 

1. Reading to get the central idea 

Read each problem carefully. Forget about the numbers, but 
be able to tell in your own words what happened. 

Betty went to the store for her mother. She bought 
cheese for 57<, crackers for 14tf, and meat for 89tf. How 
much did these things cost altogether? 

In many problems something happens. In this problem here 
are the things that happened: 

Betty went to the store. 

She bought some things at the store. 

She paid for them. 

2. Reading for the purpose of retelling 

Read the problem carefully so that you are sure that you un¬ 
derstand it. Then tell it in your own words. 

Jack’s father sold all but 18 of his 40 pigs. How many 
pigs did he sell? 

Here is the way Jim told the problem: 

“Jack’s father had 40 pigs. He kept 18 and sold the 
others. How many pigs did he sell?” 

3. Reading for specific information 

A problem always tells us more than one fact. It may tell us 
several facts. Read the problem carefully. Find out exactly what 
the problem tells. 

Eight boys went on a picnic Saturday. The food for 
the picnic cost $3.28. Each boy paid his share of the cost. 
What was each boy’s share? 

Here are the facts that the problem tells: 

There were 8 boys. 

The food for the picnic cost $3.28. 

Each boy paid his share—the same amount of money. 

4. Reading to select the important facts 

Some facts that a problem tells are very important because 
we use them to solve the problem. Some facts are not important 
because we do not use them to solve the problem. As we rea a 
problem, we must leam to choose the important facts. 

• The following is adapted from Harry G. Wheat. Geraldine Kauffman, and.H mIR- 
Douglass, Roxv-Petcrson Arithmetic Book Four, chap. 6, and R ° u ' - ' Pr ' e 
mctic Book Five, chap. 3 (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., l 
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The girls used 164 yards of paper to make their In¬ 
dian dresses for the play. They used 4 yards for each dress. 
How many dresses did they make? 

To solve this problem, it is important to know that: (a) Each 
dress took 4 yards of paper, (b) The girls used 164 yards of paper 
in all. Without these two facts we cannot solve the problem. 

It is not important to know that: (a) The dresses were Indian 
dresses, (b) The girls were going to be in a play. 

5. Reading to select the important numbers 

Some numbers in a problem are very important. Sometimes 
numbers in a problem are unimportant because we do not need 
them to solve the problem. We must think what the problem is 
about. Then we must use only the numbers we need to answer the 
question that the problem asks. 

Read each problem carefully. Decide which are the important 
numbers in each problem. Are there any unimportant numbers? 

Jim and his father fished for 3 hours on the lake. Jim 
caught 8 fish, and his father caught 24 fish. How many fish 
did they catch altogether? 

To answer the question, it is important to know how many fish 
Jim caught and how many fish his father caught. So 8 and 24 are 
the important numbers. We do not have to know how many hours 
they fished. So the number 3 is not important. 

6. Reading to eliminate irrelevant data 

Read each problem. Then make a list of all the facts in that 
problem. Cross out the unimportant facts. Remember, we use the 
important facts to solve the problem. 

At the store Jack found a hammer marked $1.25 and 
a saw marked $2.19. He bought the saw and paid for it 
with a five-dollar bill. How much money did he have left 
after he paid for the saw? 

a. The hammer costs $1.25. 

think: Jack did not buy the hammer. 

b. The saw costs $2.19. 

c. Jack paid for the saw with a five-dollar bill. 

7. Reading for a specific purpose 


T ISHING* 


Ben and Wallace went fishing in Meadow Creek. Ben 
caught 3 brook trout that weighed Y> pound, % pound, and 


- » 

“I ° OUelass - **-Petenon Arithmetic Book Six (Evanston. 
iu.. How, Peterson and Co., 1952), p. 147. 
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% pound. The trout were 6V& inches, 7M inches, and 
inches long. 

Wallace caught a rainbow trout that weighed 2% 
pounds. It was 16J* inches long. 

Ben had to throw back a rainbow trout that was 6V4 
inches long because the legal length for rainbow trout is 
7 inches. Wallace had to throw back a 5& inch brook trout 
A brook trout must be 6 inches long. 

1. How many pounds of brook trout did Ben catch? 

2. How long were Ben’s 3 fish laid end to end? 

3. How much more did Wallace’s trout weigh than all of 
Ben’s fish? 

4. How much longer was Wallace’s trout than the legal length 
for rainbow trout? 

5. How much less than the legal length was the trout that 
Ben threw back? 


The above is a good type of reading lesson in arithmetic. 
The same problem is read each time with a different but 
specific purpose in mind. 

1. Experts tell us that children’s troubles with story prob¬ 
lems come largely from the use of a vocabulary outside of 
their experience. Clear up the vocabulary difficulties before 
teaching the problems. A discussion of fishing, the kinds of 
fish caught, the laws regulating fishing—the length of fish that 
can be kept, and so on will help to eliminate the words and 
phrases which might not be understood by all of the children: 
brook trout, rainbow trout, legal length. 

2. Explain the process you intend to use without mention¬ 
ing specific numbers or the answers. This is a fine exercise, 
first in reading, and then in logical thinking and in the use of 
clear, concise English: “I know the weight of each brook trout 
that Ben caught. To find how many pounds of brook trout he 

caught, I add the weight of each fish.” 

3. This exercise is better than using the numbers in ex¬ 
plaining problems since the children have a tendency to try to 
remember the numbers used. 


4. Use story problems made from real life. Daily papers, 
magazines, and My Weekly Reader contain information con- 
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ceming potential arithmetic problems, such as data on prize¬ 
winning cattle, swine, etc., statistics in which children are vi¬ 
tally interested. In every roomful of children is at least one 
math shark who loves to make up problems. Why not take 
advantage of this special ability and let this pupil make up as 
many problems as possible for the class to work? Reading 
problems which a friend has made is a real thrill to children. 
Many dozens of natural arithmetic situations come up every 
year. Let the pupils write these natural problems in story 
form, an excellent language exercise. Then the children of an¬ 
other grade can read the problems and work them. For in¬ 
stance, use the grocery ads that come out on Thursday for 
Friday’s arithmetic problems in the intermediate grades. Let 
children make up problems for each other from such data. 

5. Read story problems to find such key phrases as “more 
than,” “how many,” and “how many more” which point out the 
processes to be used. To reduce the tendency to rely upon 
cues, have the pupils tell why the particular process they 
choose is used. 

Why Do We Subtract ? 8 

Alice colored 36 Easter eggs, and Jane colored 24. 

How many more eggs did Alice color than Jane? 

We subtract when we have two groups and want to find how 
many more there are in one group than in the other. We subtract 
to compare two numbers or amounts. “How many more?” helps us 
to know that we should compare. 

6. Critical thinking and critical reading go hand in hand 
in the arithmetic class. These steps should lead children to 
solve their problems correctly: 

Reading and Solving Problems 9 
The boys brought 24 fighters and 8 bombers for their 
au-plane show at the Boy Scout hut. How many airplanes 
did they bring altogether? 

Wheal, Kauffman, and Douglass. Row-Pclenon Arithmetic Book Five (Evanston 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1952), p. 69. 

• Ibid., p. 64. 
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To solve the problem: 

1. We read the problem carefully and thoughtfully to get an 
idea of what it is about 

The General Idea: The boys are having an airplane show. 
They brought their airplanes to it. 

2. Next we give our attention to the question. 

a. What is the question? 

The Question: How many airplanes did they bring? 

b. How do we answer the question? 

The Thinking: We think the airplanes together. 

c. What process do we use? 

The Process: Thinking together is addition. 

We add. 

3. We get ready to answer the question. We read the problem 
again to find the number facts that it tells. 

The Facts: The boys brought 24 fighters and 8 bombers. 

4. Now we solve the problem. We find the answer to the 
question that the problem asks. We use the facts to answer the 
question. 

The Solution: 24 and 8 are 32. 

The boys brought 32 airplanes. 

Skill in critical thinking is only one of the reading skills, 
yet practically all reading skills require critical thinking. A per¬ 
son can read and read without thinking about what he is 
reading. This is why schools teach the skills of reading at the 
time children need them rather than from silent-reading books 
or social-studies workbooks as was formerly done. The same 
principle pertains here that applies in getting a child to save 
money. Most children can be interested in saving money for a 
bicycle, but just try to get them to save for the joy of accumu¬ 
lation! A child must feel the need for learning a skill or he 
usually won’t learn it. 

Teaching the Reading Skills 

A. A unit in the social studies or science makes use of many read¬ 
ing skills. 

1. Use one text, such as Homelife in Far-Away Lands, for 
these lessons. (Use many reference books from the first, 
but use a text to introduce most of the skills. Have a 
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variety in your reading plans constantly.) To encourage 
reading for comprehension (either oral or written), pre¬ 
pare a number of such questions as— 

a) Of what are most Norwegian mountain homes made? 
(Required answer: "Most Norwegian mountain homes 
are made of wood.”) Why? ("They are made of wood 
because there are trees on the mountains.”) 

b) How is Rolfs home heated? (Acceptable answer: 
“Rolfs home is heated by a wood-burning fireplace.”) 

Purposes of this type of lesson are (1) to get details or 
facts, and (2) to learn to answer simple questions with 
clear statements. 

Frequency of use of this type of lesson: Not more than once 
each two weeks except in extreme cases. Too much de¬ 
tailed work, especially written work, makes youngsters 
hate the social studies and reading in general. Wide read¬ 
ing from many sources is better than little reading and 
much writing in the social studies. 

2. For a lesson in finding the main thought in their assign¬ 
ment, ask children to read a paragraph in their text silently. 
When most are finished, get the children to say in one 
sentence what the whole paragraph said. 

3. Finding details is the simple beginning of outlining. Have 
children read a paragraph from text silently. Have them 
choose a title for the paragraph. Together, put in the de¬ 
tails. 

Examples: 

a) Power in Norway: (1) Rain makes mountain water¬ 
falls. (2) Machinery changes this power into electricity. 
(3) Electricity is sent over the country by wires. 

b) Food of Norway: (1) flat bread, (2) butter, (3) 
cheese, (4) oat and barley meal, (5) potatoes, (6) 
dried and salted fish. 

4. Reading to prove a point is essential training. Give each 
student a list of true-false statements about Norway, the 
answers to which are given in his text. Each statement 
must be judged as true or false and marked with the num¬ 
ber of the page on which the answer is to be found. In 
class, let the pupils read orally from the text to prove or 
disprove their points. 

Example: Wheat needs wet, cloudy weather in order to 
grow well. (Pupil reads from page 85 of the text, “Wheat 
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is a grain that needs dry, sunny weather for ripening.” 
Sometimes a whole paragraph must be read.) 

5. Reading to draw is a necessary reading skill. Assign a dif¬ 
ferent paragraph or two to each student. Each will draw a 
picture suggested by the paragraph. A proper title or 
sentence must be put under the picture. 

6. Thinking things through and coming to conclusions is im¬ 
portant. Have pupils read the assignment through first. 
Then give each a sheet which contains questions not an¬ 
swered directly in the book, but the answers to which can 
be inferred. (This is an excellent thinking exercise.) 
Examples: Why does RolFs father take the cows to the 
mountains in the summer? Why do Norwegians eat so 
much fish? Why don’t they raise pigs? 

7. Give children six or more summary statements. Each child 
is then to write the explanatory details. 

Example: The Norwegian farmers produce most of their 
own food. (Child writes: “They grow oats and barley and 
potatoes. The cows give them milk for butter and cheese.”) 

8. Reading to question is a necessary skill for teachers that 
is useful to pupils. In class, get the children to read 
silently, a paragraph at a time. After reading each para¬ 
graph, get each to make an inclusive question which will 
call for most of the paragraph as an answer. This skill 
should be practiced often since it is really a process of 
studying. 

9. Reading to dramatize is fun. After reading about such a 
topic as Norwegian home life, plan a play of several epi¬ 
sodes. Read with this idea in mind. 

10. Reading to find exact meaning is useful training. 
Example: Find other words or phrases which mean the 
same as these words or phrases. Be ready to read in class 
the sentences which contain these words and tell what 
each means: (1) fodder crops, (2) threshed, (3) saeter, 
(4) herring, (5) flat bread. 

11. Reading to take notes can be taught by practice. Make a 
small notebook of letter-size paper. Clip together with a 
stapler. Let the child decorate it with a Norwegian pic¬ 
ture or design. Have the children copy on each one-third of 
the page a question which was planned in their first les- 
son, such as, “What are Norwegian homes like?” or "What 
do the Norwegian mountain folk eat?* etc. Then, using e 
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text, teach children how to take notes from their reference 
reading. It is easier to begin with the text because each 
child’s work is alike. 

Example: What is a Norwegian mountain home like? 
(Made of wood, heated by fireplace, has electric lights.) 
Teach children to leave space so that they can take many 
notes from their reference reading. Sometimes, instead of 
a question at the head, there is a single word, such as 
food, homes, etc. 

12. Read to trace down statements hard to believe. This may 
be done by consulting other sources, pictures, etc. 

13. Read to give a report on a topic. Show children how to 
organize their notes under proper headings. 

14. Read to listen. Let the teacher, a radio storyteller, or a 
child occasionally read aloud to the children interesting 
material too hard for them to read for themselves. Have a 
definite purpose for such listening—listening for enjoyment, 
for sequence of action, for dramatization, for making a 
summary, for coming to conclusions, or for getting a point 
of view. In a unit on China, for instance, passages from 
Pearl Buck’s Good Earth or Carl Crow’s 400,000,000 
Customers will help to give children a deep understanding 
of the Chinese people. 

15. Let each child choose a folk tale from East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon. With class sitting in a circle, let each 
child tell his story. 

Reading from reference books is a skill no child can afford to 

do without. 

1. Learn to use a table of contents and an index, first with the 
text, later with reference books. 

Sample questions to answer together in class: (1) By how 
many different ways do you know that your book is about 
Norway? (2) Does your book contain anything about 
Norwegian mountain life? How do you know? 

2. Read for interest. Try to find startling statements and in¬ 
teresting facts that you may tell the others in class. This 

is good at the beginning of the unit before the outline is 
organized. 

3. Read to give a report of a book on Norway. Study in 
language^class just how to make an interesting report. 

. Read to “sell” your book on Norway to the class. Pretend 
that you are selling your book. Tell the name of the 
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author and anything you may know about him. Mention 
the title and the name of the illustrator of the book. Show 
pictures and tell a little of the story. Maybe you and 
another child will want to act out a scene from the book. 
Maybe you want to dress a doll in crepe paper like a char¬ 
acter of the book. Maybe you will want to make a movie 
of your book. [Perhaps the teacher will divide the class 
into pairs, one half to be sellers, the other buyers.] What¬ 
ever is done, be sure to make a good sales talk for the book. 

5. Read from pictures. Have the children cover the captions 
under the pictures in their text and in reference books. 
Then, before the reading for the unit begins, try to find out 
what Norway is like from the pictures. This is a good first 
or second lesson in a unit 

6. Let each child (and the teacher, too) study a special part 
of the book which he is reading or has finished and prac¬ 
tice oral reading. Then read it aloud to the group. This 
may sometimes be prefaced with an oral summary of the 
book such as the children have learned to prepare in 
language class. 

7 . After books are finished, let children give a series of radio 
talks describing them, pretending they are radio book 
reviewers. 

8. Learn to take notes from reference books in the same man¬ 
ner in which you learned from the text. This will have to 
be individualized instruction. The teacher will work 
with the weaker class members while the stronger students 
proceed alone with a minimum of help. 

9. Read from many books in order to discuss the main points 

they have in common. 

C. Teach the use of the reading skills at the time the children 

use them. 

1. When the children begin to use a new textbook in any sub¬ 
ject, have an exploratory look through the table of contents 
and the index just to find out what interesting topics the 
book contains. This should be done in as leisurely a man¬ 
ner as going through a zoo. It should be a mental look-see. 

2. If the children of grade four are busy with a unit on cloth¬ 
ing, and books have been gathered from the various li¬ 
braries, let the children work by ones or twos according to 
the number of books (and of children). Let each pair 
report to the class what can be found in their book on the 
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subject of clothing. Begin to use here the words subtopics 
and key word, and kindle interest in the fascinating pur¬ 
suit of sleuthing for materials. 

3. The children in this clothing unit may decide to make a 
homemade movie on clothing around the world. Allowing 
advanced fourth-graders to locate this material in the 
fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, or eighth-grade geography book may 
uncover a vast amount of material. Lead the children to 
decide whether they will search under the title of clothing 
or under the name of each country. Encourage them to 
try both and see which yields the greater results. 

4. As a basis for later graph making, search through the geog¬ 
raphy-book index with the children to find where figures 
on imports and exports are given in the book. Many times, 
these tables will be found in an appendix. 

5. Play the jolly game of “race horse,” in which the teacher 
asks such questions as, “How much longer is the Nile than 
the Mississippi River?” “Which state ranks second in dairy¬ 
ing?” “In what country of the world is Krakow?'’ and 
"Find the correct word that rhymes with the pronunciation 
of Spain.” The questions are put one at a time, and which¬ 
ever row gets the answer first wins that particular race. 
There is considerable skill used in this game since the con¬ 
testants must know under what heading to seek the answer. 

Adapt reading teaching in a unit of study to individual dif¬ 
ferences. 

1. Let the advanced pupils consult an encyclopedia and 
World Almanac for additional information. 

2. Give the slow pupils easy books in which to use the index. 
(Consult such sources as McKee’s The Teaching of Read¬ 
ing for occasional test lessons.) 

3. To teach the use of the encyclopedia, use as simple a set of 
reference books as possible as early as the children feel the 
need for them. Have two sit together and look up a simple 
topic listed in their volume. Each two will, of necessity, 
have a different topic. Perhaps this information is needed 
m a unit on insects. One may look up fly, another mos¬ 
quito, and still another, tick. Each child looks at the pic¬ 
tures in his articles, reads the parts of it that make sense 
to him, and writes in his own words several sentences tell¬ 
ing what he has learned about his insect. The teacher helps 
those children who need help or works alone with a 
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small group. This game is a good one to do under super¬ 
vision; otherwise, pupils often copy what they do not 
understand. 

4. Teach the use of reading skills only to those who need 
them. Other children can work on extra projects, do cre¬ 
ative work, or read. 

Teachers often ask what the relationship is of a text to a 
unit of work in which many reference books are used to find 
answers to the pupils’ questions. 

A text may be used: 

1. as a guide in planning the scope of the material to be 
covered. 

2. as material for the teaching of many of the reading 
skills needed by children in finding the answers to their 
problems, e.g., note taking, use of index and appendix, 
finding main thought, etc. 

3. for vocabulary study. 

4. as a launching platform for the airplanes of thought. 

5. for helping an inexperienced teacher to think logically 
and extensively. 

Since the writing of a summary is a skill that children need 
all the way through school, the teaching of this skill is pointed 
out step by step and in detail in the next few pages. 

In teaching children to write a summary , he sure that the 
children need the skill at the time you teach it. Children may 
need to write a summary on any of these occasions: 

1. To summarize their plans for a project 

2. To write the main facts learned from a fiction book 
which has a historical, scientific, or geographic back¬ 
ground 

3. To write a summary of one topic, such as occupations, 
during the study of a country 

4. As a short test on any subject (A summary test entails 
more thinking than an objective test such as true-false.) 

5. As a shortened description of a process used in arith¬ 
metic or in telling just how a problem was solved 
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6. In making a class notebook of any one unit of work, 
with each student or committee responsible for one 
section 

7. In writing an informative book report 

8. In writing the minutes of a meeting (It is often a 
good idea to have all of the children, not only the 
secretary, write up the minutes of a business meeting.) 

9. In reporting an experience, a trip, etc. 

10. In reporting an interview 

11. In reporting a speech (radio or otherwise) 

12. In giving directions for making things or playing 
games 

13. In writing up the learnings of a unit 

14. In summarizing biographies of famous persons 

If kindergarten and first-grade teachers start children sum¬ 
marizing their first simple plans and experiences and learnings, 
first orally, then in written form, students may some day enter 
high school and college equipped to write summaries. It is 
rather comforting to discover that little children need in a 
simple form the very same skills they need later in more com¬ 
plex form. The skill of summarization should be taught early 
and practiced often throughout the eight elementary-school 
years. 

Keep These Points in Mind When Teachinc the Writing 

of a Summary 

!• Choose material simple enough so that words do not get in the 
way of ideas. 

2. Teach any difficult words before the children read the selection. 

3. Have the children read through the material, before class-time, 
in answer to an inclusive question suggested by the title of 
the material. 

4. Tie up the process of summarizing with other concepts. For 

instance, liken a summary to the boiling down of maple sap. 

Go on from there to condensing articles in magazines and the 

shortening of full-length books. Show how this skill resembles 

hnding titles for paragraphs or finding the question answered 
by a paragraph. 
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5. Have the children reread a paragraph silently, and ask each to 
think to himself, “What big question does this paragraph 
answer?” The answer to this question is the summary sentence. 

6. The class and the teacher together decide on the best sentence 
proposed, and the teacher writes it on the board while the 
class rereads the next paragraph silently. 

7. The class evaluates, and possibly changes, the summary. 

8. After working together on a few paragraphs, the children fin¬ 
ish the summary at their seats. 

9. The teacher (if she can so plan) finds out each child’s needs 
as she goes from desk to desk. She gives individual help where 
needed. 

10. Not too much later, she helps the weak group while the stronger 
pupils work out another assignment. 

11. The teacher provides for another lesson in summarizing not 
long after the first one. Otherwise, much of the good is lost. 

12. The teacher must be sure that she does not try to draw from 
the children the exact summary statement she has in mind. 
There is room for difference of opinion here. 

13. In teaching summary statements, point out such necessary 
punctuation as the use of the comma in series and any other 
necessary punctuation marks. 

Summaries may take forms other than paragraphs. They 
may be dramatized or worked out as interviews, quiz shows, 
tests, booklets, and friezes. 

A reading skill that is most important for leadership is 
oral reading. An American needs to read well orally, as well 
as silently, but for a different reason. Silent reading is for self¬ 
information and pleasure; oral reading is used to inform and 
to influence and to entertain others. One has only to listen to 
the printed page well read to know that oral reading is a 
powerful instrument for influencing others. The very inflection 
of the parts of a sentence by a reader can change the author’s 
meaning. Take such sentences as, “The Lord is my shepherd, 
and “Where were you last night?” and read each one through, 
putting the emphasis on a different word each time the sen¬ 
tence is read. The result is as many different meanings as there 
are words in each sentence. 
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When one stops to consider that most radio speeches are 
read, not spoken as a speech, one can see that oral reading is 
one of our most important reading skills. However, oral read¬ 
ing as a skill must not be confused with oral reading as a 
means of testing whether or not children know the words of 
their lessons. One still sees teachers of the social studies fill¬ 
ing class time with relay reading of the text. 

Formerly, most reading in schools was oral reading, and 
it was often a testing of the pupil’s comprehension. However, 
as reading began to be studied as a science, it was found that 
some children could read aloud beautifully and yet not com¬ 
prehend what they had read. Except in grades one and two, 
oral reading is one of the least effective ways to test a child’s 
comprehension. However, oral reading, as a skill, serves a 
number of the needs of people of all ages, in school and out, 
and should, therefore, be systematically and carefully taught. 

How many times have you heard readers—even adult 
readers—read stumblingly in difficult situations? An elemen¬ 
tary-school teacher must use such oral situations as these 
functionally: 

1. Oral reading of the minutes of a meeting 

2. Oral reading of poetry or of beautiful prose passages 

3. Oral reading to prove a point 

4. Oral reading of a story to one child or to a group 

5. Reading a story by relay (each person having prepared 
and practiced his small part of the whole story) 

6. Reading aloud of a questioned statement 

7. In a book report, reading of a passage to illustrate the 
style of the author or to give a word picture 

8. Oral reading of the monologue of a pantomime 

9. Oral reading as part of a dramatization 

10. The oral reading of an article, interesting to children, but 
too hard for them to read for themselves 

11. Reading of original radio and movie scripts 

12. The oral reading of plays to a group 

13. The reading of an installation service of a club 

14. The oral reading of articles on which the group takes 
notes 
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15. The reading of a sentence or paragraph that answers a 
teacher’s specific question 

16. The reading of statements from reference books to an¬ 
swer a problem (For instance: “How do bananas grow?” 
Each child finds the answer in as many books as he can, 
jots down the page number on a card, and writes the 
summarized statement on the card. Sometimes, after all 
the facts are in, the pupils together make a summarized 
statement which is written on the board.) 

17. Studying the emotional tone of an oral selection—the 
words that show how it should be read 

18. Studying together the relationship between oral reading 
and punctuation 

Make vocabulary come alive to children. To only a few 
children will words come alive unless a parent or teacher in¬ 
vests words with distinct personalities. We might say of words 
as Elizabeth Coatsworth says of grocery stores in her poem, 
“Counters”— 

“To think I once saw grocery shops 
With but a casual eye 
And fingered figs and apricots 
As one who came to buy! 

To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas sway in the rain. 

And often looked at oranges, 

Yet never thought of Spain! 

And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the tea— 

For grocery shops were grocery shops, 

Not hemispheres to me!” 10 

Words, too, can be hemispheres, or whole new worlds to 
children. 

Take the word sandwich, for instance, a dull, uninterest¬ 
ing word to most until a teacher introduces us to Lord Sand¬ 
wich, who was so fond of gaming that he hated to take time 

io Elizabeth Coatsworth, “Counters,” Compass Rose (New York: Coward-McCann, 
1929). Reprinted by permission. 
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out for meals. Accordingly, he ordered his servant to bring 
him slices of meat between thick slabs of bread, hence the 
word sandwich. 

A teacher can help us to feel the flavor of spices from 
desert caravans. She can help us to see the color and gaiety 
of a fiesta, and to feel the pull on our shoulder muscles of the 
word burden. If words are taught as having personalities, in¬ 
stead of being merely silhouettes or photographs, many more 
children will be initiated into the magic world of sight and 
sound on every printed page. 

What do I mean by a word as a silhouette or as a photo¬ 
graph? 

A word is three things: it is a photograph, it is a voice, 
and it is a personality. To see a word as it looks to the eye, 
comparing its likes and differences to other words one knows, 
is like comparing a person with other people of one’s acquaint¬ 
ance. This is the photograph or picture of the word. 

But a word is also a voice. It sounds different from other 
words. 

And a word is a personality. It has depth and breadth 
of meaning. It has feeling and differences in connotation. 
Through it, we can give to our oral speech that exact shade of 
meaning which will convey to others what we want them to 
hear. Say that a woman is beautiful or attractive, and each of us 
sees a different type of woman. But say that she is petite, or 
mousy, or statuesque, and each one of us sees a more or less 
precise picture. Say that the boy went home, and each of us 
will have a feeling of motion. But saying that he plodded or 
raced or crept or hastened or hobbled will give us a much 
clearer picture than does the general word, went. 

Never, I believe, have teachers done so good a job at 
teaching the pictures and the voices of words as they do today. 
Visual discrimination is begun even in the reading-readiness 
period. Prefixes, suffixes, and word stems are taught as they 
are needed to help pupils recognize new words as they are 
met in simple contexts. Phonics and word analysis are helping 
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children unlock the voices of words. But words have personal¬ 
ities! This aspect of word teaching in the American classroom 
is still in its infancy. Words must be felt, smelled, seen, heard, 
or tasted—and sometimes all of these—to become active parts 
of ones vocabulary. We don’t take time out every day to play 
with words as we ought. We are too busy to do this thing 
which would turn on the light switch and give children insight 
into the meaning behind the word. We have no time to hunt 
for the precise word to say the thing that is happening to the 
trees outside the window or to the wet creatures in our aquar¬ 
ium. We have far, far too little time to teach the personalities 
of words. And in thus being niggardly with our time, we keep 
children chained always to the dull and the commonplace. 

It is hard to remember the name of a person whom we 
meet casually. In the same way, it is hard to get the meaning 
of a word if it is presented casually. One must stop long enough 
with a new word to get its full flavor. 

Only words presented in one or two of the following ways 
have a good chance of being remembered: 

1. Learning the word from experience. There are a dozen or 
more words presented in a single unit of work in the social studies 
or science. Experiencing such words as evaporation and condensa¬ 
tion through experiments tends to fix them firmly in the minds of 
those who experience them. The various words that describe the 
cheese-making process are most vividly learned through visiting 
a cheese factory. A card can be lettered with each new word and 
displayed on a rack or a wall pocket or on a bulletin board. Lists 
of new vocabulary words may be written on a long, narrow booklet 
and hung from a convenient peg. The idea is to place the words 
where the students can see them and, consciously or unconsciously, 
fix them in their memories. 

2. Learning words through objects. Bringing an object into 
the schoolroom is an effective way to teach vocabulary. Such worth 
as abacus, kumquat, medallion, and insignia are best taught through 
seeing real objects or their replicas. 

3. Learning words through pictures. Pictures mounted on tag 
board and kept in large tag-board folders, either ^alphabetized or 
filed under such headings as “animals,” “seasons,” and “Europe, 
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are easy to find and easy to use in making words real to children. 
Magazines which carry much national advertising include pictures 
of almost every gadget and famous place or person. In a single 
copy of The Saturday Evening Post, I found these useful pictures: 
the fancy caps children wear at a birthday party, sewer pipe, a 
girl in Mexican costume, a redcap porter, a Pullman porter, a 
kerosene lamp, an old-fashioned kitchen pump, a kangaroo, a fly¬ 
ing lifeboat, an armadillo, a porcupine, an anteater, a soldier in 
Napoleon’s army, casement windows, an undersea diver, a porpoise, 
a New York night club, room-service in a hotel, and scenes from 
Bermuda. 

4. Learning words through the context. Teaching children to 
guess at the meaning of words from reading the sentence before 
or after the one containing the word itself is one way to help them 
to become independent readers. 

Notice how the following single sentence can help a reader 
draw a conclusion as to what a gorge is: “This part of the canyon 
is called the Granite Gorge because here the Colorado River, which 
made the canyon, is cutting its way into solid granite.’’ 11 Well-written 
textbooks use few statements that are not self-explanatory. 

“You have found out that water on the surface carries a load 
in two different ways—by pushing particles along and by carrying 
materials in solution.” 12 Any intelligent fifth-grade child could figure 
out the meaning of the word solution from the above statement 
without further clues. 

5. Learning words through finding their stems or base words. 
The word evaporate practically defines itself when one notices that 
its base word is vapor and its prefix e. The word circuit is easy 
when its base word, circle, is recognized. The consistent study of 
words with common stems and meanings that change with chang¬ 
ing prefixes and suffixes takes away most of the fear of new words. 

6. Learning words through anecdotes. Many words are best 
remembered through the telling of a story. A junior-high group 
would enjoy the story often told about Noah Webster, who com¬ 
piled the first American dictionary. Mrs. Webster, it is said, once 
came home and found her husband kissing the cook. 

“Noah, you surprise me,” Mrs. Webster commented dryly. 

Oh no, my dear,” Mr. Webster protested. “You surprised me; 
I astonished you!” 

Bertha Morris Parker. The Earth’s Changing Surface (Evanston, Ill.: Row Peter¬ 
son and Co., 1942), pp. 13-14. 

“ Ibid., p. 19. 
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It will surprise you to find how many anecdotes you can col¬ 
lect which make the meanings of words forever clear to children. 
Whether or not Noah Webster ever kissed the cook, it’s a good story. 

7. Learning words from simple sketches. Such words as tor¬ 
tuous, horizontal, adjacent, stockade, column, notched, and parallel 
can best be taught with a simple sketch made by either a pupil 
or teacher. 

8. Learning words through their antonyms. Many words, such 
as shallow, hellion, calm, pale, and tense are best learned through 
learning their opposites. A good exercise in meanings is to read a 
page of a story substituting antonyms for the adjectives and strong 
verbs, and to chuckle over the distorted meanings. Children love 
this game. 

9. Learning words through their synonyms. Take such a word 
as remote or pretty or small and trace down the difference in the 
shade of meaning depicted by each word. Children must learn the 
right word through reading and through word games. It’s fun to 
take a word from its context and substitute synonyms given in the 
dictionary, and discuss which ones are not good substitutes. 

10. Learning words through dramatization. Children, especially 
primary children, learn best when they learn “all over.” For this 
reason, many words can be taught best by dramatization. Such 
words as dejected, surround, pull, beckon, fierce, grab, intimidate, 
beseech, plod, ethereal, etc., can be learned by doing. Such phrases, 
too, as overcome with remorse, he catapulted forward, and with 
much agitation can become vital through dramatization. 

11. Learning words through definition. After often receiving 
from college freshmen such definitions as “A disaster is where some¬ 
thing bad happens,” one concludes that children have not been 
adequately taught to define words in terms of the classes to which 
they belong. Even children in the second grade can be taught to 
define objects in terms of their classes: “An orange is a fruit, round 
like a ball, and orange colored.” “A chair is a piece of furniture 
with a back, made to seat one person.” “A house is a building in 
which people live.” Though these definitions are not one hundred 
per cent accurate, they are at least correct in form. Teach older 
youngsters to define abstract terms and actions in terms of their 
classes: “Socialism is that type of society in which the public utilities 
and other means of production are owned and directed by the state. 
“Optimism is the state of mind which accentuates the positive. 

12. Learning words through their use in sentences. Try to en¬ 
courage children to use a word in a sentence so that its meaning 
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is apparent. Notice the difference in understanding demonstrated 
in these two sentences: “The boy used a tourniquet to stop the 
blood,” and, “He saw a tourniquet.” 

13. Learning words through giving examples. “I cannot define 
reciprocity, but I can give an example of it: The other day I wanted 
my father to give me money to go to the movies. He said if I 
would help him wash the car, he would give me the money. This 
was reciprocity; I did something for him, and he, in turn, did some¬ 
thing for me.” 

From example to definition is a short step. Teachers must be 
sure that the examples given are from experiences common to chil¬ 
dren, lest the example serve only to promote confusion in the 
child’s mind. 

14. Learning words through games. Children enjoy such simple 
games as “detective,” a child’s name for reading to find the mean¬ 
ing of words. 

Directions (to the children) for playing “ 'detective": This 
article will not only interest you, but it will help you to find some 
words which have been traveling incognito in these pages. Some 
of the definitions are hidden. You will have to read the surround¬ 
ing sentences carefully in order to find them. Others are right out 
in the open. Prove that you are a good detective by scanning this 
whole selection—a detective always looks over the whole situation 
before he acts—and finding the exact definition of each of these 
words: (Do not forget how to start and end definitions.) 

a) Evaporates e) Canyon i) Valley m) Mature 

b) Material f) Gorge j) Meanders n) Delta 

c) Weapons g) Cullies k) Floodplain 

d) Gravel h) Cliff 1) Tributaries 

Note: The dictionary is your superior officer in this game. Do not 
consult him unless you have failed miserably as a detective. If you 
are really a detective you will not have to ask anyone for help 
in this game. 

Vocabulary teaching must be a part of each teaching 
situation. The length and intensity of the teaching, however, 
will depend, as does every other occasion for teaching, on the 
needs of the pupils. 

Occasions for Word Study 

1. Before children read. In each school subject—reading, sci¬ 
ence, the social studies, arithmetic, current events, spelling—words 
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and phrases generally must be taught in order that the concepts 
and ideas the words represent may be clear to the children. 

2. Reading aloud. As a parent or teacher reads aloud, he 
should pause at intervals and pronounce or write (or both) the key 
words in his reading and explain their meaning. 

3. Singing the words to a song. The words of songs should 
be studied before they are sung. For years I thought “Thy banners 
make tyranny tremble,” in “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” 
was written: “Thy banners make tear and he tremble,” and thought 
that they meant there was considerable weeping going on concern¬ 
ing the American flag. (After reading the news recendy, I’ve con¬ 
cluded that that childish misconception may have been more than 
half right.) 

4. When studying and discussing radio broadcasts or moving 
pictures. 

5. When writing co-operative paragraphs or summaries. 

6. In creative writing. 

7. When interpreting obscure paragraphs or sentences chil¬ 
dren ask about. 

8. When studying spelling words. 

9. When interpreting poetry or drama. 

10. When studying words in isolation, or working out words 
from a common stem. 

How words are taught must be left to the discretion of 
the teacher or parent. That they are taught will help to insure 
literacy and understanding in the American people. 

Words are photographs or pictures with shapes and forms 
different from one another. Words are voices—they sound dif¬ 
ferent from one another. Words are personalities—they differ 
from each other in meaning. When these three conceptions of 
words become clear to a child, a world as adventurous and 
new will lie at his fingertips as was opened to Aladdin by his 
magic ring. 

The method of helping children in reading must be adapted 
to the varying abilities and interests of the children. 

How to Help Gifted Children in Reading 

1. Arrange advanced children s reading around topics, and give 

them advanced reading material. 

2. Let these children read historical fiction as well as history texts. 
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3. Allow them to pursue their hobbies tlirough reading and share 
their findings with the class. 

4. Give gifted children reporter jobs for the room—sports, fashion, 
European news, or Washington news to report on and analyze 
for the class. 

5. Get magazines for advanced children with special interests 
(e.g.. Popular Mechanics, Holiday). 

6. Get children interested in biographies of current or historical 
benefactors. 

7. Allow them to give help in reading in exchange for help others 
may be able to give them in arithmetic or spelling. 

8. Allow them to read widely for panel discussions. 

How to Help a Slow-Learning Child to Read 

1. Find out his interests and give him reading material based on 
his reading interests. If you can’t find any, do some rewriting or 
get the gifted children to help him to find his reading level, and 
help him to take pride in raising that level. 

2. Help him, through phonics and word study, to attack new words. 

3. Make his work even more concrete, visual, and dramatic than 
you do the other children’s. 

4. Often tell him ahead of time what question you are going to 
ask him in class so that he will be ready and unafraid. 

5. Make his work, as Dolch says, “immediately practical”: help 
him to read comics and the sports news, how to make things, 
and how to develop his hobby. 

6. Allow gifted children to prepare sports or science material for 
over-age lower-grade children to use as remedial reading work. 

Do not forget the fact that if you increase the ego of gifted 
children by giving them extra jobs without at the same time 
increasing their sense of responsibility, you will be doing them 
a genuine disservice. Almost all children are gifted in some 
way, and praise that overinflates is worse than no praise at all. 

Gifted and slow, capitalist and laborer, city dweller and 
farmer-all Americans need to read to lead. Any citizen of a 
democratic country who cannot read intelligently is cheating 
himself, his own generation, and all Americans yet to be. 
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"Am she gone? 


Axe she went?” 


A 

xJLnyone who has as much to say as the average 
American (who usually says it) must learn to say it effectively. 
Language habits, like Mary’s little lamb, follow Mary to school 
and too often return with her at night, little changed by ex¬ 
posure to formal education. 

Homes, even more than schools, determine the speaking 
habits of children. The speaking habits of the home seem to 
persist even against the most determined assaults of the Eng¬ 
lish teacher. We might almost say speaking habits are formed 
at home and on the street; writing habits are formed at school. 
To get the best results in oral English, what is learned at school 
must be practiced at home. 

But just how good is the good English we want our chil¬ 
dren to speak? Was the little five-year-old right who said to 
her father, a superintendent of schools, “I’ll say aren’t to you, 
but I’m going to keep right on saying ain’t to the kids. They 
know what I mean when I say ain’t’’ 

Do we want our children to speak pure Oxford English, 
or practical English, or shall we cut down their speaking 
vocabularies to a few cover-all expressions? 
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Coronet quotes from the Columbus Dispatch the follow¬ 
ing conversation overheard on a bus: 

Take I ll say and Fll tell the world away from some peo¬ 
ple, said one girl to another, “and you cut their conversation 
practically to zero.” 

To which her companion rejoined, “I hope to tell you! 
Ain’t it the truth!” 

Is there a proper speech for informal use, or must we wear 
speech tuxedos during business hours? 

Perhaps no skill taught at school, other than thinking, is 
more vital to co-operative living than the ability to say what 
one has to say and be understood. In this statement lies the 
basis for the whole of our English curriculum, both in school 
and out. Unless a word has the same meaning to two people, 
it is not a means of communication between them. Because 
the word democracy represents one idea in Russia and an en¬ 
tirely different idea in the United States, Russians and Ameri¬ 
cans cannot understand one another when they use it, yet 
cannot seem to understand why they cannot be understood. 

Perhaps the teaching of no school subject has changed 
more in the last thirty years than has the teaching of English. 
There is much silly talk current that children taught formal 
grammar became better speakers and writers in the good old 
days than do the children of today who are taught in a prac¬ 
tically grammarless curriculum. We have a tendency to forget 
that in the past only the best scholars remained in school past 
the fourth or fifth grade, while today, in few states are chil¬ 
dren legally allowed to drop out of school before graduation 
from high school. To cite a personal case, I managed to slip 
through school in those same good old days with such poor 
spelling habits that a university professor of journalism had 
to threaten me with a D unless I learned how to spell. More¬ 
over, I do not find that most of my contemporaries write good 
letters or make clear-spoken statements either. They, too, I 
understand, are products of this much-vaunted English teach¬ 
ing 


)f yesterday. One has only to listen to the report ot a state 
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convention by a delegate from a local woman’s club to have 
his mouth sealed forever against talking of the effectiveness of 
former methods of the teaching of English. No generation can 
find the answers to its educational questions in the past; we 
must, therefore, study together our English problems of the 
here and now, set up our goals, and construct some techniques 
for arriving at those goals. Since our whole picture of living 
has changed in the last fifty years, it stands to reason that the 
English needs of elementary-school children have not re¬ 
mained static. 

In the realm of listening, for example, the radio has de¬ 
veloped a need for skill in the listening habits of both children 
and adults which our schools, as a whole, have done far too 
little to develop. We can be taught to listen intelligently, but 
many of us just listen. We tend to be like the little boy with 
the voluble mother, who, after listening to her unending ex¬ 
planation as to why she thought he was hard of hearing, was 
questioned by the kindly doctor. “Do you have trouble hear¬ 
ing?” he asked the five-year-old. 

Oh no, the little fellow replied somewhat wearily. “I 
just have trouble listening.” 

In thinking through together the problem of what to teach 
elementary-school children in English, we are confronted by 
three clear-cut problems: 

What is good English? 

What are the needs of school children for effective com¬ 
munication? 

How can we parents and teachers supply these needs? 

What is good English? Good English, like effective dress, 

changes with the occasion and the locality, and what sounds 

weU on the tongue of one often sits ill on that of another. 

Informal people should speak informally and formal people, 

formally, in order that their personalities, their speech, and 

the occasion be a perfect ensemble. An aunt or an either in the 

midst of broad Midwestern speech is as out of place as a formal 
dress at a rural graduation. 
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One of the saddest commentaries on the often ineffectual 
English teaching of our times is the stilted notes of condolence 
and the flat, insipid social notes we write. The minute a pen 
comes between us and the paper, we Americans tend to write 
like all other Americans, or, worse still, we seek a commercial 
card to speak for us. Good English for each occasion is the 
speech appropriate to the occasion and to you. 

What part does slang play in effective speech? Should 
slang ever be used? Everyday speech without slang is often as 
flat as boiled water. Someone long ago said, “Slang is poetry 
in the egg,” just another way of saying that effective speech is 
tailor-made to the occasion; it has a flavor of timeliness; it is 
picturesque. Just try, for instance, to give a business speech 
without using the phrase to get across—a. slang expression, to 
be sure, but very hard to replace. That phrase gives the idea 
of building a bridge from your mind to the mind of another, 
a truly effective way of describing the passage of an idea. 
Effective slang, then, is language in the contemporary stage, 
language that will eventually become respectable. The cur¬ 
rent use of the word rugged is already accepted by Webster; 
it so well gives the feeling of the craggy characteristics of 
such tasks as daily confront many of us. On the other hand, 
such an expression as twenty-three skiddoo , a phrase current 
in my high-school days, expresses well the futility of the 
high-school youngster of any era and is as extinct as the 
hairdos of that day. It had no quality of picturesqueness 
within itself. It was only pert and, therefore, passing. Time 
determines whether or not any one bit of “slanguage will be¬ 
come language. Effective slang stays on as effective speech, 
and effective speech is rarer in the school than in the office. 

What are the needs of elementary-school children for 
effective communication? 

1. Children must learn to say what they have to say 
clearly and effectively. 

2. All children must eradicate the language weeds from 
their spoken and written communication. 
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3. Each child must develop a style of his own and a taste 
for that which is pleasing. 

4. Each child must have a growing interest in words and 
in their meaning and use. 

5. Each child, insofar as possible, must learn to read 
with discernment and to listen with discrimination and 
understanding. 

Meeting Seven of this book dealt with the vocabulary and 
reading needs of children. The concern of this meeting ( Meet¬ 
ing Eight) is how to help boys and girls to help themselves to 
speak clearly and effectively. Only Points 2, 3, and the listen¬ 
ing aspect of Point 5 need be further discussed in this chapter. 

How can we help children to eradicate the language weeds 
from their spoken and written communication? Children ac¬ 
cept as correct the speech to which they have become accus¬ 
tomed. They learn their speech at home and from their asso¬ 
ciates on the playground. Many of their inaccuracies and ours 
came in the first place from literal translations from foreign 
languages spoken in the home by parents or grandparents— 
a perfectly normal development. 

Such expressions as xjouse, l seen, she ain't, he don't, have 
went, and have came litter the field of speech like unwanted 
dandelions and can be stamped out only by eternal vigilance 
on the part of parents and teachers. 

The following ideas are intended for schoolroom use, but 
can be adapted easily by parents to home situations: 

1. Study the speech situation in your schoolroom. 

2. Make together a list of the errors you and the children 
make. 

3. Make children conscious of these errors one at a time. 

4. Teach children visually and dramatically how errors 
show up in one’s daily speech. 

5. Help your children to be proud of good speech. 

a) Compare errors to weeds on a lawn or to black 
buttons substituted for white buttons on a white 
shirt. 
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b) Through creative dramatics, show how bad speech 
affects one’s chances of getting jobs or making 
friends. Be sure these skits are about the experi¬ 
ences usual to children of the appropriate age. 

c) Make posters showing the points mentioned in b. 
One might show a boy going away from a store 
with a disconsolate set to his shoulders; above, the 
caption, “It wasn’t the FBI; his English gave him 
awayl” This caption might appear under the pic¬ 
ture of a well-dressed teen-ager: 

“He’s dressed up slick, 

But he talks like a hick!” 

Or show a lone teen-ager being left by a group of 
jolly pals, with the words, “Too bad! He has speech 
halitosis,” or, better still, “Oh oh! Speech B.O.” 
The same ideas might be brought out with puppet 
shows. 

d) Make a “doctor book,” working out the details of 
one disease and its cure each two weeks and watch¬ 
ing for classroom symptoms. Such diseases as 
“I-seenics” or “ain’titis” or “have-wentosis” will 
delight primary or intermediate children and make 
their errors real to them. 

Make children conscious of their errors. It is difficult to 
make children conscious of their errors without at the same 
time making them self-conscious. It is the spirit rather than the 
techniques used that determines whether or not a child resents 
help or seeks it. A teacher must use her judgment about cor¬ 
recting children at the time when they make speech errors. It 
is sound psychology, as in all training programs, to make the 
correction at the time when the error is made. But human 
beings are not machines and one can make no set formulas for 
helping them. To correct any child, especially a nervous one, 
as he is giving a more-or-less formal report, will only make him 
emotional, and his report may grow incoherent as a result. 
A good rule to follow—if we must have a rule-is, use your 
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common sense as to how and when to correct a child’s errors. 
These further suggestions, however, may prove useful to be¬ 
ginning teachers: 

1. Remember that the boy or girl is more important than 
perfect English; therefore, avoid putting a child into an em¬ 
barrassing situation before adults. As a rule, work on correct 
forms in the schoolroom in the presence of contemporaries 
only. 

2. Make corrections only in informal conversations; rarely 
interrupt formal reports. 

3. Do not encourage children to correct one another’s 
speech habits to excess. Point out the fact that a speech habit, 
like one’s religion, is a personal thing, and one works only on 
his own speech habits. 

4. Help children to see why they must never, under any 
circumstances, mention or try to correct the speech habits of 
adults, even at home. 

5. Try to develop a pride in correct English. Have each 
child keep a list of the correct forms of his commonest speech 
errors where he will see it often—on the inside cover of his 
notebook or on a card on his desk. 

6. Work on only one speech error at a time. Be sure that 
your correcting does not degenerate into nagging. Help each 
child to become aware of his growth and rejoice with him 
when he improves. Until children have pride in using good 
English, the old is more comfortable. 

Many classroom teachers work on correcting or reviewing 
one error per day. The teacher writes on the board an er¬ 
roneous sentence or two taken from the papers the children 
have written. These errors are mistakes in form, grammatical 
construction, or in punctuation. The members of the class do 
the correcting. It is this steady working away at mistakes that 
helps children to assume a real responsibility for their own 
errors. The spirit of school children toward their mistakes 

depends almost wholly on the spirit that prevails in the 
schoolroom. 
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How can a teacher help a child to develop a style all his 
own and a taste for that which is pleasing? This third point in 
our English needs in the elementary school is one many ele¬ 
mentary-school teachers ignore. 

We classroom teachers, in our efforts to teach children to 
write, often teach them a stereotyped form of writing. True, 
we must do much composite composition, especially in grades 
one and two, so that children will learn to express themselves 
in complete sentences. However, just as soon as possible— 
sometimes as early as the second half of grade one—we must 
help each child to say what he has to say in his own way. 
While the children are working on assigned seatwork, the 
teacher, or, in a rural school, an older pupil, can go from desk 
to desk asking each child what he wants to say to his mother 
for Valentine’s Day, for instance, and make a manuscript copy 
of what he wishes to say for him to use as a guide. In the first 
four grades, it is good to make a list of all that we want to say 
in our paragraph and to develop the necessary vocabulary 
for expressing it, rather than always to make a composite 
paragraph together. 

Such a list as this might be made in lieu of a composite 
paragraph about a trip to the zoo: 

Our Trip 

1. Where did we go? 

2. What did we see? 

3. What did the animals do? 

4. How do you feel about our trip? 

One of the best ways to develop style is to allow for much 
free composition. After careful discussion of all these points 
and the making of vocabulary lists, one teacher got the follow¬ 
ing two stories from two members of a second grade: 

John’s Story 

We went to the zoo. 

We saw monkeys. 

They ate peanuts. 

It was fun. 
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Gerald’s Story 

We rode on the bus to the zoo. 

We saw bears, monkeys, zebras, and elephants. 

The bears climbed up high. 

The polar bear splashed his baby. 

The monkeys scratched themselves. 

I am going to the zoo with my father on Sunday. 

Primary teachers, through composite composition, often 
fail to challenge children who love to write and often actually 
discourage originality. 

The use of individual pictures, mounted on cardboard, to 
which are clipped sets of suggestive questions and a list of 
vocabulary words, makes for more original and creative work 
than does having the children always write stories about one 
class picture. This particular form of seatwork is often used by 
pairs of children who enjoy writing together. 

The fear of using misspelled words keeps the writing of 
school children earthbound. If teachers will make it easy for 
children to spell, they will tend to develop original styles in 
their writing. Homemade picture dictionaries; large, alphabet¬ 
ized notebooks containing the words most commonly used by 
little children, placed on convenient hooks or tables throughout 
the room; shoe-box files of words written on tagboard; show¬ 
ing a child where he can find a word in the glossary in his 
reader instead of always spelling it for him—all these will help 
spelling become a help, not a hindrance, to good writing. 

I know one teacher in a third-grade room who has a small 
bulletin board on which she teaches a new vocabulary word 
each day. One day a picture of a little boy who had played a 
trick on another was labeled, “Jim chortled at the joke.” An¬ 
other day a pretty place card had this phrase beneath it: “A 
memento of the occasion.” A small model of a suspension 
bridge was taped to the board on one occasion and labeled, 
“How is a suspension bridge different from other bridges?” 
The children in this room seek that bulletin board the minute 
they get to school in the morning. 
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If teachers make it easy for children to express themselves 
individually, they usually delight in doing so. The following 
excerpt from an unpublished report by a junior-high-school 
teacher shows how one teacher gets her seventh-graders to use 
a better vocabulary. 

“Dashing into the classroom with three minutes to go be¬ 
fore the next class, the seventh-graders grab their dictionaries, 
conveniently placed on each desk, and go to work. If the 
teacher has been negligent or too busy the preceding period, 
there is a chorus of disappointed voices, ‘What, no sentence 
today?’ Yes, I am convinced that my students like the word¬ 
building game we have been playing this year. 

“Each day I write on the blackboard two sentences, one 
for my remedial readers, contradictorily labeled No. 1, and one 
for my superior readers. The aim of each student is to be the 
first to bring me an explanation of the sentence, written in 
clear, concise, and correct English. Since the sentence for the 
day may contain from one to four new words, there is great 
concentration during those moments when we used to have 
scuffling and general uneasiness. The prize? Like the Greek 
athletes in the Olympian games, which we studied in social 
studies this year, the winners are satisfied just with winning 
and scoring a point on the chart. 

“At first, of course, I found that the students with the best 
reading vocabularies were winning often. As soon as it became 
apparent to the students that is was almost impossible to win 
with Karen and Bill in the room, I made another offer. Karen 
and Bill would still win points for themselves, but so would 
the next in line. Every day more and more joined the fun, 
until now we have about two-thirds participating. Usually 
by the time the starting bell rings, we are ready for an explana¬ 
tion of the sentence for the benefit of those who have not 
succeeded. 

“For variety, I occasionally list two or three of the words 
we had before, and ask the students to weave them into a good 
sentence. At such times I accept several of the best. They act 
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as critics with me, and because we always keep a blackboard 
reserved for good sentences which they find in their reading, 
they are aware of what makes a sentence good and are, there¬ 
fore, satisfactory critics. For further variety, I offer the stu¬ 
dents an opportunity to compose the sentences. If accepted, 
more points are scored for the authors. This activity of com¬ 
posing has showed them that our language is not static. Several 
times we have had difficulty explaining sentences because cer¬ 
tain words, although found by a student in a magazine or book, 
are not listed in our school dictionaries. Students are interested 
in knowing that words are being added constantly to our 
language. 

“This project, besides being invaluable in vocabulary 
building, also gives the teacher an opportunity to chide or 
gently reprove children about common problems. Sometimes 
laughing together over the problems helps far more than a 
reprimand. We have had fun and good results over such sen¬ 
tences as, ‘I do not like to receive anonymous papers.’ Those 
who are garrulous usually are not conscientious workers.’ ‘It 
would be unscrupulous to copy someone else’s work, because 
then you would be guilty of plagiarism.’ The seventh-grade 
girls looked pretty at the mixer because their faces weren’t 
distorted by gum.’ Tomorrow’s report cards may be a calam¬ 
ity to some indolent seventh-graders, but they can avert an¬ 
other such catastrophe by applying themselves more indus¬ 
triously to their lessons in the future.’ 

“The project also gives an opportunity for an inspiring 
thought for the day. Such sentences as these taken from well- 
known books are helpful: ‘Diligence is the mother of good 
luck. Study methodically, save systematically, and invest 
judiciously.’ ‘Friendship improves happiness and abates misery 
by doubling our joy and dividing our grief.’ ‘Of all the means 
to insure happiness throughout the whole of life, by far the 
most important is the acquisition of friends.’ 

From a written evaluation of the work we have been do¬ 
ing this year, I have taken the following comments about the 
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word game. From the slow readers came these: ‘The thing 
that helped me most is those lines on the blackboard/ and, ‘I 
think the sentences helped me most because I learned new 
words and their meanings.’ From the better readers came 
these: ‘The sentences on the board are good because they 
help us learn new words.’ ‘Even if some don’t try for the 
sentence, they find out what it means when someone else gets 
it.’ ‘It is helpful to those who try because they leam to think 
fast and to look up words fast.’ 

“This is just a beginning. For the future, I have a few 
more plans—such as having the students compose an inspiring 
thought for the day, list synonyms for words we have been 
overusing, describe something especially beautiful or unusual 
that day, or explain a sentence about a new book or magazine 
article, thus stimulating interest in reading.” 1 

How can a teacher help a child to develop a taste for a 
style that is pleasing? One has only to analyze the reasons that 
one is fond of thin soup rather than thick, of fried potatoes in¬ 
stead of baked, of stew rather than roast, to realize that in more 
cases than not our tastes are habits. The reading diet we 
experienced as children tends to influence, and often to de¬ 
termine, our reading tastes as adults. If you would teach your 
children to express themselves well, read good books to them 
and guide them to read good books. The classics of tomorrow 
are hidden among the books published today. The classics of 
yesterday are known by their timelessness and their shabby, 
thumbwom covers. Guide your children to read books of all 
levels, and they will gradually seek their own levels of under¬ 
standing. After experiencing many books, children develop 
a literary taste commensurate with their ability to understand 
and to appreciate. But all tastes can be guided up and up. As 
children grow physically, they unfold in understanding. Edu¬ 
cation is never wholly a let-nature-take-its-course affair. The 
parent, the teacher, and the neighborhood all assist in the 

i Emn Rideout (from an unpublished report), Longfellow Junior High School, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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establishing of a child’s taste but never entirely command it 
Taste is a personal thing, but it is usually determined by forces 
outside oneself. One way to get your child to express himself 
well and clearly is to introduce him early to superior books. 

But even more powerful than the influence of books is the 
influence of one’s associates and surroundings. Is your home a 
place where the deep ideas found in books or heard over the 
radio, at church or from associates, are discussed? Is yours a 
family or a school where things other than making a living are 
talked about? You can hardly expect your child to look at the 
sky if you always have your eyes on the ground. Taste is a 
mysterious element compounded of day-by-day living, time to 
expand one’s soul, rare hilltop experiences, and something deep 
within an individual which belongs solely to him. If you have 
brought forth a child whose depth you cannot understand, and 
whom you cannot help, try at least not to get in his way. A few 
children do not need guidance; they need only love and under¬ 
standing. Strong souls do not always know where they are 
going; they know only that they must go. 

How can we help children to be more intelligent listeners? 

I think adults too often think, “Oh, listening is listening, and a 

child will either do it well or he won’t.” Skills of English must 

be taught as football skills are taught, by much practice right 

on the field. Intelligent listening, of course, is limited by a 

child’s intelligence, but intelligence can certainly be trained. 

If not, we had better close our schools. In-the-field, on-the-job 

training in a natural situation pays in the development of any 
skill. r 7 


What are the natural listening situations of which the 
school can take advantage? The modem school takes advan¬ 
tage of every possible teaching opportunity. From kinder¬ 
garten through high school, children must listen to announce¬ 
ments and directions for locating places, for making things 
or for doing They must listen to stories and informative 

Jnd nf rC ,r u , ; '°/T rtS ° f or fi anizatio "s. of committees, 
and of individuals. Children must be taught to get the most 
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out of lectures, discussions, and radio talks. They must learn 
to look for flaws in arguments as they listen to panel discussions 
or symposiums, to advertisements, commercials, or any form 
of sales talk. In primary grades, where children have interests 
far beyond their ability to read, listening will be an important 
means of finding out the answers to their questions. 

This leads us to another consideration in the teaching of 
listening: What are the purposes for which school children 
listen? (We might be astonished if we got the children’s com¬ 
ments on this question.) 

1. Children listen to informative materials in order to: 

a) take notes. 

b) answer questions or problems. 

c) prove controversial points. 

d) make a list of facts gleaned. 

e) make friezes or dioramic scenes. 

f) put on original plays. 

g) dramatize, make puppet shows. 

h) know how to make authentic replicas or scenes. 

i) write summaries. 

j) make outlines, draw conclusions. 

k) read further in a variety of books. 

l) evaluate, to distinguish between fact and opinion, 

m) share the findings of another person or group. 

n) know what to do next in a unit of study. 

2. Children listen to a story in order to: 

a) have sheer pleasure. 

b) put the events in sequence. 

c) analyze the characters. 

d) retell the entire story. 

e) retell the entire story in relay. 

f) dramatize. 

g) glean the facts which the story points out (such as 
“What kind of people are the Russians as portrayed y 

this story?”). 

h) catch the spirit of the author. 
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i) find out what the author is trying to tell us. 

j) catch the spirit of a people or a season. 

Teachers must be very careful not to make storytelling or 
reading anything other than a delightful experience. No story 
should be used for a purpose other than pleasure at its first 
reading or telling. Only a second or third reading may be done 
for a purpose, and then, oh, so subtly. Through putting a mun¬ 
dane purpose on all joyful reading, a teacher can pluck the 
butterfly wings from the listening delights of children. 

3. Children listen to announcements or directions in order to: 

a) make refreshments for sharing days and parties. 

b) draw. 

c) make toys, nutcups, etc. 

d) divide papers into fractional parts. 

e) know what to do next. 

f) play new games or make rhythms. 

g) know how to get where they want to go. 

h) do things correctly (as in making introductions). 

The main problem of listening for children is to know 

what to listen for. We must help children to seine out facts 
from unimportant details. College professors in such subjects 
as history find too many students who cannot discriminate be¬ 
tween important facts and relatively unimportant details. The 
teaching of this skill begins in first grade when the teacher 
says to the youngsters, “From this article I have just read to 
you, let’s make a list of all the ways by which you learned to 
take care of your pets,” or “Let’s list all the ways in which these 
children helped at home.” 

Arranging for children to listen at home to such radio 
discussions as “The University of Chicago Round Table” or 
“The Northwestern Reviewing Stand” and to bring their notes 
to school for general discussion is an excellent way to extend 
the listening experience of older school children. Junior-high- 
school youngsters should be able to listen at home to political 
speeches and write short summaries of what candidates stand 
for (if one can ever find out from listening to political speeches!). 
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Children should be taught to evaluate their own audience 
situations constantly and to be interested in finding out why 
they do not interest their fellow classmen when they give re¬ 
ports or present ideas. Work out with your school children a 
list of ways by which their effectiveness as speakers can be 
intensified, such as: 

People Will Listen to Us: 

1. if we speak on a subject in which they are interested. 

2. if we speak clearly and distinctly. 

3. if we know our subject matter well. 

4. if our introductory sentences have punch and appeal. 

5. if we stick to our subject. 

6. if we expand the effectiveness of our speaking by the use of 
visual aids. 

7. if we use interesting sentences. 

8. if we know when to stop. 

Most of these points are self-evident, but number four, 
which deals with introductory sentences, still needs stressing 
in many classrooms. The following suggestions may help chil¬ 
dren to begin their reports and talks more effectively: 

There are many different ways to begin reports, each of which 
can be done effectively if it matches the personality of the speaker. 
If you’re giving a report on Paul Bunyan, the mythical giant 
lumberjack, for instance, you might begin in any one of these ways: 

1. Dress as a lumberjack and tell about Paul as if you knew him. 

2. Begin to tell or to read a Paul Bunyan yam, then switch into 

biography. 

3. Make a rough chalk sketch as you talk, or, if you re a slow 
worker with chalk, have a sketch ready before you start. 

4. Sing a verse of a lumberman s song. 

5. Ask a question, such as “Have you heard of Paul Bunyan 
and his great blue ox, Babe?” 

6. Begin with a startling statement: “You’ve seen large pancake 
griddles, no doubt, but did you ever see one so big that it was 
greased by lumbermen who skated over the surface of the 
griddle with pork fat strapped to the soles of their boots?’ 

7. Begin with a short interview with a friend about Paul Bunyan. 

8. Begin with a short pantomime of Paul in action. 
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9. Begin with a short skit about Paul. (Several children may 
take part.) 

10. Begin with a short skit with hand puppets. 

11. Begin with a news broadcast about Paul. 

12. Display a map showing the lumber area where the Paul 
Bunyan tales started. 

13. Display a graph showing the decline of the lumbering indus¬ 
try in America. 

14. Display an exhibit of Paul Bunyan books. 

15. Begin with a demonstration of Paul’s height and width by 
means of string or rods. 

Impress on children that in giving a report, one doesn’t 
start at the beginning but with the most startling or interesting 
part. Explain also that interest, once created, must be sus¬ 
tained at intervals throughout the speech; each segment must 
be opened by an interesting statement. 

Visual aids, such as pictures, maps, graphs, puppets, ex¬ 
hibits, or demonstrations, do much toward drawing and holding 
an audience. However, one must not always depend on 
“props,” but rather on the effectiveness of dynamic speech. 

The average report, both in elementary school and high 
school, usually has several outstanding faults other than a weak 
beginning. It often is learned or copied from one source only 
and tends to contain English too formal for children’s speech. 
Teach children to seek their information from many sources, 
to take notes in their own words and to organize those notes 
into an outline, learn the outline by heart, and practice the 
report several times before giving it before an audience. En¬ 
courage children not to write out in full reports which are 
to be given orally; oral speech differs from written speech. 
Teachers usually give children too little time to do a good job 
of preparing and practicing an oral report. 

We have been considering together some of the needs of 
elementary-school children in the field of English. You will 
notice that the English needs of children are also the English 
needs of adults, so that in preparing children for effective com¬ 
munications, we prepare tomorrow’s adults at the same time. 
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English skills are, or should be, perfected through the years, 
each being taught at the time when the child needs that 
particular skill. 

The first fifty years of the twentieth century have been 
fruitful years in discovering the nature and needs of children. 
The field of child growth and development is, as yet, practi¬ 
cally unknown to many, and only partially known to the stu¬ 
dents in that field. We must change our ways to keep up with 
our enlarging knowledge. 

What changes have been made in the teaching of English 
to elementary-school childrenP 

1. We teach English no longer as a school subject, but as a 
means of communication. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said an irate parent to a super¬ 
visor, “that my child is to have no English class during the 
school day!” The supervisor smiled. 

“John is having more English instruction than you and I 
ever had,” she pointed out. “Every class now is an English 
class, and children are being taught to read, write, speak, and 
listen effectively in history, in geography, in science, in arith¬ 
metic—in every school class. Correct sentences don’t amount to 
very much if they are on English papers only; a child who says 
have gone in his English paper, and have went in daily conver¬ 
sation has not yet learned correct speech. The slogan of the 
modem English teacher is ‘All English must be good English!’ 
If a child gives an effective report in English class but is in¬ 
effective in giving a report in science, his English is not func¬ 
tional. In many junior high schools, the English teacher is 
also the teacher of the social studies so that the needs of the 
social studies may be tied to the English training. English has 
truly come out of the English class and has taken over every 
class. Yes, indeed, your John is being taught English every 
day! Your John is lucky; he hears good English at home as well 
as at school. When children hear good English only at school, 
the teacher’s job is an almost impossible one. A child’s English 
is the English he hears.” 
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2. We teach children the skills of speaking, reading, writ¬ 
ing, and listening at the time when they need them. 

Mrs. Gardner dimpled. “I just want to ask you,” she said, 
“about something I don’t understand. My mother-in-law has 
been visiting us, and she was looking over Jimmie’s language 
book. She noticed (she’s the noticing type) that much of 
Jimmie’s book was untouched, but that some of the pages 
throughout the book were well worn. She wants to know why 
you don’t go straight through the book. I’m afraid I flared 
right up and said you were the best teacher in Whartonville, 
and that you knew your business . Then, after she’d gone home, 
I got to wondering just why the book was that way. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind telling me—you’re always so nice.” 

Miss Rose put her arm through Mrs. Gardner’s and they 
went together into the deserted schoolroom. 

“You’re such a comfort to me,” she said. “When you have 
a question, you don’t just rave and rant; you ask me right out 
I like that. 

“You see, it’s like this. Jim’s in third grade, and today he 
needed to make his first report. In science class each child 
was to report on an animal of the aquarium. The class has 
given baby reports before but never a really grown-up one. 
The whole class was up against a problem: they had to make 
reports and they didn’t know how. Accordingly, we went to the 
index of the language book and found out on which pages 
reports were discussed. We read silently to find out just how 
reports could best be made, and we made a list of points to¬ 
gether on the board. We use our language book as a sort of 
source book, just as a cook uses a cookbook and as pioneer 
women used a doctor book.* All of our language needs grow 
out of what we do in school. We may need to write a letter 
in connection with a school unit, so we consult our language 
book to study correct letter forms. If we need to include quite 
a little conversation in a story, page 26 in the language text 
tells how to use quotation marks. Thus we learn how to punctu¬ 
ate our conversations correctly. Many of the skills in our 
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language book have already been mastered by my third- 
graders, and many of the pages are concerned with experi¬ 
ences my children don’t need yet. This accounts for the unused 
pages. I find that children take much more interest in learning 
how to do what they need to do than if I just simply assigned 
lessons out of the book.” 

Mrs. Gardner dimpled again. “I know just what you 
mean,” she said. “Bill told me that I could have a new formal 
if I’d learn to dam his socks better, and I learned in no time— 
I wanted that formal! I guess all of us, even kids, would much 
rather do something in which we see some sense.” 

3. We teach skills and correct forms functionally. 

“Children, you’ve been using the words in and into incor¬ 
rectly in your written work. May I help you to understand the 
difference between the two? Let’s pretend my desk is a room. 
This chalk mark is the door. Pretend that this eraser has legs 
and is entering the room. See, he comes from the outside into 
the room. Into means motion toward. Now, see the eraser man 
walking up and down in the room itself. He is now walking in 
the room into which he entered. Now I shall be the eraser man. 
I am opening the door and coming into the classroom. Now I 
am walking in the classroom. Jerry, give us another demonstra¬ 
tion of the difference in the use of these two words. . . . Now, 
class, take out your paper and pencils and let’s write about an 
imaginary experience. Your mother is gone, but you smell 
cookies. You know the cookies must be somewhere in the 
kitchen. You are in the living room. Using the words in and 
into as often as possible, tell how you get the cookies.” 

Functional teaching is teaching through use and through 
doing. In the paragraph above, I first taught the use of the two 
words visually and dramatically, then had the children use 
them in a situation real to children. 

We used to teach expressions from the viewpoint of their 
grammatical construction. The modern conception of correct 
usage is to teach the correct form even before the child is 
aware of the grammatical construction. We try to train his 
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inner ear so that the right form sounds right to him, using the 
same principle as a child’s being taught to bake a good cake 
long before he knows the chemical facts that make a good 
cake possible. Similarly, when we hear a child saying, “He 
gave it to Henry and I,” we don’t say, “Look here, young man. 
The pronoun here should be in the objective case because it is 
the object of the preposition to, and therefore in the objective 
case.” Such a statement would be a mere jumble of words to a 
third-grader. Instead, we say, “Say the sentence over, Jim, and 
leave out the words Henry and. Now your sentence says, ‘He 
gave it to I,’ and that sounds all wrong, doesn’t it? When you 
don’t know whether to use 1 or me with another person’s name, 
just quickly think of the sentence without the person’s name 
and you’ll know which to use.” 

I used functional drill when I taught the words in and into 
by having the children use the words in a situation, rather 
than having them write the correct form ten or more times. 
When forms and skills are used functionally and used func¬ 
tionally every time there is a need, they stay learned, and that 
is every English teacher’s dream. 

4. We are teaching only the simplest formal grammar to 
elementary-grade children. 

What is formal grammar? It is the science of dealing with 
the construction of our language. It is highly technical and 
definitely necessary to the adult writer. Trying to teach it to 
children before they are ready to learn it is like teaching the 
four-year-old the chemical formula for water so that he can 
appreciate what he is drinking. Until a child gets the feeling 
for a whole, it is a poor idea to begin taking the whole apart 
and building it up again. We used to ruin the study of litera¬ 
ture by piece-by-piece dissection; now we are more than happy 
if the child can get the beautiful message of the entire piece of 
writing. We used to teach phonics through making the first- 
grade child aware of every letter of a word, but we soon found 
that in learning that type of phonics he lost the whole word. 
How foolish to teach a child anything before he is capable of 
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understanding! We who studied The Great Stone Face in 
grade eight are astonished as we read it now to find that we 
had missed most of its beauty, even though we dismembered 
it as thoroughly as a large family demolishes a Thanksgiving 
turkey. Many second-grade youngsters are greatly helped by 
the phonetic approach to words, since we now give them only 
ear and eye training in grade one. 

We need ear and eye training—in proper usage, not dis¬ 
section—in the elementary grades. In high school, children are 
ready to take sentences apart and find out what makes them 
tick. Many children in the upper grades are ready for gram¬ 
mar. As soon as they are ready, they will find grammar no 
harder than mathematics. 

Children will learn some of the parts of speech—nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs—as fast as they need 
them through the grades. They need to learn early to use strong 
nouns and verbs in order to say effectively what they need to 
say. It is immaterial whether or not children can recognize 
all the nouns or verbs, as such, in a sentence. It is with the 
use of those nouns or verbs that the elementary grades are 
concerned. Strong verbs, such as stumbled, glided, sneaked, 
stole, slid, trotted, and strolled, must replace such weak verbs 
as went with a noun subject surrounded by a flock of bland 
adjectives. It is much more important that elementary-school 
children use the right word than that they know why they used 
it. Some children should never have the science of grammar 
forced upon them during their first eight years of school. The 
parts of speech seem sensible to children when they are 
learned from pictures, objects, experiences, or creative dra¬ 
matics. 

Have you tried these techniques for teaching the parts of 
speech? 

a) Teaching nouns from a picture that contains many 
persons, places, and things. 

b) Making a list of all the names that belong to or had a 
part in a child’s day: a ball game, a picnic, a party, a pet, an 
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airplane, a boat, an automobile, or a meal. One boy listed 
these nouns in relation to his dog: ears, eyes, hair, hide, tongue, 
teeth, paws, claws, tail, head, jaw, body, legs, feet, toes, spots, 
breed, Dalmatian, fleas, bath, soap, sponge, hose, water, pan, 
food, scratching, bark, noise, house, bed, chain, collar, license, 
love, tricks, color, and Spot. 

c) Teaching pronouns as substitutes or stand-ins for 
nouns written on cards and held by individual children. The 
children holding the pronoun cards step in front of those hold¬ 
ing noun cards and replace them. Children who are studying 
grammar like, too, to act out sentence parts with cards. A 
sentence is written on the board and on cards which children 
hold in correct order. Another group of cards placed along the 
chalk tray are marked, “subject,” “verb,” “direct object,” 

predicate noun,” “predicate adjective,” “adverbial preposi¬ 
tional phrase,” “adjective prepositional phrase,” etc. Students 
take cards from the chalk tray, and stand before the parts of 
the sentences they represent, stating their jobs in the sentence 
as they go. 

d) Beginning the teaching of verbs with action verbs. 
Children read aloud, by relay, an exciting story. Each substi¬ 
tutes other verbs for the action verbs in his paragraph and the 
class notes the effect of the change on the sentence. Gifted 
children can make stories with weak verbs for which the class 
will substitute strong verbs. 

e) Asking pupils to substitute strong verbs for weak ones. 
Give each row a sentence, such as, “The donkey went up the 
hill.” Each child in the row changes the sentence by changing 
the verb. Trudged, clambered, pulled, struggled, plodded, and 
labored are typical substitutions. 

f) Making a phrase clothesline on wrapping paper across 
the border above the blackboard. Such prepositions as by, to, 
in, beside, etc., are pictured as clothespins holding phrase 
squares to the line. The rest of each phrase is printed on the 

raped square. Add new squares as new prepositions are 
added to the collection. 
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g) Discovering the adjectives or adverbs represented in a 
picture. 

h) Using adjectives to describe favorite movie stars or 

pets. 

i) Using adjectives to describe the new Easter clothes you 
long for. 

j) Playing “poison” with adjectives. Read simple para¬ 
graphs from school readers, substituting the word, adjective, 
for every adjective encountered. Anyone who pronounces an 
adjective is “poison” and can’t play until all have had a turn. 
This game is equally effective with adverbs. 

k) Joining paper freight cars marked with nouns and 
pronouns by conjunction couplings. 

l) Calling interjections the “exciting words.” Have fun 
interpreting the degree of feeling expressed by the punctua¬ 
tion used in such sentences as, “Harry, stop that.” “Harry, stop 
that!” “Harry! Stop that!” 

Subjects and predicates must be understood so that chil¬ 
dren can learn to use complete sentences. Teaching children 
the grammar they need in the grades as they need it is sensible. 
Leaving deeper constructions to high-school teaching is just 
as sensible. Teaching formal grammar before children are 
ready for it will only make them hate all written English. 

Families and small groups of children can have fun learn- 
ing grammar as a game. In a cardboard box, place a large 
number of cards, about the width of anagram cards, one-half 
by one and one-half inches in size. Have a number of cards 
for each part of speech, with a preponderance of nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and articles. Have a number 
of prepositional phrases and clauses on longer strips. Give 
such directions as, “Use a noun as a subject of an action verb, 
“Give the verb a direct object if it needs one,” “Find an adjec¬ 
tive to modify the subject,” “Substitute an adjective phrase for 
the one-word modifier,” and, “Use a noun clause for the sub¬ 
ject.” In no time at all, children will learn to build sentences 
correctly, though they cannot possibly get along without the 
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help of one person who knows grammar well. I hope some 
day to publish this game and call it Anagrammar (as an exten¬ 
sion of Anagrams). It is an ideal game for a half-grown family 
or a group of advanced students in a seventh, eighth, or ninth 
grade, or a small class in a rural school. 

5. We are substituting personal conferences for much- 
marked English papers. 

Miss Maloney’s joy sat on her shoulders like a new mink 

coat. 

“Treat me with respect,” she admonished her apartment- 
mate. “You see before you a woman who has made an impor¬ 
tant discovery.” 

“Since you teach junior high, the discovery is in the realm 
of space, no doubt, Miss Einstein,” her friend quipped. 

Miss Maloney laughed. “I’ve finally perfected a system 
whereby I can help my youngsters to improve their English 
without covering their papers with red marks. This fall I fig¬ 
ured up that I had spent three hours three times each week 
for fifteen years correcting English papers. That’s a full nine- 
hour day each week or more than one month out of every 
school year for fifteen years. And still my youngsters keep on 
making the same mistakes! That red ink only discourages them. 
Most of the best writers are poor spellers who write as if they 
never even heard of punctuation. When they see all that red 
ink, I can almost see them thinking, ‘Oh, what’s the use of 
trying when we write for Maloney! She only sees red!’ ” 

“Well, what did you decide to do, equip them with red 
bulbs to flash on for mistakes?” 

“Nothing so complicated as that! A lecture I heard got 

me to thinking. This man said that we knew so much more 

psychology than we used. I got thinking that I had missed 

the boat in marking my papers. I had marked the mistakes 

in red, not the good points. What does one always look for on 

a paper? The part that is good, of course! I’d never once used 

my red pencil for anything but marking errors. No wonder 
my kids were discouraged!” 
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“But how on earth will they know their mistakes if you 
don’t tell them?” 

“That’s just it. I tell them now, and I use my red pencil 
for positive comments only. When I look over a bunch of 
creative papers, I put such comments as, ‘I like this’ or ‘Sharp’ 
or ‘Excellent sentence’ along the margin. Instead of grading 
the paper A, B, or C, I evaluate it in comparison with this 
particular student’s former papers. I make comments about 
growth or backsliding, or tell the youth how proud I am of 
him, or tell him in a nice way that his sloppy work gives me 
a pain. At the end of his paper I make a list of his misspelled 
words, spelled right. At first I used to make him look them 
up in the dictionary, but he tended to misspell them again 
on the next paper. I feel about writing those spelling words 
as the man felt about giving away money. ‘I never lend money,’ 
he said. ‘I only give it away. The results are the same and the 
giving makes me feel so noble.’ 

“Each student copies his spelling words on cards for his 
spelling file. We use those same words for later spelling lessons. 
Then, twice each week, while the other students write crea¬ 
tively, I take one person at a time and help him with one or 
two things in which he fails as a writer. Conferences certainly 
take time, but they pay dividends in improvement. Besides, 
the conferences tip me off as to special helps that students 
need, and later I can teach in groups those who need the 
same help.” 

“But why all this joy today? Did the father of one of the 
kids die and leave his money to all hard-working English 
teachers?” 

“It wasn’t money, but it seemed like it. You remember 
that wild Mooney lad I’ve had such trouble with? He showed 
me a story in conference today that was wonderful. He said 
he was beginning to like writing since we started having our 
talks. I felt as if I had been left a lot of money!” 

“Well, Jennie Maloney, if using your head pays dividends 
like that, you’d better use it oftener. But, come now, and sit 
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down to the best chopped beefsteak outside the Waldorf. 
Even English teachers have to eat!” 

Teachers will find the following list of skills helpful in 
teaching English to children. 

Language Skills Needed by Children 
in the Elementary Grades 

Basic Skills 

Making effective sentences 
Asking effective questions 
Building good paragraphs 
Taking notes 
Organizing notes 

Using correct forms and correct grammatical constructions 

ORAL 

Making a speech 
Making announcements 
Giving and following directions 
Storytelling 

a) True 

b) Humorous 

c) Fictional 
Creative play 
Creative dramatics 
Role playing 
Buzz sessions 
Giving reports 

WRITTEN 

Writing a topic 
Summarizing 
Making an outline 
Story writing 

a) True 

b) Humorous 

c) Fictional 
Skits and plays 
Radio scripts 
Written reports 

a) Book 

b) Minutes of meetings 
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c) Of news events 

d) Of committees 

e) Of individuals 

Social Skills 

ORAL 

Making introductions correctly 
Manners 

a) Accepting and giving compliments 

b) Extending and accepting invitations 

c) Making telephone invitations 

d) Making telephone calls 

e) The art of conversation 

f) The art of disagreeing 

g) The art of being a good dinner companion 

h) The art of bringing out shy people 
Appreciating and reading aloud both poetry and stories 

WRITTEN 

Writing a friendly letter 
Writing informal notes 

a) Thank-you’s 

b) A note asking a favor 

c) A note of introduction 

d) A note of appreciation 

e) A note of apology 

f) Invitations 

g) A note of condolence 
Writing a diary 

Making original verse 
Making original rhymes 

Language Skills Basic to the Democratic Way of Life 

Planning, evaluating 

ORAL 

Presiding over a meeting 
Leading a discussion 
Taking part in a discussion 
Putting forward a motion 

Proposing a slate of officers or an amendment 
Making appointments 
Disagreeing gracefully 

Leading or taking part in a panel, symposium, or debate 
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WRITTEN 

Writing the minutes of a meeting 
Purely Business Skills 

ORAL 

Business telephone conversations 

a) Ordering 

b) Calling a doctor, the police, or an ambulance 

c) Reporting a fire 

d) Reporting a needed repair 

e) Making a complaint 
Selling 

Persuasion 

WRITTEN 

Business letters 

a) Of appreciation 

b) Of complaint 

c) Of application 

d) Ordering 

e) Of inquiry 

f) Making reservations 

g) Asking permission 

h) Of recommendation 
Composing telegrams and night letters 
Writing advertising copy 

Writing news items and editorials 
Publishing a newspaper or pamphlet 

Beginning Teacher: “How shall I use this list of language 
skills?” 

Voice of Experience: “Suppose that your fifth-grade 
youngsters are studying farming in the South. They need to 
share their experiences with each other, since not all are study¬ 
ing the same products. Run through the democratic skills listed 
here. Notice the one on interviewing. Get several youngsters 
to pretend they raise cotton, another group peanuts, etc. Let 
one child pose as a newspaper reporter and plan questions for 
interviewing his group of farmers. Here we have a situation 
loved by children-creative dramatics or play acting. But in 
order to act well, these children must leam a number of skills. 
The first skill needed is a reading skill, finding how to use the 
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indexes of many reference books. If your daily program is 
rigid, you can do that in the reading class; the children must 
learn how to take notes and organize them, a basic language 
skill. They must be led to their language books to find out 
through silent reading how to conduct an interview. Then 
each committee will have to plan its own interview. Later, 
the newspaper reporters might write editorials for a Northern 
paper while the Southern farmers write descriptions of South¬ 
ern farming to Northern relatives.” 

In modem teaching there is so much experiencing going 
on in a schoolroom that, one after another, a need for learning 
a new skill and reviewing a used skill arises. This list will not 
only give a teacher ideas as to a child’s needs, but will serve 
as a check list with which she may determine which skills are 
being neglected. 

Perhaps these children are having a sharing day with 
their mothers. They will need to know how to write invita¬ 
tions and how to make announcements and introductions, 
besides all of the other language skills needed in preparing 
the program. 

Perhaps, when the children are writing their editorials, 
a number show a sad lack of feeling for proper sentence struc¬ 
ture. The teacher makes a note of that lack and teaches the 
group that shows the need. 

Modem language teaching is simple and effective: 

1. Children are taught a skill at the time when they need it. 

2. Only those who need help get it. 

3. The text is used as a source book to find out how to fill 
the need. 

4. The teacher tries to make all the vicarious experiences 
as real, as visual, and as dramatic as possible. 

5. A skill is reviewed in another situation in another way 
as soon as possible. 

The modem teacher is no dim-witted follower of direc¬ 
tions. She is an alive, alert guide who must be always learning 
and always learned. 
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Parents can use much the same methods of English teach¬ 
ing at home as those used at school. If the family plans a vaca¬ 
tion, the different members of the family can write letters to 
resorts, chambers of commerce, or hotels for information. They 
can study together about the places they may later visit. They 
can act out buying tickets, eating on a diner, and making intro¬ 
ductions. Every family should own a good English text or two 
to use as references. Your school superintendent will no doubt 
suggest several to you if you ask him. I can almost promise 
you that you will have even more fun before you start out on 
the trip than while actually traveling. A family that laughs and 
dramatizes scenes together is a precious thing. Don’t be afraid 
of what you don’t know. Learn it together! The English exer¬ 
cises that used to frighten you may now seem simple and clear. 
Modem schools no longer learn correct English from exercises; 
they exercise while learning it. English is fun if learned on the 
job—and together. 

When children leam English as they use it, both at home 
and at school, no one will ever need to say again, “They leam 
their English from us—unfortunately.” 

Am she gone? Are she went? 

Will she ne’er come back to I, 

Nor me see she not again? 

Oh, cruel fatel It cannot was! 

Us can never go to she. 

Her can never come to we; 

Oh, cruel fate! It cannot was! 2 


Author unknown. 
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WOMAN DRIVER TO GARAGE REPAIRMANS 


"All I can see in this rear-view 
mirror is the car behind me!” 


X-Jong ago in a literature class in the state univer- 
sity, my favorite professor lectured on “The Happiness of 
Experience.” Now, when everything else he taught me seems 
to have slipped away, when fine dust has settled into the 
carpet of life, I am still discovering further meanings in that 
lecture. 

Late each fall, as I tramp through the Wisconsin woods 
and see the trees standing ankle deep in their own leaves, 
I see creative living going on in front of my eyes—the trees 
tossing aside their leaves like lessons learned, then standing 
in the midst of their own experiences and, through them, grow¬ 
ing to new beauty. 

There is a great deal said these days about creative living 
and creativity in general, yet those of us are few who find 
much meaning to life. Many of us cannot dance to the tunes 
of others, yet most of us are unable to make any tunes of our 
own. Have you ever felt that this generation—which has cut 
itself away from the sanities of tradition but, as yet, has not 
been able to settle on new standards—is like a puppet which 
the puppeteer has suddenly released and which quivers for 
a moment, then lies all in a heap—a limp bundle of cotton 
and wire now that the guiding hand of the puppeteer is gone? 
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Hans Christian Andersen, in “The Nightingale,” tells us 
very delicately what is wrong with us, though he died long 
before most of us were bom. For the disease we are experienc¬ 
ing is as old as civilization itself. When the first workers with 
metal began to substitute the spurious for the real, our troubles 
began. But, as I said, Hans Andersen tells it delicately. 

An emperor of China once lived in a palace of splendid 
porcelain, yet withal so brittle and so hard to handle that the 
emperor had to be careful as he moved about in his own house. 

The plot develops when the emperor reads in a book— 
a foreign book at that, written by a Japanese—that there is a 
wonderful nightingale in his own kingdom. At once the em¬ 
peror’s sense of nationality is aroused, and he calls in his 
cavalier, a yes man who has been too busy being an official 
to notice what was going on in the kingdom. After the confer¬ 
ence, there followed a great inquiry concerning the where¬ 
abouts of the nightingale, about which, Andersen says, “all the 
world knew, but not the people at court.” Most of the working 
people who remembered having heard the nightingale sing 
were uplifted by it. But like the fisherman in the story, “they 
had their work to attend to, so they soon forgot the bird.” 

When the cavalier and the courtiers finally found the 
modest little singer, they persuaded it to come to the court 
to sing for the emperor, though it assured them that its song 
sounded best in the greenwood. 

So well did the nightingale please the emperor that he 
commanded that the bird be housed in a golden cage to which 
its leg was fastened with a silken string, and the nightingale 
became “the bird of the hour” throughout the kingdom. No 
doubt, had his song been an educational idea instead of a joy, 
every curriculum of every school throughout the kingdom 
would have been changed, and countless teachers meetings 
would have been held to evaluate each song. 

Then one day, so the story goes, a parcel was delivered 
to the emperor. In the box lay a toy nightingale, all covered 
with feathers of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires; a magic 
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bird, which, when wound, could sing one of the songs of the 
real nightingale. 

The emperor, of course, was delighted with this gift from 
the Emperor of Japan and commanded the two birds to sing 
together, but, the story goes on to say, the duet “did not 
sound very well, for the real nightingale sang in its own way, 
and the toy bird sang waltzes.” 

While the people of the court were arguing as to which 
bird sang better, the real nightingale slipped away into the 
greenwood. After he had gone, the playmaster persuaded the 
courtiers that the toy bird was even better than the real, “for,” 
said he, “with the real nightingale one can never make sure 
what is coming, but in this toy bird everything is settled. 
It is just so, and not any other way. One can explain it—one 
can open it and show what skill went to making it... 

“ "Those are quite our own ideas,’ the people all said, and 
the real nightingale was banished from the land.” 

And so for months the emperor and his courtiers were 
entertained by the mechanical waltzes of the toy nightingale 
from its place on a silken cushion beside the emperor’s bed. 
Swiftly, a year went by. Then one day something in the mecha¬ 
nism of the bird cracked. Whir-r-rl All the wheels ran ’round, 
and then the music stopped, and the toy nightingale was an 
empty bird of gold with feathers of precious stones. Oh yes, 
the emperor’s watchmaker mended the toy bird, but they let 
him sing only once a year after that lest he wear out altogether. 

Then, one day five years later, the emperor lay upon his 
deathbed and shrank from the faces of his past bad and good 
deeds that peered upon him from among the folds of the 
splendid velvet curtains. And the emperor was afraid, and 
he begged the golden bird to sing again, but the golden bird 
stood still—“no one was there to wind him up.” 

“Then there sounded close by the window the most lovely 
song. It was the little nightingale, that sat outside on a spray. 
It had heard of the Emperor’s need and had come to sing to 
him of trust and hope.” And because of the beauty of the 
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modest gray bird’s song, Death was lured away into the garden 
and the emperor fell into the deep sleep of health. 

“You must always stay with me,” said the emperor when 
he had awakened to find the nightingale still singing outside 
his window. “You shall sing as you please; and Ill break the 
toy bird into a thousand pieces.” 

“Not so,” replied the nightingale. “It did well as long as 
it could; keep it as you have done till now.” 

Then the nightingale made a bargain with the emperor 
that he would come from his home in the greenwood to sing 
for the king each evening, of the happy and the sad, the good 
and the evil of his kingdom. And in return for this service of 
song, the emperor was in duty bound not to tell that a little 
bird told him everything. 

And so, when the servants came to view the body of their 
dead emperor, there he stood, a live emperor, smiling and 
saying good morning to them, and ready for another day 
of being king. 

I am not aware when we human beings began to sub¬ 
stitute the synthetic nightingale for the real. Perhaps we never 
had the real one. One cannot tell by looking back on former 
days, since living, in retrospect, tends to gain color. It may 
be that it was easier to live well when one lived by a pattern 
which the community set, but I do not believe so. I almost 
wonder if many communities did not get their pseudo night¬ 
ingale before the real, since all of their standards have the set, 

precise measures of the waltz. 

I am inclined to believe that we lost the nightingale when 
we began to lose our creativity and to distill our pleasures; 
when there began to be a middleman between ourselves and 
the things our senses enjoy; when we no longer made music 
ourselves, but listened only to the great music of experts; 
when we ceased to make our own plays and watched only t e 
polished performance on a stage; when we began to substitute 
such games as bridge and Canasta for the lively art of conver¬ 
sation; when our craftsmen ceased making the entire shoe and 
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became adept at making one part only; tfhen we began to 
buy our vegetables instead of raising them, and to get our 
bread from the bakery instead of baking it ourselves. These 
marked our substitution of the synthetic nightingale for the 
real one. 

But do not mistake me; there is no going back. Civiliza¬ 
tion is a swift horse that never returns by the same path. Most 
of us would not go back if we could, and yet most of us have 
found that the pseudo nightingale of science, which can be 
proved and taken apart and of which we can be very sure, is 
strangely inadequate when we lie quietly upon our beds at 
night and the faces of our good and bad deeds peer at us 
from the chintz curtains at our windows. 

Why is it that mechanized living and synthetic pleasures 
are so unsatisfactory and so transitory? What is this night¬ 
ingale that we have lost? Is it possible to find it again? The 
individual spirit expresses itself through creativity, through 
producing something alone or feeling oneself a part of some¬ 
thing beautiful. A row of shining glass jars of vegetables— 
red and green and yellow on the pantry shelf, vegetables which 
one has raised and canned oneself—not only charms the eye 
with its color, but sends a pleased feeling through the whole 
being. To be one-fiftieth of a great orchestra and realize that 
the music of one’s bass horn, which, alone, sounds like the 
croaking of a disconsolate frog, adds its necessary volume to 
a mighty wave of music that sweeps the listeners away from 
themselves and their little worlds—gives a feeling which shakes 
out the wrinkles of the soul as a brisk March wind shakes a 
tablecloth on the line. Creativity is as necessary to the health 
of the spirit as food is to the health of the body. Our spirits 
are fed as we express ourselves in painting, in designing, in 
plowing a field of com, in making a cake, or in planning a 
beautiful table setting or an extensive sales campaign. In hav¬ 
ing a part in a whole creation, we ourselves tend to become 
whole. If, because of its very bigness and our small part of 
that bigness, we find none of this wholeness in our daily work. 
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our creating eats away at our vitals instead of releasing our 
spirits. It takes a certain bigness and an enlarged imagination 
to feel, as did the kindergarten child described in Meeting Six, 
that you helped to paint the mural when your job was only 
to hold the paint pot. Even in a great factory, it is the human 
relationship between the foreman and the men under him, 
and between the office boss and his co-workers, that determines 
the efficiency of the factory. There can be no such thin g as 
soulless machines as long as the machines are run by human 
beings. 

But just as we parents and teachers in our first meeting 
together faced the fact that the world had changed and that 
we must change our child-training methods to fit the new 
conditions, so must we face the fact that we face new condi¬ 
tions and must balance new lacks with compensatory actions. 

The first step in any thorough understanding of a situa¬ 
tion is to take an inventory of what we have on hand. Let us, 
then, take stock of ourselves. 

Have you ever looked at yourself in a distorting mirror? 
I once caught a glimpse of myself in such a mirror in a German 
restaurant. My round face twinkled back at me, but what had 
become of my concentrated figure? It had grown long and 
drawn out, and though everything that I saw was essentially 
me, yet so out of proportion was it that I hardly recognized 
myself. I stared fascinated at my reflection, noting little odd¬ 
ities about my figure that I had never seen before. It occurred 
to me that all parents and teachers could benefit by seeing 
themselves in a distorting mirror. 

The following tests for parents and teachers are distort¬ 
ing mirrors. You will have fun seeing your neighbors in them. 
You may even catch a fleeting glimpse of a self you were not 
aware you had. Don’t be alarmed. We’re all here with you. 

Laugh-O-Graphs for the Errant Parent 

What kind of parent are you? Are you a Dont-Bother Father? 
As helpful as a crawling baby at a square dance? 
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1. Are you as dependent on the clock as a three-minute egg? 
“Are meals never on time around here!” 

2. Perhaps you’re a Riot-Quiet. “For the luwa Pete, kids, 
pipe down. I get enough noise at that boiler factory dur¬ 
ing the day!” 

3. Maybe you’re a Dollar-Holler. “Money! Money! Money! 
All I’m good for around here is to dish out money!” 

4. Are you a Cushion-Push-in? “Go out together? I declare, 
Marge, you’re always wanting to go somewhere! I work 
hard all day! At night I want to stay home!” 

5. On the other hand, it may be that you’re a Liar-Sire! “I 
know I promised to take you to the zoo today, kids, but 
we can go next Saturday. I have to play golf today!” 

6. It may be that you’re a “Teen-ager—Enrager! “Have the car 
tonight? Of course not! Think you’re a big shot since you’re 
fifteen, don’tcha! At your age I was walking and earning 
ten dollars a week besides!” 

7. Or it may be even that you have fallen so low that you’re 
a Wife-Knife! "I declare, Maude, I don’t see why you 
can’t do a better job of bringing up these kids! Goodness 
knows you spend enough time at it!” 

Note: If you say these things more than once a week, you’d 
better put the kids in an orphanage, get your wife a job, and go 
live alone in a nice, quiet padded cell somewhere. 

Hold everything! You’re probably not any of these. May¬ 
be you’re a Happy-Pappy! “Come on, kids, let’s all help Mom get 
the picnic lunch ready, then off to the woods for the dayl” 

Are you a Smother-Mother? As conducive to growth as a 
brick on the head? 

1. Do you settle all your children’s difficulties for them? Are 
you a Meddler-Peddler? “Mrs. Janis said that to you! 
I’ll go right over and tell her a thing or two!” 

2. Are you a Coddle-Model? “You poor dear! Let me put cold 
water on that black eye. Who’s been hurting Mother’s boy 
this time?” 

3. It may be that you’re a Fear-Drear! “Go to camp, Eleanor? 
Certainly not! You’d be sure to drown. I always was afraid 
of the water!” 

4. Or, sometimes you may even be a Teacher-Screecher! “HI 
go right away to school with you in the morning. She has 
no right to punish you and not the others!” 
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5. Maybe you’re a Compare-Bear. “Only a C in math? You 
ought to be ashamed! Your brother got an A. Were 
proud of him!” 

6. Or you might even be one of those parents who have 
stooped to substituting child love for mate love. Are you 
a Lone-Moan? “I know, dear, you like to play with the 
other children, but your poor dear mother is so alone since 
father left us!” 

(If you must ruin your children, please do it some other way. 
Don’t be a Smother-Mother.) 

Are you a House-Dutiful 3 As motherly as a horsehair sofa! 

1. Are you a Must-Dust? Does your house have that never- 
lived-in look? A House-Dutiful’s does! 

2. Would you rather break your child’s heart than your daily 
schedule? Are you a Broom-Gloom? “Now quit your cry¬ 
ing, Patricia. I haven’t time to hear about it now. Run 
along and play like a good girl!” 

3. Maybe you’re a Fussy-Hussy. “Oh no, Jim, don’t he on the 
davenport! You have your shoes on. Go up to bed!” 

4. Or are you that nice kind of parent who is one of those 
Surprise-Guys? (Note left on dining table: “All members 
of Kelly’s Pirate Gang read this treasure map and try to 
locate their dinner. Captain and Mrs. Kidd gone to club 
supper. Will be back at nine unless we have to walk the 
plank!”) 

(If you’re one of the first three of these, why not rent out the 
children and keep the rooms?) 

Are you a Hither-and-Yawn? As domestic as imported Scotch? 

1. Are you a Gad-Mad? “Now, children, your cold lunch is on 
the table. Do your homework until 7:30; then listen to the 
Hair Raisers until 8:00, and then to bed! Your father and I 
are going out!” Or, “I’m sorry, children, you’ll have to go 
to school without breakfast. I overslept again.” 

2. On the other hand, maybe you’re a Canasta-Hasta. Look 

after the baby, Mary; Jim, vacuum the rug; Lucy, make 
the beds. Then you can each have a quarter for the movie 
and Cokes. I promised to play a little game with the girls! 
Leave the baby at Mother’s as you go by, Mary! ^ 

3. It may be you’re a Church-Birch. “Of course you mustn t 
miss Sunday school. No, Father and I arent going to 
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church today. I have a headache and Father was out late 
last night.” 

4. How about it: are you a Manner-Panner? “Tell Grand¬ 
mother you’re sorry you said what you did. If you don’t, 
you can march right straight up to bedl Understand?” 
Or, “The idea of your coming in here in front of Mrs. 
Jones with your cap on! Where are your manners anyway?” 

(If you’re like this often, why not hire a good, motherly house¬ 
keeper, and get yourself a job?) 

P.S.: Don’t become a teacher, for goodness’ sake! Why not 
become an airline hostess? You’re up in the air, anyway. 

The Margery Daw Test for Balanced Teachers 

What kind of teacher are you? Are you a Look-and-Do? 

1. Do you face your problems squarely, and not in the 
mirror of what other people think? 

2. Do you knock yourself out about things you can’t change? 
A Look-and-Do doesn’t. 

3. Do you usually get a big kick out of teaching school, but 
wish once in a while that you could throw every child 
out of the window? (Perfectly normal, my friends, as 
long as you don’t actually defenestrate the little creatures.) 

4. When you feel sorry for yourself (and who doesn’t at 
times?), do you go out and do something about it? 

5. She takes kids as she finds them, but usually leaves them 
better than she found them. Sometimes, though, she just 
leaves them. 

6. She is once in a while foolish and impractical and fails 
to let her common sense rule her good judgment (“I did 
it, and I’m glad!”). 

7. She looks as well as she can with the basic materials pro¬ 
vided by a somewhat absent-minded nature and by spend¬ 
ing far too much money on clothes. 

8. She is human and has a sense of humor which gets lots 
of exercise (especially at dull faculty meetings). 

9. She takes an active part in some phase of community life, 

but doesn’t join everything in town (partly because she 
can’t afford it). 

10. She likes the town where she teaches, and acts it. 

11. She works hard, but doesn’t talk about it more than fifty 
per cent of the time. (The other fifty she spends listen¬ 
ing to her friends talking about theirs.) 
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Note: If you see yourself in every one of these points, you are 
ready for a halo, or, on second thought, maybe you’re just a poor 
judge of yourself. 

Perhaps you’re not a Look-and-Do. Maybe you're a Look-and- 
Don't. 

1. Do you use a dollar’s worth of energy (prewar) on a 
penny’s worth of upset? Are you usually as worked up as 
cider in warm weather? 

2. Do you tear your hair when your school children act like 
normal little devils? 

3. If your daily routine is broken into by a chance happening, 
do you consider it a major catastrophe? (“My dear, he 
made me stop right in the middle of my social-studies 
class! Imagine!”) 

4. Are you afraid you can’t get another job? (I don’t think 
they want you here, either; better do something about it) 

5. Do you simmer like a kettle on a hot stove at having to 
attend a committee meeting, and actually boil over when a 
research job is handed you? 

6. Do children never compliment you? (“No, in fact I think 
I’ll take the black dress. It won’t have to be cleaned so 
often.”) 

7. Do you tell Mrs. Jones that Johnny (the lazy hound!) is 
doing just fine in school when he isn’t? (Shame on you!) 

8. Do you work all the time, yet never get anything done? 
(I’d try any of the milder forms of “wreck-creation.”) 

9. Are you always tired, and talking about it constantly? (I'll 
bet your friends love you!) 

Note: If you’ve answered more than half of these with a yes, 
you’d better get married. On second thought, though, it wouldn’t 
be fair to the man. 

Hold everything! Perhaps you’re neither a Look-and-Do nor a 
Look-and-Don’t. Maybe you're a Dont-Look! 

1. A Don’t-Look hides even from herself the fact that she has 
problems. (She wouldn’t even read this if it weren t in the 
third person.) 

2. She lets the dear, sweet things do just as they please. (She 
got her college training in the sugar-coat-it era—more 
sugar than coat.) 

3. She argues gently with children and cries softly when 
they are too, too naughty. 
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4. Her voice and manner are artificial and saccharine (but 
she’s nobody’s sugar). 

5. She rarely plans her lessons. (“You know, darling, the 
best ideas come to me right in class.”) 

6. She’s always going to help her students with their prob¬ 
lems, but she never has time. (She can never say no to 
anything except to a spot of real work.) 

7. She isn’t even aware that the law of cause and effect has 
been passed. 

8. She accepts any old kind of work from her students. (“But 
Miss Adams, they’re such babies!”) 

9. Her reports are always late. 

10. She never goes to summer school (“It’s poor, dear Father, 
you know”), yet she’s right at the head of the line when 
it comes to salary raises. 

11. She artfully and often mentions her master’s degree for 
fear no one will know she is educated (and believe me, 
they wouldn’t). 

12. She’s the kind who’s always telling fellow workers de¬ 
rogatory remarks others have made about them. (“But, 
darling, don’t breathe a word of thisl”) 

13. She’s jealous of her fellow teachers. (“My dear, after I 
did all the work, he made her chairman of the committee. 
A pretty face, you know!”) 

14. Yes, she has an occasional date, but not often. She some¬ 
times goes to the head, but rarely to the heart. 

She’s a Don’t-Look. 

Notes to readers: 

1. Don’t be smug. If you see everybody but yourself in these 
last two types, you’re probably a Don’t-Look. 

2. If you’re honest enough to recognize your three selves in 
these pages, there’s probably hope for you. 

3. For men only: 

oo} noA joj on? osaip }nq ‘auoAire oj pjoM e oipeojq } uoq 
•Ajrpqeisux pjuopouia uo joujoo ou OAeq sojeuiaj 

After you have taken these delayed-reaction shots for 
what they are worth to you, round out your evaluation of your¬ 
self as a parent or as a teacher, or as both, by asking yourself 
is question: What makes a person whole, and how can one 
keep from going to pieces in a world of increasing pressures? 
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Examine the mechanism of the pressure cooker in your 
kitchen, and you will begin to realize that pressures do not 
cause explosions if there is an exhaust valve to take care of 
the excess steam. The heat within may be steadily mounting, 
but as long as the valve allows just enough steam to escape 
to keep the pressure constant there will be something cooking 
and no wild explosion with its resultant waste. 

All mortals, especially in these days of unusual pressures, 
need to provide their lives with steam valves. It seems to me 
that each human being, if he would achieve wholeness, needs 
at least four conditions in his life: 

1. Something to work for 

2. Stability at home—or at least somewhere 

3. White space in each day 

4. A developing talent or a creative interest 

“Something to work for!” Ah! Every parent and teacher 

has that In fact, every adult in the world has it. We may 
have lost everything dear to us. Everything material in our 
lives may have fallen away. Our own youngsters may have 
died, or we may have been a parent in the heart only. But 
as we look at these funny little kids that we see every day in 
the restaurant, at school, at home, or on the street—in baggy 
snow pants, with tangled curls, astonishing crew haircuts, eyes 
glued to comic books—as we look at these and realize that 
their future depends on us, we know that we have plenty 
to live for. Yes, we must do that living and planning, de¬ 
ciding, fighting, and peacemaking, whether we feel adequate 
to the job or not. We who can build, must build. 

We must never allow ourselves even to consider that our 
times are worse than many another generation has had to face. 
Read the following excerpt which might well have been taken 
from a present-day newspaper and hazard a guess as to the 

year in which it was written: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these latter days. There are 

signs that the world is speedily coming to an end. Bribery an 
corruption are common—children no longer obey their parents, 
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every man wants to write a book, and the end of the world 
is evidently approaching.” 

This gloomy jeremiad, quoted from an Assyrian tablet dug 
up at Istanbul, Turkey, was written in the year 2800 b.c., almost 
5000 years ago; yet it might masquerade as an excerpt from a 
newspaper editorial of almost any year since. Those who read 
history can hardly think that we have reached the ultimate 
in bad times. 

When I get too exercised about how we shall ever solve 
our unanswerable problems, I get to chuckling over the story 
of the Negro farm woman who was the mother of many chil- ' 
dren. One day, Rastus, her eleven-year-old, came running into 
the house to report that the two-year-old had fallen into a tar 
barrel which workmen had left by the roadside. After fishing 
her young one out of the barrel, with all but the whites of his 
eyes covered with tar, the lady is said to have muttered to her¬ 
self, “It’d be a dum’ sight easier to have another one than to 
clean him up!” I cannot help but wonder if this was the idea 
behind Noah’s Ark and the Flood. 

Anyway, a good laugh helps to clear our minds and to give 
us a sense of proportion—a sense even more necessary than the 
other five. 

Many generations of men, even as ours, have known 
neither peace nor stability, but have still struggled on, trying 
to build a better world. Only the cravens wail, “We have 
nothing to live for.” As long as there is a child left in the 
world, all adults have a purpose in living and had better be 
about their business. 

Stability at home —this topic, as treated here, is especially 
for teachers but should be noted by every parent and tax¬ 
payer in America. 

All teachers need normal home lives, and yet in many 
communities it is safer for a teacher to commit adultery than 
to get married, if she wishes to retain her job. These are plain 
words, but the situation requires plain speaking. Most human 
bemgs are the better for a normal home life, yet in many 
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cities and counties, marriage terminates a schoolteacher’s con¬ 
tract. The sad thing about this situation is that the child may 
be the loser, no matter how the situation is handled. 

There have never been enough intelligent, understanding, 
human, trained teachers for the children of the elementary 
grades. A good teacher, therefore, is too precious to be wasted 
Nothing short of wrong living or unsuitability for the job 
should cause her to be dismissed. I am referring here solely 
to women who have a real talent for the teaching of children 
and wish to make their life contribution in that field No 
teacher, even if she be a paragon, has any right to collect her 
salary and neglect her school for her home. Such teachers 
would do well to hire homemakers in order to release them¬ 
selves from home duties. Each case is an individual one, of 
course, but it is the height of immorality to cheat children, 
either one’s own or other people’s. Incompetence, ignorance, 
immorality, and unsuitability to the job—not marital status- 
should prevent teachers from being rehired However, too 
many married teachers are cheating their children-yet-to-be 
by keeping at their jobs for the sake of a doubled income. 

It is time that each case be judged on its own merits and 
that blanket standards for judging the eligibility of teachers 
be eliminated. This generation of Americans which goes to no 
one but specialists for eye troubles, is more than a little care¬ 
less into whose hands it puts the training of the hearts and 
minds of little children. However, specialists cost money, and 
no community has a right to demand of its teachers what it is 
not willing to pay for. On the other hand, no teacher who is 
not willing to invest herself fully in her job and continually 
to improve herself and her teaching has any right to demand 
either a good salary for her services or to depend on tenure 
in office for her retention. No American would think of giving 
a doctor a lifetime contract to treat children just because of 
his seniority rights. America’s teachers, like America’s children, 
tend to be more vocal about their rights than about their 

responsibilities. 
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Normal home life for teachers does not, however, neces¬ 
sarily mean married life. One of the most fallacious beliefs 
abroad today is that unmarried adults are of necessity frus¬ 
trated. If serenity of mind depends solely upon physical re¬ 
lations, then serenity should be easily obtainable by all who 
seek it. Wholeness of being depends on a dozen things, not on 
one alone. It must be achieved by all mortals, regardless of 
status, through a thousand little victories of self over obstacles. 
Like sanity, it is a day-by-day achievement. Some individuals, 
like the man in the hit play, can only live in the world by 
creating a Harvey 1 for themselves, but whatever one’s Har¬ 
vey or whatever one’s difficulties, peace of mind never depends 
on circumstances. It depends on adjustment to, or overcoming 
of, circumstances, but is not ruled by them. Else only the 

fortunate would have a chance in this world, and history tells 
us an opposite story. 

A normal home life for a teacher means pleasant living 
conditions where she can be alone or with others as she needs 
or wills. Schoolteaching is a strenuous job, taking great toll 
of one’s nervous energy. To be whole, a teacher needs a place 
of refuge larger than a cell in the county jail, and with some¬ 
thing other than sad-looking castoffs in the way of furniture 
to look at and use when she comes home at night. Every 
teacher owes it to herself to acquire-and every community 
owes it to every teacher it hires to provide her with-a pleasant, 
attractive, comfortable place to live where her every action 
will not be as conspicuous as lingerie drying in a picture win- 
dow^ I sometimes find myself looking furtively among second- 
and furniture ads for an honest one stated thus: “For sale- 
a broken-down chair or two, a discouraged dresser, and a bed 
wi uneasy springs and a prejudiced mattress; just the thing 
tor that room you intend to rent to the schoolteacher.” 

Peace of mind is considerably affected by one’s surround- 
1RgS> and 0ne ’ s surr °undings should, if possible, be conducive 

1 The giant white rabbit, visible only to the genial, but balmy, Mr. Dowd. 
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to abundant living. However, a schoolteacher—or any other 
mortal—whose happiness depends solely on a perfect place 
in which to live has much to learn about the abundant life. 

Many mothers who read these pages must raise their fam¬ 
ilies in crowded quarters, must live with relatives, or must live 
in honeycombed apartment buildings where children are con¬ 
stantly shushed and unnatural. These well know the strains 
of too-close living and can appreciate how hard it is to be 
patient and understanding when one’s nerves are stretched 
beyond endurance. 

A friend of mine, doing juvenile-court work in a crowded 
city during World War II, tells of living for a few months in 
a single room of a makeshift apartment building until quarters 
could be found for his own family. The temporary walls be¬ 
tween rooms shut away the sights of the next room’s dwellers, 
but not the sounds. He told of a young couple from a small 
town who moved into the bedroom next to his. He was im¬ 
pressed, he said, with how gently they treated their small baby. 
After three weeks in that crowded room, however, he noticed 
the young people not only were screaming at each other, but 
were spanking the baby every time it cried. Decency, it seems, 
does not easily dwell in crowded rooms. When children have 
both parents and teachers who live under strain at home, they 
have little chance of achieving wholeness for themselves. 

But stability for children at home and at school depends 
less on housing than on a feeling of being loved and wanted. 
Many parents and teachers have the bad habit of comparing 
children with one another. The child with the showy talent 
or the superior mental ability is constantly held up as an ex¬ 
ample to the less favored but often better-tempered child, who 
can thus be easily defeated even before the comparison is 
expressed vocally. 

Why not try keeping track of what you do to make your 
children feel loved and wanted for one week? It may surprise 
you to find how unevenly your appreciation has been dis¬ 
tributed. 
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1. Do you quietly suggest how much your child is im¬ 
proving in his struggle to conquer a bad habit? (“I’m so 
proud of you, Joe, for the way you’re learning to hold your 
temper when you’re angry. You certainly put up a good fight 
with yourself today.”) 

2. Do you compliment each child as he deserves it? (“This 
is my youngest daughter, Jane, Mr. Ferrell. She is the one 
that helps me so much with the baby. I don’t know what I’d 
do without her.”) 

3. Do you fail to recognize as great talents the warm 
art of being friendly, the ability to get along with people, and 
the quality of genuine thoughtfulness displayed by many other¬ 
wise plain children? Gifted children are not always gifted in 
a creative way. (“I couldn’t help but notice, Betty, how much 
you pleased Grandmother today by listening again to her 
stories. She tells them often, but you always act interested. 
Poor old lady! She hasn’t much fun any more, so she lives 
over her fun of the past.”) 

4. Do you unconsciously give plain children more than 
their fair share of the work to do? (“Go ask Jennie Lou to 
help you. She likes to wash dishes!”) 

5. Do you let each child have enough occasions of which 
to be proud of himself? (“It’s Mary’s turn to pour the tea at 
the party today, Sally! Yes, I remember that she spilled it 
last time, but she’s so many months older now. I want to show 
off all my daughters to my bridge club.”) 

6. Do you allow children to do too much showing off? 
( I was quite ashamed of the way you acted at the table at 
noon, Jerry. One would have thought no one had had any¬ 
thing to talk about but you. I shall feel very bad indeed if 
I have to speak to you about this again or ask you to leave 
the table because you do not know how to behave yourself.”) 

7. Do you get a feeling of family into each child through 
helping him to uphold family traditions? (“I’m sorry, Jim, 

but you must go to your room. In our house one doesn’t talk 
to a parent in that tone of voice.”) 
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8. Does your family have fun together? 

9. Does it go places together, especially to church? 

10. Do you get up in time in the morning to have break¬ 
fast together in decency, or do you have the grab-it habit? 

11. Do you have little family traditions you celebrate 
together, such as birthdays and anniversaries of lovely things? 

12. Can your whole family share sorrows and setbacks 
together, as well as joys? 

13. Do you go to school, to church, and to club to watch 
your children’s amateur performances, and act pleased at their 
acting and singing? (“Oh, please. Miss Jones, wait to begin 
the program until my father comes. He promised!”) 

14. Do you head off later bad habits by positive state¬ 
ments of belief? (“Our Jerry isn’t going to smoke until he’s 
twenty-one; then he’s going to decide for himself”) 

15. Are you too quick to believe disparaging remarks 
against your child? On the other hand, is your child getting by 
with falsehoods? (“It’s hard for me to believe that Nancy 
would say that. Let’s call her in and let her tell her version 
of the story in front of us both.”) 

16. Do you constantly compare the children at report- 
card time? (How I used to hate my sister because of that!) 

17. Do you tuck your children into bed at night and have 
a quiet talk with each one before he goes to sleep? 

18. Do you sometimes hold your children in your arms 


or on your lap? Doctors recommend this treatment. 

19. Do you punish the children because you have a head¬ 
ache or because you parents are angry with one another? 

20. Are you consistent, or can the youngsters get by 
some days with almost anything and with absolutely nothing 
on other days? Do you enjoy your boss’s being that way? 

21. Do you practice good manners in your home, or do 


you use them only for visitors? 

Have you noticed that not one of these points deals with 
giving things to children? Things rarely give children a feel¬ 
ing of being loved and wanted. It is the things of the spirit 
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that keep the real nightingale from forsaking us. Strange as 
the words may seem to some husbands, a woman needs daily 
appreciation more than she needs a mink coat, and a father 
needs a wife who makes him feel that he is a great guy more 
than he needs a big salary or a high-powered car. If school¬ 
teachers were appreciated more, they would talk less, I am 
certain, about salaries and working conditions. Believe me; 
it is not the times that are ruining our children, but a break¬ 
down in the arts of gentle living and nurture of the inner life. 

White space in every day! Did you ever keep a careful 
record of exactly what you did with your time for a week? 
Such a record might astonish you. You might find that prac¬ 
tically every minute of your day is filled with things you have 
to do. On the other hand, it may be that most of your day 
has been snipped off in bits by dozens of tiny scissors which 
you shouldn’t have left lying about. Perhaps it is time that each 
of us began to ask himself whither and why and wherefore. 
What is happening to us while all this busyness is taking 
place? What are we becoming as we become more busy? 

I imagine the ugly duckling in the Andersen fairy tale 
did not recognize the exact moment in which he became a 
swan. But when, all at once, he saw his reflection in the 
water and realized that in spite of his experiences with un¬ 
popularity, malice, and a bad inferiority complex he had 
achieved a self that was beautiful, he was greatly surprised. 

What kind of self are you becoming as you go through the 
wear and tear of earning a living and being a guide to children 
in these grinding days? Most of us haven’t even time to stop 
and take inventory. It does not matter how busy you are; 
you can, and must-whether you be man, woman, or child- 
have some uncluttered white space in each day of your life. 

Have you noticed the difference between the way crowded 
rooms and spacious rooms affect you? In advertisements, the 
amount of white space surrounding the copy, or print, has a 
irect relationship to eye pleasure and relaxation. Every busy 
day should have its white space or relief from pressure if 
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the spirit would find rest. You may have to struggle to keep 
an hour or even a half hour to yourself every day, but if you 
would make your time tell, you need that white space as a 
clock needs winding. 

Each new home should be built with one soundproof 
room, unfurnished except for a chair; every schoolhouse needs 
such a room, not only for children, but for teachers. A chair 
by a second-story window, facing tree tops. A cellar stair, an 
attic, an apartment roof, a fire escape, the tangled garden of 
an empty estate, a spare bedroom, a park, an elevated train 
in the early morning, the comer of a railroad station, a garden, 
a grape arbor, a church on weekdays, a deserted schoolroom, 
and a library room—these places furnish sanctuary to those 
who would be apart from their particular worlds for a short 
space of time, a time when they push their troubles and frets 
away from them and let endless nothingness take over their 
minds and bodies, a time when they relax completely and 
refuse to be pressed upon by the urgency of affairs. I know a 
few men and women who spend a second half hour a day 
either looking at something beautiful or reading a few pages 
from a deep and abiding book. I know one farmer who, when 
the weather permits, lights his pipe and sits down against 
the broad back of an oak tree, letting his eye travel with the 
clouds across the vastness of the sky. On rainy days he chooses 
a dusty comer of the haymow, where the roof does not block 
his inner vision of the sky. I know several people who seek 
their peace in cemeteries and many who have the opportunity 
to take to the woods. One person of my acquaintance simply 
looks at pictures of far places and lets his fancy roam. 

Teach your children to seek a quiet time alone each day. 
Perhaps if they learn early this escape from the pressures of 
the day, they will not become adults who have a horror of 
being alone with themselves. 

The noted artist, Wanda Gag, who grew up in New Ulm, 
Minnesota, tells in her autobiography, Growing Pains, how 
on Sundays each member of her household practiced his hobby, 
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each without disturbing the other. Wanda’s father was, through 
the force of necessity, a house painter, but he gained enough 
peace painting with water colors or oils each Sunday in his 
attic room to last him throughout his more or less distasteful 
tasks during the week. 

Periods of peace are necessary for the creation of stable 
lives and for the growth of talents. I know a teacher who asks 
each child in his room to spend a half hour each day alone. 
Time is later allowed in which each writes about his thoughts 
in his individual diary. 

When your child cannot behave himself in front of others, 
he often needs quiet more than he needs scolding. Why not 
lead him to a room alone and let him “come to himself? Even 
a child of three, after he has quieted down from loud rebellion, 
can learn to find self-control alone with himself. 

Surround your counseling with white space. Look your 
commands more than you speak them. We modern parents 
and teachers talk ourselves right out of the respect we expect 
from children. Even children recognize clutter in conversa¬ 
tion; discipline thrives in quietness. 

Learn to frame every day of your life with white space if 
you and your family would achieve wholeness and mental 
health. 

A developing talent or a creative hobby! Even more than 
busy men and women need escapes, they need fulfillment. 
Ones work should fill one’s life, but few people have the 
creative imagination to feel the importance of their particular 
cogs in the greatness of the industrial wheel. 

It is said that the twelve or more years Albert Einstein 
spent in the patent office at Bern, Switzerland, were not un¬ 
happy ones despite the fact that the job kept him from his 
favorite pursuit of mathematical truth. He appreciated being 
well paid for easy work, which he could finish in half of the 
required time. Then, when it was out of the way, he would 
turn his mind to the making of the mathematical formulas 
which drove him like a passion and which were his real life. 
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Sometimes we are not fulfilled by our vocations so much 
as by our avocations-as Robert Frost suggests in “Two Tramps 
in Mud Time”: 

“My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight.” 2 

Few of us are fortunate enough to be able to have work 
that is play for us, but all of us can have a developing talent 
or a creative hobby. 

Too many of us try to fulfill our craving for fulfillment 
by collecting things. Collecting things, one wag says, “is like 
a craving for strong drink: it results in a lot of empty bottles 
and nowhere to put them.” A creative hobby is more recreative 
than an acquisitive one. One has to work at a hobby to have 
it mean anything to him. Like having a baby, self-fulfillment 
means long months of discomfort, but out of this pain is born 
that which belongs to you and which you have earned, day 
by day , and must keep on earning for the rest of your life. A 
hobby one has to work at is the hobby that does the most for 
the individual who works at it. It is in that very quality of 
on-goingness that its therapeutic value lies. 

Amateur photography; the playing of almost any instru¬ 
ment, from the mouth organ to the pipe organ; sewing and 
designing; painting in water colors or oils; sketching; garden¬ 
ing; the raising of flowers; the collecting of autographs, butter¬ 
flies, ancient weapons, or stamps; quilt making; canning; cake 
baking; the hooking of rugs; toy mending; running a doll hos¬ 
pital; millinery; knitting; Red Cross work—any of these and 
any one of dozens of other creative interests might help you 
to fulfill yourself as a person. 

What is a creative hobby? It is a hobby or interest that 
causes you to grow as it grows. It is different from mere col¬ 
lecting in that it sends you far afield to find more varieties or 
more data about your hobby. The amateur photographer, for 

* Robert Frost, A Further Range (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936). Excerpt 
reprinted by permission. 
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instance, as he begins to notice new subjects for his pictures, 
begins to notice expressions on faces, too, and to ponder what 
kind of personalities lie behind those expressions. As he 
studies the effects of shadow and light, he travels about seeing 
new subjects for his pictures. He gets rid of timidity, self-pity, 
and fear. He has found something bigger than himself in which 
to be interested. The collector of butterflies gets far more from 
his tramps in field and wood than the butterflies he seeks; the 
woman who cultivates a garden gets infinitely more to ex¬ 
change with her neighbors than flowers. As one develops a 
hobby, the hobby develops oneself, as any interest outside 
oneself always does. When you hear a person say, “I’m bored 
to death!” you know immediately that he has no driving in¬ 
terest outside himself and is indeed in a bad way. 

As there are steps or stages in the development of a per¬ 
son, so are there graduated areas in the development of hobbies 
or interests. The first step in the pursuit of a hobby is what it 
does for the individual, its aesthetic value to the person who 
pursues it; the second is the pure interest in the hobby itself; 
but the ultimate in fulfillment is achieved in the third stage, 
finding what one can do for others with ones new skill. 

Let us take square dancing, for instance. You may have 
stumbled by chance onto this fascinating type of recreation. 
It may have given you a new zest for life. Although you went 
home completely worn out from an evening spent at this form 
of exercise, you probably felt younger the next day. You may 
have become so interested in square dancing that you now 
spend every spare minute of your time doing it. If so, you 
are in the first stage of enjoyment, feeling the effect of your 
hobby on tjou! 

Next, you get interested in “squares” and their origin: 
you visit folk-dancing groups in nearby cities or far-away 
communities and get the spirit of folk dancing. You get so 
interested in the subject itself that money spent in its pursuit 
is like money spent for food. You are in the second stage of 
your hobby now, carried away by your interest in the subject. 
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Ah, but you haven’t even begun to taste the full flavor 
of your hobby until you begin to invest it in other people! 
The young people in your village may be without leadership. 
Perhaps they must find their recreation at the local tavern; 
there is no other place for them to go. You start a square¬ 
dancing class. At first, the attendance is poor. They probably 
think of you as a crackpot or as someone with an ax to grind. 
Then, all at once, the thing catches on, and away it goes out 
of your hands and into the flying feet of happy youth. You 
are a creator with a measure of that fine feeling of satisfaction 
that God must have felt when He looked upon the world that 
He had made and found it good. 

So it is with organ playing. First it releases you, then it 
holds you as a lover, by your very passion, and finally you 
give your playing as a gift to the community. And only then, 
in the giving, do you feel the real ecstasy of the creative 
spirit. 

Every member of every home should find his particular 
widening interest or creative hobby and invest himself in it. 
We must not try to impose our interests on others; we must 
not scorn as trivial what is important to another person. 

Does your son love to tinker? Give him things to tinker 
with. Gently ease him into helping others with his tinkering. 

Does your daughter love to sew? Sew with her, and try 
to get her interested in making doll clothes for dolls that have 
no personal dressmakers and whose mistresses are often them¬ 
selves poorly clad. 

Does time have too much slack for you? I know a woman 
who baby-sits without pay for young couples who could not 
otherwise go out. 

Do you long to bake those crisp, crusty rolls you used to 
be so famous for before you and Dad began to gather rolls 
around the waistline? Why not bake some, sell them, and do¬ 
nate the money to the polio drive? Why not learn so much 
about the charity you are interested in that you can help the 
organization through speaking and leading? 
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Does Russia baffle you? Why not set out to read and learn 
about the Russian people until finally you can share that knowl¬ 
edge with groups of people who, like you, have a craving to 
know? 

Perhaps your own children are grown and gone. Why 
not give another child a home or put him through school? In¬ 
vestments in people are even more profitable than investments 
in things. 

Does your youngest collect colored post cards? Why not 
plan a trip to one of the places pictured, and let him tell his 
classmates at school about his travels? 

I know nothing that does more toward binding families 
together than the enjoyment of hobbies. 

Teachers and schools are doing much toward developing 
hobbies and interests in children through clubs and interest 
groups. Every schoolbuilding has at least a basement room 
where children might work at a particular craft under the 
supervision of a kindly janitor or one or two upperclassmen. 
Some schools try to hire teachers who have different creative 
hobbies they are willing to share with the school children. 
I know a school that has open house at night, where parents 
may learn weaving, woodworking, photography, the making of 
fishing flies, and textile painting. The handicraft teachers are 
community members who got a hobby which later “got” them. 
Many of the daytime schoolteachers are members of the classes. 

A learning, sharing community is the most creative thing 
in the world. Such a community does not have to worry about 
good parent-teacher relations; it has them. Into such communi¬ 
ties the nightingale has returned to sing every evening its 
message of hope and faith and love. For those have the night¬ 
ingale who have fallen in love with interests outside themselves 
and, being in love, give and, giving, receive again, as do all 
true lovers. 
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"I’ve said it 


and I’m glad!” 


Hjlsa Maxwell says she has three words for making 
the guests at her famous parties feel at home. When they ar¬ 
rive, she murmurs “At last!” and when they show signs of de¬ 
parting she protests, “Already?” The same three words seem 
equally applicable in greeting the last chapter of a book. 

This last meeting together is to be a practical one; the 
kind I warned you against in the Introduction (which you 
probably didn’t read). 

If you expect me to scold you in this meeting for hav¬ 
ing so many dull P.T.A. meetings, you are going to be dis¬ 
appointed. I hope you are not one of those parents or teachers 
who take P.T.A. too seriously, whose ideal P.T.A. meeting 
is a cross between the solemnity of church and the earnestness 
of a college lecture in anatomy. Like everything else these 
days, P.T.A.'s have too much competition—keen competition 
-to be able to risk being dull. With more meetings to attend 
than there are nights in the week, busy adults are prone to 
cross from their lists the dullest of the lot. There is not, I wager, 
a single reader of these pages who has not at some time at¬ 
tended P.T.A. meetings at which the coffee was the only 
stimulating factor. (I know one P. T. A. that serves its coffee as 
the members come in-on the theory that it keeps them awake.) 
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Personally, I do not believe that more than an occasional 
P.T.A. meeting need be dull, and I believe just as firmly that 
parents and teachers should not attend P.T.A. meetings from 
a sense of duty. The P.T.A., like all organizations, must be 
worth attending—or else! 

If a modern school were conducted with no more imagina¬ 
tion than are many P. T. A.’s, the nervous, alert, modem child 
would either fall asleep at his desk or rebel openly. Modem 
audiences of parents can be held no better than audiences of 
children by the last era’s model program. A little work, a little 
study, and a little imagination can make P. T. A. programs so 
stimulating that parents won’t even consider staying away 
from them. 

But why should parents bother to attend P. T. A. meet¬ 
ings? Why not let the teachers run the schools: “We pay them 
enough, don’t we?” (The answer here is “no,” but this is neither 
the time nor the place to discuss the matter.) 

I wouldn’t think of urging teachers and parents to get 
together. They are together, together as a team of runners in 
a three-legged race are together. They are bound in such a 
way that if they fail to learn to work in the same rhythm 
patterns they will jolly well fall down—and they should. The 
P. T. A. is the only nationwide link between the two forces 
that do more than any other force in shaping the future of 
America. To be informed and alert about what is going on 
in the child’s world is as important as, if not more important 
than, being aware of the trends and portents of our adult 
world. If you find your P. T. A. a dull institution, it is your 
business to see that something worth while goes on there. 

What is the purpose of parent-teacher associations? 

It seems to me that their functions are four, the last three 
being dependent on the first and on one another: 

1. P. T. A.’s serve as meeting places where parents and 
teachers can get to know each other socially in order 
that 

2. They may help each other with their problems and 
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3. May together learn more about children, and thus 

4. P. T. A.’s can serve as an effective organization through 
which to work for better legislation, more adequate 
budgets, and improved conditions in the field of educa¬ 
tion and child welfare. 

There is much fun poked at the P. T. A. on the street and 
in the press, and in the P. T. A. itself. 

Perhaps the latest and funniest anecdote concerns the 
woman who burst into tears when the doctor told her she was 
going to have another baby. 

“Why, Mrs. Jones!” the doctor commented. “I didn’t re¬ 
member that you had such a hard time bearing your other 
children! Do you dread pregnancy that much?” 

“Oh, no,” the woman sobbed. “It isn’t that! It’s just that 
I don’t believe I can stand going through all those years of 
P. T. A. again!” 

Despite this constant ribbing, there is probably no more 
powerful organization in the country today than the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This organization of more 
than six million members influences legislation and makes 
legislators vote-conscious as few other organizations can do. 
It should: it is a peculiar American institution, an organization 
whose sole purpose is to see that children get a fair deal. 

Believe me, if your local P. T. A. has figuratively to hijack 
its members to muster a crowd, you had better do something 
about it. To fail to align yourself with P. T. A. is to overlook 
your best means of learning how to be a good parent or teacher. 

Let us look at P. T. A. as a purely social institution. If 
P. T. A. meetings did nothing else but get parents and teachers 
to know each other, they would be worth holding. The U.N. 
is teaching us that only as the nations of the world know and 
understand each other can they act together. Communities 
found out that truth long ago. Whenever a community, a 
church, a club, or a union becomes a power, it has learned 
to act as a unit. The very best way for many to become one 
is for them to laugh together. 
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I belong to the faculty of a college that has approximately 
eighty-five members. When I first came to this college several 
years ago, the more recent faculty members hardly recognized 
one another when they passed in the hall, and few of the 
wives were known even by sight to the unmarried teachers. 
The head of the college, who is particularly aware of the 
necessity for good human relationships, recognized that the 
faculty members and their families had much to give each other. 

Accordingly, each family received a more or less myste¬ 
rious letter announcing that an anonymous donor had provided 
a loving cup for the faculty member or faculty spouse who 
should earn the most points in a series of four fun meetings 
to be held throughout the winter and early spring. Attendance 
at the meetings was to be voluntary and unsolicited, and the 
group was to be well shuffled. 

Many of the professors did not care to let down their 
hair at such frivolous pastimes as playing games. Still others 
had excellent reasons for not attending. However, eighty pro¬ 
fessors and wives or husbands signed up for the series. 

Four leaders were trained, each one making the full plans 
for the entertainment at one evening meeting and providing 
the necessary equipment and instructions for the three other 
meetings held on the same night. All four groups met simul¬ 
taneously at the homes of those who volunteered to be hosts. 
The size of each group ranged from sixteen to twenty persons. 
Light refreshments were served by two members of each group. 

Games of chance and games of skill, quiet games and noisy 
games, dress-ups, relay games, and creative dramatics had 
places on the programs. It was a joy to see the dignified pro¬ 
fessors of physics and history forgetting their Ph.D. s in feign¬ 
ing d.t.’s or shrieking at one another over such card games as 
Pig or circle games such as grab-the-cork. Usually, one quiet 
game and one skill game were scored, and the scores were 
computed on the simple scale of the highest receiving ten 
points, the next nine, and so on down until those receiving 
six or fewer were given a blanket score of three points. 
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The crowning event of the parties (which we called 
Decathlons) was a spring banquet to which all the families 
were invited, whether or not they had attended the four mixers. 

Almost every faculty member and his wife or husband 
came to the spring banquet in the dining room of a night club. 

The program, at which the masked, anonymous donor 
presented a cup to the winner, was wholly humorous and 
creative. Now that the Decathlon idea has been in operation 
for several years, groups meet together and plan skits, original 
son^s, and musical numbers which are often so funny that 
the audience rocks with laughter. Creative talent is discovered 
in unsuspected places yearly, and more and more people are 
willing to make fools of themselves before the group. 

There is a new feeling of oneness among the members. 
When people have once laughed together they can get closer 
together in the planning of curricula and the improvement 
of student-teacher relations. 

The committees in charge of the Decathlon parties have 
learned a number of things the hard way: 

1. They planned too many events the first year and kept 
the groups up too late. Now they have a number of tricks up 
their sleeves, and after the two competitive events are over 
the spirit of the crowd determines what will come next. 

2. As each group’s members get to know one another 
better, they come to want more time just to talk together. 
Each group is different from the others in spirit and character; 
some like mental games, others want to do anything but think. 

3. The events of each meeting must be carefully balanced 
so as to interest all types of people and must be arranged on 
varying nights of the week so that coaches and extension 
teachers will not have to miss all the meetings. 

4. More and more people must take part in the program 
lest the whole project help only a few and thus fail its purpose. 

5. The spring banquet is now approached with anticipa¬ 
tion by the entire staff and is a gala affair. Almost everyone 
solicited is willing to take part. Last year, the program was 
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planned around a mock old-time graduation complete with 
speeches, class songs, prophecies, and awards. 

6. The annual Christmas banquet, a school tradition, is 
becoming more and more creative since the Decathlon parties. 
Lovely music distinguished last year’s Christmas party. And 
the Santa-Anthony program last year, at which everyone from 
Mr. Truman to Mr. Stalin and some of the local professors 
brought their problems to a benign old Santa with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, was so screamingly funny that the faculty is still 
talking about it. 

The Decathlon parties have more than exceeded the ex¬ 
pectations of the anonymous donor (who seems a surpris¬ 
ingly versatile chap, since he appears to be of a different size 
each year). 

A series of such parties might be the very way to develop 
a spirit of togetherness in your P. T. A. group. Even one inter¬ 
ested person can start such parties by arousing the interest of 
a few others who believe in warmer human relationships. 

There are many things that parents and teachers can do 
together with no objective other than to have fun. 

Let us think of P. T. A. as a means of getting parents and 
teachers to know each other. Has your local organization tried 
all of the following? 

1. Sponsoring a basketball game at which the fathers play 
and the mothers are the umpires. If the men and women ex¬ 
change clothes, the game is hilariously funny. 

2. Pancake or waffle suppers where the men do all the 
work. (It’s really fun, men. You’re on your own—no women.) 

3. Amateur nights or vaudeville shows for parents and 
teachers under the direction of a natural emcee. (Really aston¬ 
ishing! ) 

Note: It pays for each local organization to keep a card 
file of the talent resources of the community. A local clergy¬ 
man may be a clever amateur magician; one of the teachers 
may be talented at soap carving or textile painting; the man 
next door, adept at making humorous speeches; an ex-secretary 
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may be glad to do typing at home for the legislative or social 
committee; a designer may be persuaded to help a group of 
mothers or daughters with tailoring; or a little theater enthu¬ 
siast may be anxious to start a play group. Each community 
is a well of talent which too often remains an unused cistern 
with the lid sealed tight. 

4. Square dance groups. (At present, they’re collecting 
recruits faster than are the draft boards.) 

5. Nationality suppers, put on by all the members of a 
nationality group, featuring the foods for which the homeland 
is famous. Norwegian lutefisk, Cornish pasties, German sauer¬ 
kraut, or Irish stew or corned beef and cabbage is followed 
by programs of folk songs, dances and exhibits. (It’s fun to 
learn through the stomach!) 

6. Co-operative fried-chicken suppers, complete with bak¬ 
ing-powder biscuits and apple pie, and with every man and 
woman serving on a committee to cook, decorate, or clean up. 
(Even dishwashing is fun when it is done together.) A toast¬ 
master and clever speakers may follow, or the evening may 
be spent in friendly chatter, dancing, or games. 

7. Fanners’ institutes, at which the costumed guests are 
awarded prizes for the best acts, for the funniest costumes, 
for winning relay games of com shelling or button sewing or 
milking a mechanical cow. Such institutes usually end in 
a bam dance. 

Note: If an art committee decorates the walls with murals 
depicting farm scenes, done in chalk or poster paint on wrap¬ 
ping paper, the setting adds to the spirit of the evening. 

8. Card parties. (They’re fun unless your neighborhood 
plays for blood.” Be careful not to get your whole P. T. A. at 

loggerheads. So many people trump their partners’ aces!) 

9. Neighborhood parties, at which small groups meet 
simultaneously in the homes of members in order to get better 
acquainted than is possible at large parties. 

10. Old-time and hard-times parties, at which timid peo¬ 
ple take on new personalities with their costumes. 
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11. Craft nights at the schoolhouse, where each P. T. A. 
member works at his special hobby, be it weaving, woodwork- 
ing, knitting, fly tying, band, creative writing, or little-theater. 

12. A project such as working for or equipping a com¬ 
munity school. 

Note: An outstanding example of how working together 
affects a community is the Winneconne (Wisconsin) com¬ 
munity school which was partly built and equipped by com¬ 
munity organizations, which maintain it and use it as a meeting 
place. The latest project is the art committee’s placing of 
original paintings by Wisconsin artists in each classroom. 

13. Community sings. They’re better than liquor for re¬ 
leasing pent-up hearts and minds from strain. Form folk choirs 
as Welsh miners did and do. P. T. A.’s will do better to sing 
out than to talk out or walk out. 

14. Quiz shows. Built on the pattern of such radio pro¬ 
grams as “Truth or Consequences,” they can be almost as 
wildly hilarious as those of the inimitable Mr. Kelly. 

Don’t be afraid to try something different at your P. T. A.! 
I have seen bam dances loosen formal folk whom I was sure 
could never be thawed. Pick your leader well: he sets the 
thermostat for the evening’s temperature. Any social or serious 
project that helps to bring the members of your P. T. A. to¬ 
gether is worth while, whether or not its results are measurable. 

Let's look at P. T. A. as a means of sharing problems. 
How many of these methods of getting problems out before 

the group has your P. T. A. tried? 

1. Three couples hold a panel discussion as to what troubles 
they are having with teen-age or younger children. (It is inter¬ 
esting to see the differences between fathers’ and mothers atti¬ 
tudes here.) 

2. Five or six mothers of differing personalities discuss at 
the fall teachers’ meeting just what they think is wrong with 
their schools. The teachers in the audience answer questions 
when asked, but try to remain in the background. (This can 

be really effective.) 
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3. A panel composed of townspeople interested in educa¬ 
tion—a father, a mother, a minister, a labor leader, a business¬ 
man, a welfare worker, a lawyer, a doctor, and a teacher or 
two—discuss such challenging topics as, “We’re Proud of Our 
Local Schools,” “We Want Better Schools,” or “Changes Are 
Overdue in Bamesville’s Schools.” 

Note: Choose colorful panelists with sharply differing 
opinions and a chairman with a sense of humor and skill in 
handling a group if you want a really good discussion. It 
usually pays for the panel chairman to meet the group over 
a cup of coffee sometime beforehand to plan the points to 
be discussed and possible questions to ask of one another. 
We have too many dribbly, unprepared, let-nature-take-its- 
course discussions. Never learn set speeches in preparation 
for discussions, but never wait, either, to do your thinking 
until you are in front of an audience. 

4. Buzz sessions. Small groups formed democratically by 
the simple expedient of counting off by sixes, each group 
under a chairman and with a secretary, both of which they 
appoint, talk over informally the subject of the evening and 
afterward pool their findings. 

This technique is excellent in that it gets the opinions 
of all of the members of the group who might not have con¬ 
tributed before the whole membership. Furthermore, it shows 
which topics are foremost in the minds of the members. 

Buzz sessions have been effectively used at P. T. A.’s as 
a means of talking over topics to be chosen for study, changes 
needed in schools, such parent-teacher problems as report 
cards or conferences, and characteristics of different age groups 
of children. 

At the end of six to ten minutes of buzzing, the group 
secretaries meet and pool their findings, which are then written 
on the board with checks indicating how many times each 
topic appeared in the reports. The chairman then reads the 
combined report, which guides the assembly in making a final 
decision on the problem at hand. 
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5. Dramatic skits. These may present ideas or attitudes 
through creative dramatics. 

Note: Last summer, at a meeting of parents and teachers 
on the theme, “Parents and Teachers Learn to Work Together,” 
a group created a skit depicting the right and wrong ways to 
treat parents who come to visit a school. In the first skit, a 
teacher met the parent reluctantly at the door, and uncon¬ 
sciously made her feel uncomfortable by treating her as a 
guest and trying to impress her. In the second skit, the same 
teacher made the mother feel at home by taking her into the 
group and letting the children make her a part of their activ¬ 
ities. This simple bit of dramatics did more teaching than 
many speeches. 

After the main session, the audience divided into discus¬ 
sion groups of fifteen, each session opening with a short skit 
on the problem to be discussed. In the group I attended, on 
parent-teacher conferences, two teachers were discussing their 
dread of the coming conferences. The next scene showed two 
mothers talking together following the conferences. The iron 
hand in the velvet glove showed itself ludicrously in the skits, 
getting the discussion off to a hilarious start. 

To make such skits most effectively and simply, ask each 
one of the players to assume the characteristics of a certain 
type of person—the wisecracker, the peacemaker, the bland, 
the acid, the belligerent, the tolerant, the meek, the “climber, 
the clever, the stupid, and the blundering. Next try to imagine 
an episode that might bring the matter under discussion to a 
head. If the players are each feeling their parts, the conversa¬ 
tion will proceed naturally and will need only a little smooth¬ 
ing over by an individual or the group in order to be ready 
for presentation. 

If just the gist of each speech is recorded, each player can 
improvise as he goes, or the final product can be recorded and 
learned. 

“Truth Will Out in the Powder Room” was the title of a 
radio skit worked out by a local group. In the middle of an 
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announcement, the loud-speaker suddenly blared forth a con¬ 
versation about the local school situation that was apparently 
going on in the powder room. The lines were all the funnier 
since it appeared that the ladies did not know they were be¬ 
ing broadcast. A man in the audience remarked afterward, 
“Heavens! Is that what goes on in powder rooms? I always 
thought the word came from face powder, not gunpowder!” 

A series of short scenes like this, showing the results of 
certain methods of handling guidance situations, are often 
effective in child-study groups: 

ACT I, Scene 1: Child has stolen three candy bars and 

has been caught. 

Scene 2: Parents decide to cover up for him. 

ACT II, Scene 1: Shows child at his second attempt. 

Scene 2: Parents decide he must take the con¬ 
sequences, but help him to solve his 
own problem. 

Every parent-teacher group in the country is capable of 
making its own skits. Homemade plays are much better than 
ready-mades because they develop those who make them and 
are tailor-made to the group. 

6. Films. To be effective as problem-launchers, a film must: 

a) present vividly a problem of interest to the group. 

b) be somewhat controversial in nature. 

c) be preceded by a short discussion or speech or distri¬ 
bution of mimeographed material which points out to the audi¬ 
ence what to look for in the picture. 

Does your local P. T. A. know where to find educational 
film suggestions? If the answer is “no”: 

a) Ask your superintendent of schools. In his N. E. A. 
Journal, helpful films are listed. At the state and national meet¬ 
ings he can preview the latest films. 

b) Watch all of the numerous P. T. A. publications for 
suggestions. 

c) Write to the visual education department of your state 
university and ask for a list of their rental films. 
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d) Go to your library and consult the latest Educational 
Film Guide for films on mental health, child growth, child 
development, the family, and problems of living. 

e) Your local library may have a film department. 

7. A talk, a controversial article, or a book. Such articles 
as those appearing in Life magazine and The Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Post , or the more restrained ones found in The Atlantic 
Monthly or Harpers on aspects of modem education, make 
excellent explosions with which to set off dynamic meetings. 

I heard a profitable interview by an elementary-school 
teacher and a father on the book, Education for What Is Real 
(see Bibliography), which, in turn, started questioning from 
the floor and developed into one of the best P. T. A. meetings 
I have ever attended. 

8. Role playing. This particular form of socio-drama (de¬ 
scribed in Meeting Four, pp. 75-76) is a striking way of pre¬ 
senting controversial questions in an impersonal manner. 

Suppose the P. T. A. officers are concerned with the in¬ 
creased primary enrollments which the census rolls predict 
They wish to point out to the group that the city needs a 
planned school-building program. The idea behind the role 
playing is to get the people to see all sides of the question 
and to feel as each person with a different point of view feels. 
It is necessary that those who take the parts actually get the 
point of view of the persons they are representing. Since infor¬ 
mation must come before emotion, an informed person, re¬ 
spected and trusted by the members of the group (possibly 
the school principal), may give a short, graphic account of the 
school situation, showing through means of such visual aids 
as charts, graphs, and diagrams the present load of pupils per 
teacher and what the census reports have revealed will be 
the probable load during each of the next ten years. 

When the speech is completed, the chairman points to the 
characterizations on the board and says, “Tonight we are going 
to try something new in order to bring out all the viewpoints 
concerning a building program for our city. We thought it 
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would be fun to do as the children do in school and pretend 

to be someone besides ourselves. 

“We are going to let you people represent the various 

characters listed on the board. These characters are people 
just like you, with a school-building problem identical to yours, 
but they live in a fictitious city called Bamesville. 

“Notice their names and characterizations here on the 

board: 

“a) First there is Mr. Fred Jones, a banker, who is inter¬ 
ested in seeing the city of Bamesville grow. He believes that 
a school-building program for the city is long overdue. He is 
the chairman of the group. 

“b) Next is Mr. Harry Close, a retired farmer of sixty, 
well-off but cautious with his money. His own children are 
all married and gone. 

“c) Mrs. Eva Morgan is a housewife and mother of four 
children. She taught school in Bamesville before her marriage. 
Her husband's income is small, but she is for the building 
program. 

“d) Another speaker is Emil Swartz. He runs a question¬ 
able pool hall near the school and is out of love with schools 
in general since the high-school principal has prohibited the 
high-school students to play pool at his place of business dur¬ 
ing their lunch hour. 

“e) Mrs. Harvey Hilliard is a club leader who is civic- 
minded, moderately wealthy, and alive to Bamesville’s need 
for good schools. 

“f) Ernie Evans, a hardware merchant, is mnning for 
mayor and is anxious to avoid making definite statements. He 
tends to side with the majority on all major questions, and 
he is more interested in getting votes than he is in Bames¬ 
ville’s schools. 

“g) Jim Tweed is the principal of the Lincoln Elementary 
School, a quiet chap of fifty, greatly respected and genuinely 
loved. Although his salary is not very big, he wants everything 
done that will help children. 
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“h) Ernest Dawes is a civic-minded young father who has 
just bought a house and is so in debt that he can hardly meet 
his tax assessments. He talks against the program from a purely 
financial angle. 

“Now, number off by eights, please, divide into groups, 
and choose a chairman for each group. Then quickly decide 
which of you will play each one of the characters listed on the 
board. Discuss a few of the points each character might bring 
out in the discussion. After ten minutes, at the sound of the 
bell, return to your seats. I shall choose a few groups, one at 
a time, to hold an informal discussion around this table at the 
front of the room. Try to feel as the person you represent 
would probably feel about the building program. Try to think 
of arguments he might present to the group. These are not 
to be speeches, remember, but informal comments by groups 
of men and women who feel as they do for definite reasons 
of their own.” 

The chairman calls on two groups only for role playing, 
since more would probably be repetitious. 

Role playing can be used at teachers’ meetings to show 
how children or parents feel about something that has hap¬ 
pened at school or at home. If necessary, the discussions can 
be worked out beforehand, but more spontaneity is achieved 
if a short period during the meeting is allowed for planning. 

Because of the time element, some groups prefer to have 
the speaker who presents the case talk at the previous meeting, 
rather than on the same evening the roles are to be played. 
Role playing is not only fun, but it is one means of seeing 

someone else present your point of view. 

9. Puppet shows. A group of teachers of my acquaintance 
worked out a puppet show called “The Way to a Town s Heart. 
The play was a comedy in three acts written by the group and 
showed how lonesome teachers in a town worked their way 
into the hearts of the townspeople. The audience not only 
enjoyed the play, but got the point. Many audiences are not 
used to puppets and are fascinated by them. It is easier, too, 
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for timid folks to talk through the medium of puppets than 
to portray their roles to audiences right out in front of them. 

Let's look at P. T. A. as an opportunity to learn more about 

children. 

1. Study groups. A P. T. A. without study groups misses 
its real chance to serve home and school and to be served by 
them. Some P. T. A. organizations prefer to hold their study 
groups every two weeks and their social gatherings once each 
month. In many P.T.A.’s, only mothers attend the study 
groups held in the kindergarten rooms or at the homes of the 
members in mid-afternoon. A book one member has read may 
be discussed, or each mother may have read all she can on a 
subject announced far in advance. Some groups prefer not to 
study, but get a paid speaker to deliver a series of lectures 
on problems common to parents and teachers. In still other 
groups, a dynamic teacher or mother leads the discussion from 
the floor after a panel has set up the problem. Many of the 
techniques listed above as means of presenting ideas to P. T. A. 
groups work just as effectively in small study groups. 

2. Dramatic skits. A rural school in our area used dramatic 
skits worked out by the high-school group to show the mothers 
how children react to home problems. After one of the skits, 
depicting how an older child might feel about the new baby, 
a mother was heard to remark, “Well, for the first time I ve 
realized what made Walter so hard to get along with last 
spring!” A mothers’ study group developed from these skits. 

Skits and role playing-in fact, any form of creative dra¬ 
matics—depersonalize situations that might otherwise be highly 
charged with emotion. Well used, they add greatly to insight 
and to the understanding of why folks act as they do. 

3. Teas. A junior-high-school teacher of my home state 
invited the mothers of her students to a tea in the home- 
economics living room of the school. After chatting informally 
with them over the tea-cups, she talked briefly about some of 
the problems she was facing with the current group of young 
people. She found that mothers were having the same troubles 
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with the young people at home. A natural, informal study 
group developed, which later shared its findings with the P. T. A. 

4. Publications. A group of mothers working with a teacher 
on a kindergarten handbook for mothers of preschool young¬ 
sters is another way of depersonalizing learning. As the moth¬ 
ers learn from the teacher, the teacher learns from the mothers. 
Their learnings are later shared with many mothers whose 
children are starting to kindergarten for the first time. Such 
a handbook contains, in simple, human language, the habits 
and goals of the kindergarten. If the book is effective, these 
same habits and goals become those of the parents of the 
kindergarten youngsters. Booklets of this type are sorely 
needed in the primary, intermediate, and junior-high-school 
departments. Co-operative booklets are usually more helpful 
than those made by teachers alone, since mothers have a way 
of getting down to earth that is refreshing and wholesome. 
Stick-man figures can add a touch of humor to the book, and 
there is always a potential artist in every group. After the 
material is compiled, get a mother or teacher with a flair for 
words to do the final rewriting. 

Teachers can interpret school to parents, and parents can 
interpret children to teachers. How teachers and parents both 
dread the average parent-teacher conference! You’d think, to 
hear them talk sometimes, that they would rather approach 
an electric chair than one another. I believe the reason for this 
is that few understand what parents really want of teachers 
and what teachers want of parents. 

Mr. Ralph Ojemann, of the Child Guidance Research Divi¬ 
sion of the State University of Iowa, who conducted a summer 
institute at Wisconsin State Teachers College last year, said 
in his guidance talk that he believes parents are interested in 
finding out three things from teachers about their children: 

1. How does my child rank with other children of his 
age and experience? 

2. What are you doing to help him? 

3. What can we parents do to help him? 
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If Mr. Ojemann is right-and I have a firm conviction that 
he is-then we have not been using the right tactics in our 
parent-teacher conferences. For a number of years now, we 
teachers have been so steeped in child psychology and child 
growth and development data that we have forgotten that one 
can learn more about a child from living with him for ten years 
than from having him in school six hours a day for one year. 

The parent, on the other hand, cannot always talk the 
regulation jargon of the psychology texts, but, nevertheless, 
he often has a fairly accurate idea of what is causing the child’s 
difficulties. Moreover, the teacher, as well as some of the par¬ 
ents, is schooled in tact and diplomacy and so afraid of hurting 
the feelings of the others that the conference often develops 
all the characteristics of a clever fencing match which, while 
fascinating, is of little practical help to either side. 

The situation is this: Here are two fine, well-meaning 
human beings, one on the day-shift of parenthood and the 
other on the night-shift, both interested to the fullest in the 
same child’s welfare, yet both are so ill at ease and so polite 
to each other that they almost need an interpreter in order to 
be understood. Can you imagine a more impossible situation? 

If, as Mr. Ojemann suggests, parents want the absolute 
truth with suggestions for helping the child, more honesty and 
less diplomacy seem to be in order. 

Personally, in my interviews with hundreds of parents, 
I have found fewer than a dozen who actually wanted me to 
lie to them about their children, though many did not want to 
hear what I had to tell them. I believe that even those ten or 
eleven were convinced of the honesty of my convictions and 
were thoroughly sold on the idea that I was truly trying to 
help their children, even though they may have considered 
me a misguided fool. 

There are, however, tactful teachers and blunt teachers 
just as there are tactful parents and blunt parents, and the 
sooner both sides recognize this fact, the better for the chil¬ 
dren. The tactful folk are those who hide the castor oil of 
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truth in the orange juice of fair words, but the castor oil is 
still to be swallowed and, at best, tastes like castor oil in 
orange juice. The blunt ones are those who hold your nose 
while they pour the dose down your throat raw, so that the 
castor oil still tastes like castor oil. After the first awful shock 
is over, the results of both methods of administration are much 
alike. Camouflaged or in the raw state, the truth is still the 
truth and blunt folks are still blunt folks. But, blunt or tactful, 
when two kindly folks who are both interested in the welfare 
of the same child face each other across a desk, truth should 
pass between them, whether it hurts or not. 

It has always puzzled me mightily that parents and teach¬ 
ers consider themselves to be different from one another. The 
parent sitting across the desk from the teacher is often better 
educated than the teacher he faces, even though not better 
schooled. A penetrating mind, whether it belongs to a parent 
or to a teacher, can size up a child’s capabilities fairly well. 
But the shallow-minded parent or teacher will rarely under¬ 
stand a child, no matter how much time he spends with him. 
After all, a teacher is only a parent who gets his child from 
the census roll instead of from the hospital, a parent who 
nurses him through fractions instead of fractures, and who, like 
the old woman who lived in a shoe, has so many children, 

she doesn’t know what to do. 

When kindness and consideration temper the remarks of 
both day and night parents of the child, the truth will not hurt 
either of them. And while were discussing this matter of truth, 
let us remember that truth sharing is a two-way process. Par¬ 
ents may sometimes have truths to tell which teachers will find 
bitter to the taste. As my grandmother used to say, “Those 
who dish it out should be able to take it.” 

Again, if Mr. Ojemann is right, perhaps we have been 
wrong in issuing castor-oil-in-orange-juice report cards to par¬ 
ents. If parents wish to know the truth about their children, 
then we must not give John a “C” if he has A ability and 
does practically no work, nor must we give a “D” to Jim who 
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has “D” ability and uses every bit of it. I have a firm convic¬ 
tion that we have been discriminating against the wrong chil¬ 
dren in the matter of marks. I am getting weary of seeing many 
of the top talents in college without study habits, without 
ambition, and without a sense of responsibility—too often be¬ 
cause you and I have never held them to the line. I firmly 
believe that the methods used in school and at home have 
too often damned the slow child and allowed the talented 
to rust away. 

If a child is doing all he can with the assets with which 
nature endowed him, who are we to make him continuously 
uncomfortable because he isn’t a “brain”? It is the bright 
youngster who will not work who should be made to feel 
uncomfortable when discomfort is in order. It may be that 
the job of parents and teachers is identical with that of Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, who says his duty as a minister is to “comfort 
the afflicted and to afflict the comfortable.” Is it the way to 
teach a child to face reality to keep him and his parents from 
knowing the truth about him? to let him play his way through 
elementary school without once coming up against this rock 
of truth, “Those who will not sow shall not reap”? 

Frankly, it is appalling to find out how many freshmen 
are devastated by the first marks they receive in college, even 
though they may have frolicked through the first semester 
with no more on their minds than has a pasture calf. Should 
not a person discover before he reaches eighteen or nineteen 
that one must invest before one can draw interest? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I have no wish to com¬ 
pare children with one another. That practice, still prevalent 
in one guise or another throughout the nation, is out of the 
question in these enlightened days. I have a feeling that we 
make our mistake with youngsters in not having the confer¬ 
ences with them and in not sending their report cards through 
the mail to their parents. 

The truth about how the child compares with the other 
members of the class can be of definite help to parents, but 
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it can only deflate or inflate a child, who, if the truth were 
known, is usually a better judge of his capabilities than his 
parents are. If a parent has a “C” or “D” child and the teacher 
reports privately that he is working up to capacity, heigh-ho, 
the parent can quit that eternal prodding and begin to enjoy 
his child for the nice person he usually is. However, the teach¬ 
er’s report that the schoolwork is slipping is the danger signal 
or symptom which may indicate one or more of a number of 
troubles: illness, late hours, rapid growth, need for glasses, 
wrong eating habits, interest in other things, frustrations at 
home, poor companions, sorrow, fear, neglect, laziness, poor 
teaching, aversion to the teacher, or any number of equally 
important reasons for poor work. 

But even with this clinical method of reporting the child 
to the parent, misguided parents will still tell children how 
bright or how dull they are, thus putting them constantly on 
the defensive or on the stage! Many parents who themselves 
are very ordinary people cannot seem to realize that they 
might have given birth to anything other than mental giants. 

A former schoolteacher, attractive and intelligent, once 
came to my office and asked me if I didn’t think her eight- 
year-old daughter should go to summer school, since, though 
she had received “A” in each of her other subjects, she had only 
a “B” in arithmetic. I must confess that it was all I could do 
to keep from crying out one of my occasional strong expletives 
as I sat there and stared at the teacher-mother. But humor 
came to the rescue. I simply told her that it all depended on 
whether she wanted her daughter to get married some day or 
to grow up to be an old maid like me. She got the point, and 
we both laughed. I had again been lucky enough to avert a 
“near-swear” in a parent’s presence. 

I truly wish that parents realized just how much teachers 
care about the welfare of their children, and how they hate 
to report low or average mental abilities in children lest par¬ 
ents make the lives of their offspring miserable about that for 
which they are not responsible. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Dix, the I-have-a-problem one, is said to 
have once received this letter, which says what I mean better 
than I am saying it: 

Dear Mrs. Dix, 

I am soon to be married to a handsome young man. But I 
have a secret. Due to an accident when I was tobogganing, I have 
upper dentures. Shall I tell him before I marry him? 

‘Worried.’ 

Mrs. Dix is said to have sent the following reply: 

Dear ‘Worried,’ 

My advice to you is to marry the young man and to keep 
your mouth shut. 

It is a parent’s and a teachers business to accept childrens 
endowments, which they cannot do much about, and to work 
on childrens habits, about which they can do a great deal. 

I have a feeling that the less said to children of the ele¬ 
mentary school about their intelligence the better. The only 
part of our intelligence with which the world is concerned is 
that which we use. Life does not say to us, “What is your 
I. Q.?” It judges us by what we deliver. The boss at the factory 
is more impressed by our output than by our intelligence 
quotient, and our community judges us more by how we act 
than by what we know. The only help we can get from know¬ 
ing a child’s I. Q. is a rough estimate of his capacity to leam. 

I am alarmed at the number of parents who talk about 
how much their children know, but seem little concerned with 
how they act. 

Schools and homes, I am convinced, need a new measur¬ 
ing stick. And I don’t believe that it is either an “A-B-C-D” one 
or a “ satisfactory-unsatisfactory ” one. 

I should like very much to find out what is par for each 
child as nearly as it can be established by our as yet crude 
methods of measuring intelligence. I would make two types 
of graph at every report-card time. The first would show the 
rank (by number) of all the children in the room in each 
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measurable subject, such as reading and arithmetic. I would 
indicate to each parent where his child ranked in each subject. 
The second graph would show how the child’s latest work 
compares with his previous records. The graphs would tell the 
parent how his child ranked with others and with his former 
record. On a separate sheet I would write a simple note, not a 
flowery piece of composition, but something like these two: 

Dear Parents, 

Although John ranks low in the class pattern, he is working 
up to par. You have nothing to worry about on that score. He 
works hard, and the children and I like him. Personally, I have 
no fault to find with John. He is good stuff. 

I’m giving him extra help in reading whenever I can. I be¬ 
lieve I could help you folks to help him at home if you’d like me 
to. Come over some afternoon at four and we’ll talk the matter 
over. 

Sincerely,... 

Dear Parents, 

I know you will be happy about Jim’s class score. As you 
see, he ranks high in his class. 

Frankly, though, I’m having trouble with him about his 
behaving himself. He doesn’t. 

I do wish you’d either come to see me or invite me to come 
to see you so that we can talk this matter over. Jim is too fine a 
chap to waste himself. 

Of course, I won’t have to ask you not to say anything about 
this to Jim until we have had our talk. I know you wouldn’t be that 
kind of parent. I'll be looking forward to talking to you. 

Cordially, . . . 

Such a report card would tell the parent what he wants to 
know. It could be sent in the mail from the school to the home, 
and could and should be kept as confidential as the conversa¬ 
tions in a doctor’s office. It would not be necessary to send this 
report out more than three times a year. If parents needed to 
be consulted oftener, it would be an easy matter to reach them. 
As for the child himself, I definitely would not issue him a 
report card, at least not until he was in the upper grades. It is 
not good for a little child to be able to compare himself with 
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the other children in the room. It is not good for mental 
health to feel like either an elephant or a worm. Instead of 
issuing the child a card, I would have a private talk with him, 
and he and I would look honestly at him and me together, both 
of us trying to be honest with ourselves and with each other 
and both trying to evaluate how we have helped and failed 
each other and ourselves. 

If I had sent the parent an SOS, I would suggest that we 
get together before he has his talk with the child. 

It may be that this method of taking care of the report- 
card question is not particularly efficient, but at least it is 
human and decent and honest. It would save me from this 
constant comparing of one individual with another—a task I 
abhor. If, when I die, the Great Teacher compares me with all 
the saints that have ever lived and grades me accordingly, my 
letter may be from that great void somewhere below “Z.” But 
of course He won’t do that. Is He not the Great Teacher? If 
I read my Guidebook aright, even He changes His methods to 
fit new situations and new times. 

Teachers can interpret school to parents. There are many 
ways for parents and teachers to learn together. I am print¬ 
ing, with permission, two letters from teachers in my home 
city. The first is the copy of a bulletin sent out each month by 
a kindergarten teacher to the parents of her youngsters. It is 
one of the finest things of its type I have come across in that 
it interprets without preaching and is rather like a chat with a 
neighbor over the back fence. The other, a letter from a 
junior-high-school English teacher, sent during American Edu¬ 
cation Week, is friendly and human, and effective. Both the 
bulletin and the letter are examples of excellent communica¬ 
tion between parent and teacher. 

Hogan School 

Kindergarten News Bulletin 
January, 19- 

When children begin school they are faced with the problem 
of getting along with many children, and because they are relatively 
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inexperienced in social techniques we can expect a great deal of 
quarreling. When we interfere in their quarrels we stop their social 
development. A child needs to be allowed to settle his own dis¬ 
putes—to see the thing through to the end. 

Marianne Christiansen had just finished playing Santa Claus 
and was taking off the Santa Claus suit. Both Judy Strong and 
Mikie Levenstein grabbed it. 

Mikie: Now I’m going to be Santa Claus! ( Both pull at the 
suit, each trying to get it away from the other.) Don’t let’s fight! 

Judy: I’m going to tell Miss Kroner. 

Mikie: You’re a tattletale! 

Judy: You can be “it” tomorrow. It won’t be long. ( Both keep 
pulling at the suit.) 

Judy (to Betty Niemeyer): Tell Miss Kroner! (to Mikie): 
I’ll let you be “it” all day tomorrow. 

Mikie: First you be Santa Claus, then I'll be Santa Claus sec¬ 
ond. (He gives up the suit, gets some bells, and pretends he's one 
of the reindeer. Later Judy tires of being Santa, takes the suit off, 
gives it to Mikie, and she goes off to do something else.) 

These two children have worked out their own solution and now 
are better able to meet a difficult situation another time. Of course, 
when a fight begins to look like somebody’s going to be seriously 
hurt or possible damage to valuable property will be done the adult 
should step in—as a guide—and help them toward a settlement. 

Children at this age express their humor through silliness and 
noise. The following is an example of typical five-year-old humor. 
Bruce Becker, Eddie Bicha, and James Willemsson were sitting 
at a table together making things of paper and laughing gaily. 

Eddie (singing): All I want for Christmas is my two front 
back! All I want for Christmas is my two back feet! 

Bruce: Say, listen! (singing and laughing) All I want for 
Christmas is a tail. All I want for Christmas is two back tails! 

Eddie: You know what I want? (singing) My si-ide teeth. My 
back front teeth! 

James (enjoying the nonsense but a little timid about adding 

verses, sings): Binga, binga! 

Eddie (happy): Oh, Christmas Eve! 

So now when you hear stuff like that at home, instead of won¬ 
dering “What’s got into him?” you can rejoice and say, “At least 
my kid is normal!” Children have to express their emotions. 

A while back we had finished discussing how people get ready 
for winter, what they do to prepare themselves, their homes, their 
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yards, their cars, and so on for the cold weather ahead. This led 
to a discussion about covering plants and later to the conclusion 
that everything in the world is either alive or not alive. We named 
many things: was it or wasn’t it alive? This was a discussion to 
which every child could contribute. Even the timid child felt he 
could name something that existed, and together we decided, “Does 
it grow? does it get bigger, does it move?” We finally arrived at 
another conclusion: everything that is alive is either a plant or an 
animal. Now, how are we going to tell if it’s an animal? 

Nancy Eilertson: It’s built different. 

James Yeske: Take a good look. 

Sue Conner: It crawls! 

From there it was easy. “It jumps, it swims, it flies, it runs!” 

Thus, drawing from his own experiences, a child finds he has 
something worth-while to contribute. He shares what he knows and 
he listens to what the others know. Together they learn more about 
the world in which they live. He learns information that has mean¬ 
ing because it broadens his understanding of what he already knows 
something about. 

Marie Kroner, 
Kindergarten Teacher 

Loncfellow School 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Dear Parents, 

Just in case we haven’t met, this is Kathleen Stanley, your 
youngster’s ninth-grade-English teacher. We have so much in com¬ 
mon that we really ought to know each other better. 

American Education Week gives us a special opportunity to 
get together. As you know, you’re invited—in fact, urged—to visit 
each of us in our classrooms Wednesday evening, November ninth. 

Now, my room is number 212, on the second floor in the ele¬ 
mentary wing, next to the clinic. Crowding a full day’s schedule into 
one evening allows just about ten minutes per room. Because mine 
is so remote, some parents never do find it or arrive just as the bell 
rings to summon them elsewhere. Hence this note to insure contact 
with you. 

When you enter Room 212, you’ll find the walls and tables 
covered with painting, sewing, woodwork, dolls, maps, and themes. 
You may well wonder just what we are doing and why. You see, 
our ideas and methods have changed quite a bit since we went to 
school ourselves. 
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We feel the term English doesn’t accurately label what we are 
trying to do; communications would be more descriptive. We are 
concerned with our students’ ability to read, listen, write, and talk. 
We could reduce these four activities to two-way communication: 
impression and expression. 

Of course, we work chiefly with the English language, but 
because many children are gifted in working with some medium of 
expression other than words we encourage projects of any kind 
which may serve to illustrate their reading and to interpret their 
thoughts to others. Most of the things you will see are based on 
the reading of Treasure Island and a visit to the French exhibit 
at the public library. 

We make use of current magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
films to help children to understand better the world in which 
they live and to interpret better what they see, hear, and read. 
Have you examined the little Practical English Magazine to which 
your youngster subscribes? It is good reading and will give you 
an excellent idea of the modem approach to high-school English. 
Perhaps it will help you, too, to understand better that baffling 
period in a child’s development known as adolescence. 

I’d like to share with you this little poem on the subject. It 
tides me over some exasperating momentsl 

Adolescent 

A mind? Yes he 

Has one of those. 

It comes, however, 

And it goes. 

And if, when it 

Is called upon, 

It mostly happens 
To be gone, 

Don’t fret, don’t shout. 

Don’t curse the lack; 

Just wait a while— 

It will be backl 

—Richard Armour 1 

When you come to visit, I should like to suggest a few ways 
in which you can participate in your child’s English course and 

1 Source of publication unknown. 
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thereby help me to help him to help himself (or herself) in the 
important years that lie ahead. 

I should greatly appreciate it if, when you come to school for 
this or any of the other P. T. A. meetings, you’d introduce yourself 
and tell me just whose parent you are. With one of me and 234 of 
you, the odds are in your favor. I’ll be very glad to meet each of 
you and to co-operate in any way I can to help your child. 

Sincerely yours, 

Kathleen Stanley 

If a teacher really wants to share the school with the home, 
there are many happy ways of doing it. 

There’s the day when the kindergarten or first-grade 
mothers (and fathers, too, if they can) visit school all afternoon 
while the children stay at home. The mothers play and work 
through the same kind of experiences and activities that the 
children participate in during a normal half day. Honestly, it’s 
fun. And so informal! 

A demonstration class or two for the parents at night 
will show them what the school is doing and why. If the chil¬ 
dren explain the purpose of each class, and the goals toward 
which their efforts are directed, the parents are even more 
interested. 

I know one teacher who followed such a demonstra¬ 
tion with a neighborhood hobby show for both parents and 
children. 

Even the boys enjoy serving tea to the mothers at a school 
sharing day. 

Teachers often use the skit idea in this meeting (p. 241), 
to show parents what their children are experiencing and do¬ 
ing each day at school. 

One teacher of my acquaintance has a “Double-Trouble 
Day.” She holds a behavior clinic at 3:00 p.m. every Friday 
for the behavior problems common among children of the age 
group she teaches. Any mother who wishes to drops in for 
coffee and talk, and the teacher reports that somebody always 
comes. She chats informally with the mothers in groups or 
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alone on the many problems that are common to both the home 
and the school. 

Teachers are often of the most help to parents when they 
listen to the parents talk about their children and their prob¬ 
lems with children. A parent often needs a sympathetic ear 
more than he needs to be talked at. What would you teachers 
do if you couldn’t rave and rant to each other? 

Parents are certainly of help to teachers. From all over 
the country, reports are coming in of what the P. T. A.’s are 
doing to help the teachers. Has your community’s P. T. A. 
tried these? 

1. A parents’ committee helps new teachers find apart¬ 
ments or rooms if they will come a week before school is to 
begin. 

2. The mother of a child to be in a new teacher’s room 
writes to her once or twice during the summer and meets her 
at the train when she arrives. Another takes the new teacher 
out to dinner one night during her first week in her new job. 

3. A committee greets a new teacher by letter as soon 
as she is hired, and a mother of the same faith takes her to 
church the first Sunday. 

4. A committee finds out by letter what the new teacher’s 
hobby is, and later introduces her to a group sharing the same 
hobby. 

5. Businessmen hold an “Industry Day” each year for 
educators. Teachers go in groups on conducted tours to various 
manufacturing plants, and are treated to a sumptuous banquet 
at night. This year, the teachers of one city are having a 
“Businessmen’s Day” and inviting the industrialists in to visit 
the schools. 

6. One florist sends a rose to each teacher on her birthday. 

7. Any serious illness reported to the school superintend¬ 
ent is reported to a P. T. A. committee which sends flowers 
immediately. 

8. Clippings dealing with any honors teachers have re¬ 
ceived are sent to their home-town newspapers. 
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9. Local clubs entertain the new teachers at a fall meet¬ 
ing and send one of their members to call on each new teacher 
during the first few weeks. 

(Why, oh why doesn’t some P. T. A. think of a yearly 
dance and card party at which teachers can meet some eligible 
young men?) 

As a group, teachers would rather not get special services 
which set them apart from other groups. All teachers want is a 
chance to be themselves and to be considered a real part of the 
place in which they work. They want the right to live and love 
and date and do like the folks with whom they associate. They 
appreciate little thoughtfulnesses—like a ride on a rainy morn¬ 
ing, a rose on a birthday, or a kindly little note of appreciation 
for what they have done for your children—even more than 
they appreciate a banquet in their honor. After all, teachers 
are just daytime parents. 

Do you teachers who crave appreciation remember to 
write those kind little notes to parents about their children, or 
for a kindness received, or for the additional money included 
in this year’s check? Do you put yourself out to serve children 
and parents and members of your new communities? Parents, 
you know, are just night-shift teachers with Mrs. and Mr. 
degrees. Warmhearted, human folks seem to draw toward 
them in any community the warmhearted folks who live there, 
and ice seems to have an affinity for ice. As somebody or other 
once said, “we carry our own climate with us everywhere we 
go.” Don’t be afraid to move to a new town, teachers. You’ll 
carry your own climate with you. 

You will notice that I am studiously avoiding all reference 
to point four of the purpose of P. T. A.’s, which deals with 
the P. T. A. “as an effective organization through which to work 
for better legislation, more adequate budgets, and improved 
conditions in the field of education and child welfare.” 

Politics, I think, is like kissing. If one doesn’t know how 
to go about it naturally, one probably wouldn’t be very good 
at it, anyway. So I’m just not going to mention any techniques 
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of politics (or of kissing) except to say that an alive, alert com¬ 
mittee should keep every P. T. A. informed as to all the pro¬ 
posed bills pending in the legislative bodies of both state and 
nation. 

And as a further hint—only a hint, mind you—after sincere 
and honest study of legislative proposals, I would deluge my 
lawmakers with letters. Even a sixth of six million letters would 
give any legislator direction, it seems to me. We must be as 
jealous of our children’s rights as we are of our own special 
privileges. 

And now we have come to the end of our final meeting to¬ 
gether. As usual, what is nearest to my heart is what I cannot 
say. You have grown very near to me, you parents and teachers, 
sitting in the gray easy chairs of my mind, day after day and 
night after night during the two years in which I have been 
writing this book. I can almost see you, and you look strangely 
like the parents and teachers who have been and are making 
my life a conquering and a wonderful experience. I admire 
you more than I am able to say; you are often so big with so 
little. You have been generous to me, you parents; for a num¬ 
ber of years you lent me your children to live with for a few 
hours each day. And you teachers, since I left the classroom 
for supervisory and college work, have shared your borrowed 
children with me almost every day. Truly, I never have been 
and never will be without children. And to be never without 

children is to be never without hope. 

We day and night parents, working together, need not fear 
the future, although we hold it, like an unborn child, within 
our beings. Together we will stumble and recover, fall down 
and get up again; but together we will go on and make this 
world a warm, understanding place where love dwells and 
where children are free from fear and war. This we will do 
because we believe and because we are not fumbling, frus¬ 
trated neurotics fleeing from atom bombs and the even more 
deadly bombs of wrong ideas-but parents and teachers of little 
children, who feel with the rest of the adult world that we 
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must be about our business—this business of helping children 
find a better way. 

And as we seek to help these, our children, in their upward 
strivings, we may, by sheer good luck, discover a better way 
for ourselves. 
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The fable of 
the awkward mayor 

and the nylon runner 


W„ does P. T. A. mean? The teachers of Pleas- 
antville were sure that it meant Push Teachers Aside. 

The good citizens of Pleasantville did not know their 
teachers when they met them on the street. They didn’t know 
them when they met them in the supermarket; they didn’t 
know them when they met them in church. Now, don’t imagine 
for a moment that the citizens of Pleasantville looked down on 
their teachers—oh, nol They didn’t look down on them; they 
just didn’t look at them at all. And that, as a wise writer of 
plays once said, “is the most unkindest cut of all.” 

It never occurred to the smart set of Pleasantville to invite 
the teachers to their smart parties; it never occurred to the 
dull set of Pleasantville to invite the teachers to their dull par¬ 
ties; it never occurred to the questionable set of Pleasantville 
to invite the questionable teachers to their questionable par¬ 
ties. So the teachers played bridge with each other and smoked 
cigarettes furiously (dousing them carefully in the bathroom 
later, of course) and, at times, surreptitiously drank a little 
warm beer. But all this was before Mrs. Baden-Smythe got a 
runner in her nylons at the Century Ball, but I haven’t told you 
about that, have I? 
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Mrs. Baden-Smythe was a nice woman, really nice. Wher¬ 
ever she went, men unconsciously straightened their ties, and 
women decided that their old hats wouldn’t do, after all. Mrs. 
Baden-Smythe’s voice made one feel like spring and birds 
twittering and little boys playing marbles in the street. Mrs. 
Baden-Smythe was nice, really nice; she made people feel 
important. 

All of Pleasantville was excited about the Century Ball. 
On the day of the ball, Pleasantville would be one hundred 
years old. In honor of Pleasantville’s great age, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the city council and the committee on ways and 
means decided to have a great ball. The smart set was in¬ 
vited; the dull set was invited; the questionable set was invited; 
everybody was invited. Everybody, of course, included the 
teachers. 


While Mrs. Baden-Smythe was dancing with the mayor, 
she felt that zippery feeling of a runner starting. (The mayor 
had just stepped on her instep.) “Dear me,” said Mrs. Baden- 
Smythe to herself. “These nylons cost a dollar ninety-nine. I 
must stop that runner some way.” So she excused herself 
prettily to the mayor—he was glad to stop and rest for a min¬ 
ute anyway—and walked like a queen toward the powder room, 
making people feel important all the way. 

In the powder room, she stepped behind the chintz curtain 


which the Women’s Improvement Society had provided when 
they had glorified the powder room the previous spring, and 
busied herself stopping the runner with fingernail polish. You 
see, she was used to dancing with the mayor, so she always 


carried a small bottle of polish with her. 


All at once the chaste atmosphere of the powder room was 


profaned by a temper, a real temper, and the gust was accom¬ 
panied by rain, as it so often is when the owner of the temper 
is very young and very pretty. Mrs. Baden-Smythe had no time 
to announce her presence behind the chintz curtain by a 
genteel cough or a clearing of the throat. The angry voice 
almost exploded out of the young throat as the mauve and rose 


door burst open to admit the throat’s owner and her silent 
companion. 

“I’ve never been so humiliated in my lifel” the temper be¬ 
gan. “Our civic duty to come to this ball, indeed! Yes, come 
and be pasted to the wall like a decal on a kitchen cupboard! 
A solid hour—and I do mean solid—without a single dance! 
Our civic duty! Why must this civic-duty business apply only 
to schoolteachers? My aunt told me it would be like this if I 
taught school, but I was so crazy about the prospect of teach¬ 
ing kids that I wouldn’t listen. Next week I’m taking a job 
in my uncle’s office. I’m tired of being a teacher-I want to 
mean something in the town where I live, not to be such a 
drip that no one will even ask me to dance. I’m through, I 
tell you. I’m through!” 

As suddenly as it had been full, the powder room was 
empty, empty except for tiny globules of emotion which 
seemed to hang atremble in the air—oh, yes, and except for 
Mrs. Baden-Smythe mending her nylons with nail polish be¬ 
hind the chintz curtain which the Women’s Improvement So¬ 
ciety had so thoughtfully provided. 

Mrs. Baden-Smythe sat still; very, very still. She had to 
sit still because her head felt very large and heavy, somewhat 
as if she were getting a permanent. You see, Mrs. Baden- 
Smythe had been a Haverhill before she had married Mr. 
Baden-Smythe, and the Haverhills had something within them 
that couldn’t stand injustice. In every generation there had 
been a Haverhill fighting for freedom. Oh, sometimes it was 
mere tilting at windmills, to be sure, but still, the Haverhills 
were fighting, and right royally, too. A Haverhill had taken 
part in that exclusive tea party put on in 1773 by the Bostonians 
(not the only tea party to be attended by guests in war paint, 
of course). A Haverhill had led a charge at Gettysburg; a 
Haverhill brought back one of the crimson stripes acquired bv 
the Rainbow Division in World War I; and Mrs. Baden- 
Smythe’s oldest son had been shot down over Dunkirk and his 
younger brother at Seoul. Yes, injustice and Haverhills got 
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along together like Truman and the Dixiecrats-they just didn’t 
mix well. 

In a few minutes, the powder room was quite empty. Mrs. 
Baden-Smythe had gone back to finish her dance with the 
mayor, making people feel important all the way. 

For some time after the Century Ball, nothing untoward 
happened to the teachers of Pleasantville. The members of the 
smart set still held their smart parties; the members of the dull 
set still held their dull parties; the members of the questionable 
set still held their questionable parties, and the teachers still 
played bridge at a folding table with a collapsible leg until far, 
far into Saturday night. 

But do not allow yourselves to be fooled; Mrs. Baden- 
Smythe was a smooth number, definitely smooth. She knew 
that the surest way to make people feel inferior is to adopt 
them as a “cause” and try to “do” something for them, and to 
“appreciate” them at poorly attended P. T. A. banquets and 
parties. Yes, Mrs. Baden-Smythe was smooth, smooth as a book 
salesman’s line to a beginning teacher. Her ancestors hadn’t 
got America away from the Indians for nothing, or had they? 

At first, even the teachers of Pleasantville didn’t realize 
what was happening. Little by little, the smart parties began to 
include several of the smart teachers; little by little, the dull 
parties began to include some of the dull teachers; little by 
little, the questionable parties began to include the one or two 
questionable teachers. One at a time, teachers began to appear 
on important civic committees. Bill Jones, the genial high- 
school principal, was elected president of Kiwanis, and Slim 
Erickson, the laconic coach, became a Lion—a tame one, to be 
sure, but one able to roar with the best of them. Came the day 
when a pretty teacher’s picture on the society page of the 
Pleasantville Sun was as usual as grocery ads on a Friday 
night. When Sarah Jacobs, third-grade teacher at Lincoln, went 
to Mexico on a cut-rate tour, you’d have thought from the 
write-up that she had traveled in luxury instead of going by 
Everybody’s bus line. 
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Without a single banner or picket or petition, the teachers 
of Pleasantville got a fifteen per cent raise the next spring. 

“And we’re going to make your salaries equal to or better 
than any public servant’s in town,” the mayor proudly de¬ 
clared, and thought he had thought of it all by himself. 

The P. T. A.’s of Pleasantville don’t have night programs 
that the teachers have to prepare or take charge of any more. 
They have decided very sensibly to hire four rousing good 
speakers each year and to hold a study club between times to 
learn more about what makes their children act as they do or 
as they don’t. As one earnest young mother informed an irate 
newcomer, “Our teachers are people. We don’t wear them out 
after an eight-hour day putting on programs for us parents. 
And frankly, we parents don’t like that type of program either. 

The P. T. A.’ers of Pleasantville put on an apartment drive 
for the teachers this fall. Their motto was, “Not a broken-down 
chair or apartment in the lot.” Each new teacher who arrives 
in Pleasantville is welcomed by a letter from a friendly mother. 
Upon her arrival in town she is taken out to dinner at one of 
the better night spots. No P. T. A. member of Pleasantville 
ever asks, “What can I do for our teachers?” She just does it. 

The smart people of Pleasantville still have their smart 
parties; the dull people of Pleasantville still have their dull 
parties; the questionable people of Pleasantville still have their 
questionable parties. But the teachers are no longer a class 
alone. They are a part of Pleasantville. 

But what has always bothered me terribly is this: Would 
all this have happened if the mayor had been a better dancer? 
It seems wrong to leave the fate of so important a group of peo¬ 
ple as teachers in the hands (or shall I say at the feet?) of a 
public official? Oh, well. No one knows for sure, either, if Mrs. 


O’Leary’s cow really did start the Chicago fire, but cow or no 
cow, things certainly were hot around Chicago for a while. 
At least that’s what my grandmother told me, and she ought to 


know. You 


see, my grandmother was a Haverhill. 


M. A. 
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Appendixes 

A 

iA school child once defined an appendix as the 
part of a body you have even though you don’t need it, and 
in which odds and ends collect until it finally bursts.” Not too 
inappropriate for these appendixes, I’m afraid! 

APPENDIX i 

Its fun to find out about each others pets 

A resource unit for Grades 1 and 2 by Mrs. Hazel Leicht, superin¬ 
tendent, La Crosse County (Wisconsin) Schools 

This unit was designed for a county whose teachers had done 
little work with units. Notice how the committee made points clear 
to beginners. 

time: Two or three weeks. (Choose only a few activities from 
among those listed.) 

I. Purpose of Unit: 

a. To socialize the children and get them talking and taking 
part in school naturally 

b. To have fun together 

c. To teach children how to treat and how to care for their pets 
D. To learn reading, language, art, and construction skills 

II. Possible Approaches to the Unit: 

A. Try to have a pair of white rabbits, a kitten, puppy, lamb, 
goat, or pony at school. (Rabbit is easiest because it is new 
to most rural children, is content in a fairly large cage, and 
is easy to feed.) Have something alive at school if you can. 
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b. Read one of the new illustrated storybooks about rabbits— 
Velvet, or The Unhappy Rabbit, or the old favorite. The 
Adventures of Peter Rabbit. 

c. Get children into the habit of planning together what ques¬ 
tions they wish answered. For instance, if they are studying 
rabbits, they might plan together as follows: 

Problem: What do we need to know about rabbits in 
order to care for them? 

1. What kinds of rabbits are there? 

2. What do they eat? 

3. What kind of homes do they live in? 

4. What enemies do they have? 

5. How does nature protect them from their enemies? 

d. Look at pictures of pets together, and talk about them. 

E. Take a walk and look at a neighbor’s pet. (This is only 
practical in primary rooms or when the lady next door has 
an unusual pet.) 

f. Have a book display about pets, and look at the pictures 
with the children. 

Suggested Experiences: 

a. Get the children to tell about their own pets. Point out that 
a baby can be a pet, too. 

b. Get the children talking about strange pets they have known, 
a raccoon or fawn. 

c. Get them to look at the pet you have brought to school, take 
turns holding it, if it’s that kind, and stroking its fur. Tell 
children to think of a good name for it. 

d. Make an experience chart about the school pet. Perhaps the 
class can draw its picture, and the best one can be put on 
the chart. 

E. First- and second-grade children can be taught facts that 
they do not know in the following ways: 

1. Teaching them to observe the pets at school and at 
home. 

2. Finding out what the class already knows. 

3. Having a generalization lesson. After finishing the read¬ 
ing of a fiction story about a kitten, for instance, ask 
the children what they learned about kittens from the 
story. Example: 

a) Kittens like to play. 

b) Kittens like milk. 

c) Kittens are bom with their eyes shut. 
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4. Reading aloud from such factual books as The Pet Club 
and making a summary list of things learned. 

5. Calling in an older child who knows or can look up 
material about the animal named and having him tell 
the class. 

6. Going on an excursion to see and to observe. 

7. Asking our parents and friends what we cannot find 
out for ourselves. 

8. Writing a letter to a library or to another source of 
information. 

9. Reading for themselves from simple books. (Put the 
accent here on pupils’ own reading and on observa¬ 
tion and on learning from others. Do a minimum of 
reading aloud for facts.) 

10. The first grade can learn the word for the pet, its name, 
and perhaps its color; they can manuscript the letter it 
begins with; the second grade can manuscript the words 
and such short sentences as, "Our rabbit is named Vel¬ 
vet.” The second grade can learn to spell words about 
the pet. 

11. A day-by-day diary can be kept telling simply what the 
pet did that day. The two grades together can plan it; 
the second-graders can write it. 

12. You can read poetry and stories about pets and enjoy 
them together. 

13. You can sometimes discuss and talk about the picture 
words in the poems or stories, such as "fuzzy bunny, 
"make faces with their noses up and down,” "rabbit got 
the pink of his nose from a rose,” etc. Keep cards of 
such appropriate words, and put them on a reading 
chart. 

14. Get the children to make up little stories about a rab¬ 
bit. Get into the habit of telling little stories to chil¬ 
dren every few mornings. This is an example: 

"I saw a frightened rabbit last night. The head¬ 
lights of my car made it run away fast. I’ll bet it said to 
its mother when it got home, ‘Mother, what do you 
suppose? A great giant with big shiny eyes chased me 
tonight. I remembered what you said and ran right 
home to you.’ 

“What do you suppose the mother rabbit answered 
the baby rabbit?” 
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The best way to start children telling stories is to 
tell them little stories about everyday happenings. 

15. Mostly, read stories just for fun, but sometimes use 
stories for teaching skills. These are some skills you 
may want to teach: 

a) The listening skill for teaching sequence. What 
happened first? Next? What did Peter Rabbit do 
next? etc. The teacher may wish to write the steps 
on the board. 

b) Listening to dramatize. 

c) Listening to draw pictures. 

d) Listening to be able to answer oral true-false state¬ 
ments about the story. The answers must be said in 
complete sentences. 

e) Listening so that the children can tell the story in 
relay. 

16. Make rhymes about pets: funny bunny; pretty kitty; 
dog, hog; etc. Start out by giving one sentence orally 
and letting the children supply the rhyming word. Ex¬ 
ample: My dog ran over a (log). My cat is very (fat). 
My kitty is very (pretty). 

17. Learn the difference between questions and answers 
and how to punctuate them. Have a number of ques¬ 
tions on the board. Learn how to say questions 
correctly. Questions are still up in the air! Answers 
are pinned down with a period. Use such ques¬ 
tions as, “What is our pet’s name?” Second-graders can 
write, “Our pet’s name is Velvet,” and first-graders can 
write the one word or merely the initial letters, accord¬ 
ing to their ability. Always teach simple punctuation to 
Grade 1 so that it comes naturally. 

18. Have little sentences on the board for the second- 
graders to read to the first-graders. Then any of the 
children can act them out. Dramatize such sentence 
groups as, “The rabbit was asleep. It rubbed its eyes. 
It ran away.” Or, “A dog chased the rabbit. It ran 
away.” Let the second-graders guess which sentence 
group one of their number is acting out. 

19. Do a great deal of pupil-teacher planning. If what you 
plan is important at all, put it on the board, first in 
steps, and later transfer it to a chart. These would be 
appropriate for teacher-planning lessons: 
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a) What shall we feed our bunny? 

b) What kind of pen shall we make for it? 

c) What committees must we have to care for our pet? 

d) How shall we take turns caring for our pet? 

e) What shall we do to show our mothers what we 
have learned about pets? 

20. Telling or writing stories from pictures. 

21. Make a big book about the school pet or the children’s 
home pets. 

22. From pet pictures, make original stories. 

a) Talk over several suggestions as to what might be 
happening. 

b) Let the children suggest names for the people and 
pets in the picture. Think of good words to de¬ 
scribe each and how they feel. Think of good words 
to describe their actions. Let each child tell a dif¬ 
ferent story. Write one story together after the chil¬ 
dren have told their stories. 

23. Using the poem “Jump or Jiggle,” by Evelyn Beyer, as 
a base, try to find words to describe the actions of each 
animal that the children have as a pet. 

Example: Puppies play, scramble, flop about, sprawl, 
follow, bark, whine, tease, jump, etc. 

24. Second-graders can write riddles about pets. First- 
graders can tell theirs orally. 

25. Teach the names of mother and baby animals. Let 
second-graders make questions and answers about 
these babies; first-graders manuscript the name of a 
baby or two. 

26. Appoint committees to arrange for a field trip or for 
making a rabbit pen. 

27. Write letters of appreciation. 

28. Write invitations to mothers for a sharing day. Teach a 
pet song and create an original song. 

29. Teach "A Boy and Rabbit” and other art pictures on 
the subject of pets. 

30. Have a “Pet Edition” of a primary-grade paper. In¬ 
clude stories, poems, and news items. 

31. Use pets to teach a few simple number facts. 

32. Teach simple arithmetic problems about number of 
carrots, etc., fed. 

33. Have a pet show. Let each child tell something about 
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his own pet. Let him lead his pet around a circle. Let 
the pets do their tricks. 

34. Let second-grade pupils find pet stories in primers and 
first readers through the use of the tables of contents. 

35. Let second-graders practice reading pet stories in order 
to read to the first grade. 

36. Let the first grade match names, such as dog, cat, etc., 
with pictures. 

37. Have all kinds of pictures of different animals together. 
Let the first-graders sort the dog pictures from the cat 
pictures. Let the second-graders match breeds of dogs 
with their name cards. 

38. Use jigsaw puzzles made of pet pictures. 

39. Let second grade write one, two, or three good sen¬ 
tences under a picture. 

40. Let each first-grader make a pet scrapbook. One may 
choose dogs, another cats, another farm animals, etc. 
Teach children how to cut and paste correctly. 

41. Teach first-graders how to color animals and stay with¬ 
in lines. After children can do other things, do not give 
them pictures to color. 

42. Arrange an attractive primary reading table where 
children can read about pets. 

43. Seatwork: When possible, seatwork should be creative 
and individual and a project extending over a few days. 
If possible, it should arise from the unit itself. It 
should take a minimum of teacher help and a maximum 
of pupil energy. Seatwork for Grade 2 should differ 
from seatwork for Grade 1 because of difference in 
ability of students. There are many suggestions for 
seatwork in this sheet. Other suggestions are: 

a) Have table for clay where children may model pets. 

b) Provide an easel where children can paint. 

c) A picture about which two first-graders can make a 
story together. 

d) Give a different sentence about pets to each second- 
grader. Ask each to illustrate his sentence. 

e) Let second-graders make sentences about breeds 
of dogs. Examples: 

(1) A collie is a good farm dog. 

(2) A hound is tall and thin. 

f) Have a project such as a rabbit hutch to work on. 
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appendix n 

The library 

A resource unit for Grade 2 by the staff of the Neenah (Wisconsin) 
Public Schools 

I. Aims: 

a. To get children interested in reading books that they don’t 
have to read. 

b. To get children interested in all types of books. 
c ‘ T o teach children a real respect for books. 

1 Be sure to get this one. 
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D. To establish in children’s minds the fact that a library is a 
place to read quietly. 

e. To get acquainted with the librarians and learn that they are 
helpers and that we can help them. 

f. To get children in the habit of reading to each other. 

II. Some Concepts to Be Established: 

a. Without books we wouldn’t know anything unless we saw it 
or heard it or touched it or smelled it or experienced it our¬ 
selves, or unless we were told about it. 

b. A library is a place to read and to get books. 

c. Books that are treated well are like toys that are treated 
well—they last longer. 

d. People who read usually know more than people who do not 
read. 

e. Books are friends who entertain us, tell us things, make us 
think, or make us laugh. 

f. Book people act much like real people. 

c. There are many kinds of books. 

h. To be able to read is to be able to do a very grown-up thing. 

i. It takes a great many people working a great many hours 
to get a book ready for you. 

j. American children have more books than almost any chil¬ 
dren in the world. 

III. Various Approaches: 

a. Book Week. 

b. Putting out new books and talking about them. 

c. Bringing very old books to school to look at. 

d. Putting up a book poster to attract the children. 

E. Reading a new book to the children. 

f. Taking your children to the library during Book Week. (Try 
to do this if you can.) 

c. Inviting the librarian in to read or talk to your children 
before they go to the library. 

IV. Language Experiences: . 

a. Let your children each dictate a letter to you to a child in 

his reader—let those who can write well write their own 
letters. Then send them to the book’s publisher. Book com¬ 
panies say they get quite a little fan mail for these c ™d r en. 
They might also write to the author in care of the publishing 
company telling what they think of the book. 

B. Make book riddles about people you read about in your 
reader and other books or in poems or nursery r ymes. 
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c. Write poems about books and what they do for us. 

d. The Chinese sometimes call a book “talking leaves.” Does 
that give you an idea for a poem? 

e. Begin a book of stories which your pupils have dictated to 
you. Keep it all year. Have another for poems. Have another 
for interesting things you do in your room. 

F. Make a school newspaper every week. Write it on brown 
paper. Let each child write something on it. This is a good 
project. 

A sample of this simple type of weekly paper might 
be headed, “The Second Grade’s Own Paper,” “Newsy 
Notes,” “Our Newspaper,” or “Big-Little Newspaper.” 

Include such notes as: 

“I have a new dog. His name is Jeep. He is black. I 
like him.”—Jerry Miller. 

“It rained today. The sky was black. I got wet.”— 
Grace Glass. 

“Our aunt Mary is visiting us. She has two boys who 
are soldiers.”—John Jones. 

“I found a penny. I do not know who lost it. Who lost 
a penny?”—Carole Cunningham. 

We have a new turtle. He is slow. He won’t hurry. 
Mother says I am like him.”—Mar)' Morse. 

This newspaper will help your spelling more than anv- 
thing I know of. Let a child draw lines in pencil on each 
side of a yardstick for the lines for writing. The teacher may 
print the title. One at a time, the children print the news 
on large sheets of newsprint put on the easel or low bulletin 
board. Then these sheets are pasted together on a long sheet 
of brown paper and posted. Whichever words are hard for 
your pupils to spell, write for them on scratch paper; other¬ 
wise lack of spelling skill cramps expression. 

These are ideas which you might try to get your chil¬ 
dren to think about and perhaps make little poems about. 
(After setting the stage and talking about the implications, 
just remark, “Anyone who wants to write about this, do so 
in his extra time. Make a picture to illustrate if you like.”): 
A book is like a boat. 

A book is like a door. 

A book is like a road. 

Books talk. 

Miss Hart has a smiling face. 
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“Don’t hurt me,” says Mr. Book. “There’s a dog in my book.” 
I left my book in the rain. 

Such a happy place is the library! 

Sh! Sh! No noise in here! [or] Walk softly! 
g. These first lines may help your children think of stories to 
dictate to you. 

1. My dog knows the best trick! 

2. My cat. Puff, is always getting into trouble. 

3. My baby sister does the cutest thing! 

4. One rainy day my umbrella ran away with me. 

5. I like rainy days. 

6. I got scared on Halloween. 

7. I wrote a letter to Santa. 

8. I fell right into a puddle. 

9. I have a book at home. 

H. Find a picture of someone reading to a child. Let the chil¬ 
dren make up the story for the picture. 

I. Keep a book of interesting words and phrases. Have a page 
for soft words, loud words, colored words, exciting words, 
etc. 

V. Art Experiences: 

a. Design and make bookmarks. Ask your art teacher to help 
you. 

b. Make and design a book cover to keep a book clean. 

c. Make a cookbook for a Christmas present for your mother. 
Your art teacher will help you. Just make it like a big 
envelope with a flap. Put in a number of cards for mother 
to write recipes on. Have the children print a recipe for 
something they like on one card. Make a design on the 
envelope and print, “To a Good Cook.” 

d. Make a co-operative frieze from a story in your reader. 

e. Make a co-operative book poster. Donate one to the library. 
Poster ideas for the teacher to use or for the teacher and 

pupils to make: , 

1. Book friends will always play. (Picture of a happy child 

reading) 

2. Books will take you traveling. (Picture of airplane or 

train) , ., _ 

3. Read and grow. (Almost any picture of child reading 

or being weighed or measured) 

4. Books are friends. 

5. Fairy tales are fun. 
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6. Reading—free fun. 

7. Words make music. 

VI. Who Likes Books? 

a. Have a picture of Grandmother, Grandfather, Mother, 
Father, Sister, Brother, and Baby reading and Jip chewing 
a book. 

b. We read in our library. 

VII. General: 

a. Read parts from many different types of books, telling the 
children about fairy tales, poetry books, picture books, 
science books, travel books, textbooks, cookbooks. 

b. Examine new books. Teach the children how to cpen and 
prepare a new book. 

c. Gather together all the Christmas and Thanksgiving stories 
you can find. Have the children bring some from home. 

d. Make scrapbooks of airplanes, pets, flowers, things to eat, 
babies, automobiles, soldiers, pictures, flags. Let each group 
of four make one. Let them bring pictures for the project. 

E. Write a letter to a soldier. Tell about the book project. 

F. Make "engine-and-caboose” paragraphs about kinds of 
books you know. 

c. Learn to spell book, read, library, story, poem, card. 

H. Have a reading party for Grade 1. Each prepare a part of a 
story to read (maybe four to a story) or a poem. Give your 
riddles about books, nursery rhymes, Alice and Jerry, etc. 
Demonstrate to Grade 1 how to care for books. 

One person might show old books and tell about them. 
Another might tell about the first printing press. A few 
could tell of their trip to the library, another might tell how 
to act in a library. The group might end the program with 
the dramatization of a story from a book. 

appendix III 

Children around the world are not unlike us: 
Children of mountainous lands (Norway) 

A social-studies unit for Grades 3 and 4 by the staff of the La Crosse 
County (Wisconsin) Schools 

The face of Norway is old and wrinkled and gashed and eaten 
away. Its main body is cut into fiords which are deep slits of ocean 
entering right into the heart of the land. It stretches a long scraggy 
neck, like an absent-minded giraffe, over the hump of Sweden; and 
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there it stands, rubbing sides with its neighbor, but separated from 
it by a mountain chain.” 3 
I. Purpose of Unit: 

a To kindle an interest in those who must overcome their 
environment, yet who find life hard but interesting 

b. To interest children in the homelands of their parents or 
neighbors 

c. To teach abilities, appreciations, understandings, skills, and 
habits necessary to life in a complex world 

II. Suggested Bibliography: 

Aanrud, H. Sidsel Longskirt and Solve Suntrap. Philadelphia: 

Winston, 1935. Excellent, but difficult. 

Atwood, W. W., and Thomas, H. G. Home Life in Far-Away 
Lands. Boston: Ginn, 1928. 

d’Aulaire, E. P., and d’Aulaire, I. Nils. New York: Double¬ 
day, 1948. 

-. Ola. New York: Doubleday, 1932. 

-. Wings for Per. New York: Doubleday, 1944. 

Baker, C. B.; Reed, M. M.; and Baker, E. D. Friends Around 
the World. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 

Chevalier, R. Wandering Monday. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. Excellent to read to children. 

Carpenter, F. Our Little Friends of Norway. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936. 

Elms, F. R. Mountains of the World. Chicago: Whitman, 1941. 
Falkherget, J. Broomstick and Snowflake. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1933. 

Johnson, M. S., and Johnson, H. L. Rolf, an Elkhound of 
Norway. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 

McCrady, E. F. Children of Foreign Lands. New York: Platt & 

Munk, 1941. (“Olga of Norway”) 

MacDonald, G. Little Lost Lamb. New York: Doubleday, 
1945. Just a mountain story; no particular locale. 

McSwigan, M. Snow Treasure. New York: Dutton, 1942. 
Meyer, H. G.; Hamer, O. S.; and Grisson, L. Old World and 
Its Gifts. Chicago: Follett, 1939. (“A Trip to Northern and 
Eastern Europe”) 

Olcott, V. Olaf and Ane. New York: Silver Burdett, 1938 * 
Perkins, L. The Norwegian Twins. New York: Houghton Mif¬ 
flin, 1933. 


* Ragnhild Chevalier, Wandering Monday (New York: Macmillan, 1931), P- l - 
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Pyne, Nl. The Little Geography of the United States. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 

Scott, G. Kari. New York: Doubleday, 1931. Excellent. 

Seymour, A. H. A Grandma for Christmas. Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1946. A delightful, inexpensive book; has 
recipes for Norwegian cakes and cookies on inside covers. 

Thorne-Thomsen, G. East O’ the Sun and West O’ the Moon. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1946. Folk tales. 

-. The Sky Bed. New York: Scribner’s, 1944. A Nor¬ 
wegian Christmas. 

Whipple, G., and James, P. E. Using Our Earth. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Mountain stories from our country on 
pp. 1-42. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS ONLY 

Lindstrom, F. This Is Norway. New York: Loring & Mussey, 
1933. 

Undset, S. Happy Times in Norway. New York: Knopf, 1942. 

III. Approach to the Unit: (Choose any one or two.) 

A. Use all the pictures in the books you have collected and 
look at them together. List together the number of things 
you have learned about Norway from the pictures. Keep 
this list. See as you read if your learnings from the pictures 
were correct. 

b. Have a Norwegian display of relics, costumes, books, and 
trinkets. Talk over the ideas each suggests. Find out what 
the children already know about Norway. 

c. Show a movie about Norway. 

d. Read Ola or A Grandmother for Christmas to the children. 

E. Get a former resident of Norway or a GI who served there 

to talk to the children. 

P. Interest a fifth- or sixth-, seventh- or eighth-grader in read¬ 
ing widely on the subject of Norway and introducing the 
country with a talk to the third and fourth grades. This is 
a good way to use the bright child who never has enough 
to do and who loves to interest others. 

IV. Teacher-Pupil Planning with Which to Start the Unit: 

Suggested problem: How do people in the mountainous part 

of Norway live? 1 

a. What are their homes like? 

b. How do they earn a living? 

c- Are their farms like ours? 

d. What do they do for fun? 
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e. How do they travel from one place to another? 

f. Are their cities modem? 

c. Are their schools like ours? 

h. What do they do at holiday time? 

i. Do they dress as we do? 

j. Do the children of all mountainous countries live in the 

same way? (Let the children read a number of books 

about life in mountainous regions of countries other than 

Norway.) 

V. Suggested Means for Fact Getting by the Children: 

(See pp. 150-153, in Meeting Seven, for the reading skills 

taken from this Appendix.) 

VI. Other Experiences and Activities: 

a. Further language suggestions not contained in the reading 
help: 

1. Let each child write a summary paragraph about some 
phase of Norwegian mountain life. The combined ef¬ 
forts will make good material for a class notebook. As 
practice for this exercise, have children write summaries 
of a topic in their texts. 

2. Let children draw pictures to illustrate good sentences 
which they found in their reference reading. This sen¬ 
tence from Wandering Monday is typical: “ ‘Hurrah 
cried Olaf. ‘Look at the snow! Now there will be skiing 
and skating for us during the holidays. Hurrah! He 
laughed a merry laugh and threw his new red top-lue 
high in the air.” 

3. Find a Norwegian pen pal in the Junior Red Cross 
magazine and write to him. 

4. Pretend you are a Norwegian girl writing a letter to a 
fourth-grader in this country. What would you tell? 
What would you ask? 

5. Write a note asking a onetime resident of Norway to 
talk to your class. Later, thank him with a gracious note. 

6. If you must do the inviting by telephone, learn how to 

use the phone for a business matter. 

7. Learn to introduce children to adults, children to other 
children, and adults to one another so that you wi e 
ready for a Norwegian sharing day. 

8. Pretend you are a mountain shepherd boy or girl sing¬ 
ing at your work. Make a poem or chart telling about 
your work. Perhaps the best one can be set to music. 
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Perhaps the best ideas of all can be put together into 
one poem. 

9. Pretend again that you work on the mountainside with 
your sheep. What might have happened to you one day 
while your father was away? Either write or tell of your 
experiences. 

10. Give each child one of the vocabulary words taught 
during the unit. Let each write a paragraph or sentence 
suggested by the word. 

11. Suggested creative dramatics and dramatizations: 

a) Plan a short play to depict mountain life. Bring in 
as many demonstrations of facts as you can. 

b) Plan a mountain merrymaking. Learn appropriate 
folk dances. 

c) Have an interview with a shepherd boy or girl you 
meet on a Norwegian mountainside. 

d) Dramatize a part of a Norwegian story read. 

e) Pretend you are caught in a storm on a Norwegian 
mountainside. Wander into a Norwegian mountain 
home. Weave a play around this situation. 

12. With teacher-pupil planning, make a list of adjectives 
describing anything about which you have been study¬ 
ing. Then make a list of opposite meanings, or antonyms. 

13. Make a ballad together telling folk tales in rhyme. 
Read several ballads to the children beforehand—“A 
Froggie Would A-Wooing Go” is about at third-grade 
level. 

14. Teach children how to write a good paragraph. Give 
each a good topic sentence about Norway and ask each 
to write a paragraph. 

15. Give children different things to describe, such as the 
mountains in the sun, a lamb, a mountain goat, the 
sound of a cowbell, a shepherd bell, mountain flowers, 
etc. Try to help each one to describe by using com¬ 
parisons and apt adj'ectives. 

16. Write riddles of book children. 

17. Arrange a series of radio talks about Norway. Help 
children with their introductory paragraphs. 

18. Have pupil-teacher planning for all group projects of 

any kind. Follow completed projects by group evalu¬ 
ations. r 

19. Learn how to interview. Let children go by ones or 
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twos to interview former Norwegian residents and re¬ 
port to the class. 

B. Art experiences not given under other headings: 

1. Make posters advertising your favorite book on Norway. 
One about Little Lost Lamb might have a child’s picture 
of a little black lamb among mountain flowers. It mi ght 
bear the caption, “This book sounds like poetry”; or, 
“Little Lost Lamb has pretty pictures,” etc. 

2. Make costumes for Norwegian paper dolls. 

3. Decorate paper plates with Norwegian designs. The 
storybooks are full of ideas for designs. 

4. Using ideas from Ola, Little Lost Lamb, and Wings for 
Per, plan and make a chalk or tempera frieze on moun¬ 
tain life in Norway. 

5. Model a mountain home. Use cartons for the base and 
cover it with papier-mach6. 

6. Make a movie of mountain life. 

7. Carve Ivory soap (or model from clay) mountain goats 
and sheep. 

8. Prepare a Red Cross exhibit of America to send to 
Norway. 

9. Decorate napkins and make a centerpiece for sharing 
day. 

c. Music experiences: Borrow as many records of Norwegian 
music or mountain records as you can, and play them to 
the children. Teach a folk dance; learn at least one Nor¬ 
wegian song, and try to make one original folk song if 
possible. 

VII. Culminating Activity or Sharing Day: 

Plan nothing new for this day, but through teacher-pupil plan¬ 
ning pick out the highlights of what has already been done. From 
reading, you will want a novel book report and a short story read 
in relay. You may want a short round-table discussion and a radio 
report. You no doubt will want a Norwegian folk dance and original 
stories or poems read. Of course, a play or two will be a part. 
Someone will want to explain the charts and frieze and map. Some 
child will want to explain the collection of Norwegian relics. Tell 
the story of Norway in every way that you can. Perhaps you will 
want to make and serve some Norwegian food. Make this sharing 
day a real sharing, not only of facts, but of spirit as well. 

note: You might even ask a group of Norwegian mothers to 

sing a song in their native language. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Where did Americans get their ideas of freedom? 

A social-studies unit on political liberty for Grades 7 and 8 by the 
staff of the La Crosse County (Wisconsin) Schools 

time: Approximately four weeks. 

I. Purpose of the Unit: 

To help pupils to gain an appreciation of freedom through 

1. finding out how slow has been man’s struggle for his rights. 

2. finding out how dearly man’s rights have been bought. 

3. finding out how many countries have contributed to American 
democracy. 

4. finding out what freedom and democracy mean. 

II. Approach: 

An item in the newspaper or My Weekly Reader about the 
problems of the United Nations could start this unit. Lead the 
children’s thinking about how slowly men have arrived at even 
this stage of living co-operatively together. Talk about the early 
cave man and look at a picture of his stooping shoulders and 
stupid face. Get the children to figure out why it was that early 
man had to start out by being selfish; how he banded together with 
other men only for the protection of his family; that, while merely 
keeping alive in the cave man’s day was a hard task, man has come 
to the realization that an even harder task is learning how to work 
together peaceably and profitably with other men; that co-operation 
not only brings power and protection, it brings problems as well. 

Point out that man soon learned that any force strong enough 
to protect him was also strong enough to crush him if it were turned 
against himl Lead the children to see how slow the learning how 
to live together has been and that we have only started on that 
road after thousands of years. Bring out the idea that a majority 
of the countries of the world know nothing about democracy. Such 
countries think democracy the policy of the weak; they think the 
strong is he who uses the mailed fist. They have hardly started in 
thinking of the good of all. 

Through pupil-teacher planning, work out with the children 
the characteristics and ideals of democracy (a modified form of 
those in The Growth of Democracy, pp. vi and vii, in the Preface): 
Belief in 

a. the worth and importance of each individual. 

b. the right of every man to have a chance to make a living 
and a happy life. 
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c. the right of every man to an education, and the choosing of 
his job, and of believing and practicing his chosen religion. 

d. the right to search for the truth, the right of freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press. 

e. the rule of the majority; the rights of the minority; the 
honest ballot. 

f. justice for all men; trial by jury, orderly legal processes, 
freedom from search and seizure; right to petition, arbitra¬ 
tion of disputes. 

G. the right of man to do as he pleases unless what he pleases 
is against the common good. 

H. the right of private property. 

I. the responsibility to participate in the duties of democracy. 
III. Tentative Outline of Subject Matter: 

The American idea of democracy comes from many sources. 

a. It had its roots in ancient times. 

1. In the early days, men banded together in groups or 
tribes. 

a) Indian group life centered around the tribe. 

b) Chinese group life centered around the family. 

2. The Greeks first worked out a democratic plan for liv¬ 
ing together. 

3. The Romans added law and order to the democratic 
process. 

b. Our ancestors from Europe brought many of their ideas of 
freedom with them. 

1. Democracy barely lived through the Middle Ages. 

a) Mutual dependency of the vassal and the lord forced 
the two to work together. 

b) The craft guilds finally became a powerful lever of 
democracy against the selfish lords. 

2. England acquires her democracy slowly but without 
bloodshed. 

a) The feudal lords defy Prince John. 

(1) The Magna Charta is signed. 

(2) The creation of the Seventy-five Nobles is the 
beginning of representation. 

(3) The Model Parliament represents all classes. 

b) Changing economic conditions help democracy. 

(1) The invention of gunpowder breaks up the feu¬ 
dal system by helping the serf to separate him¬ 
self from the land. 
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(2) The crusades bring in new ideas. 

(3) The Industrial Revolution helps to get workers 

to the cities. 

(4) The forming of labor unions gives workers bar¬ 
gaining power. 

(5) The forming of the British Commonwealth ot 
Nations gives opportunity for expanding ideas. 

c) Ideas of democracy grew with the country. 

(1) The London Company gave the colonists more 
rights in order to tempt them to settle the country. 

(2) The thirteen American colonies were founded 
in a search for freedom. 

(3) The Mayflower Compact is a written agreement 
for a democratic rule. 

(4) The defeat of France makes the development 
of democracy easier. 

(5) The kind of life the colonists lived developed 
a more democratic people. 

(a) Hard times forced the people to work to¬ 
gether and tended to tear down barriers 
between classes. 

(b) Plenty of land to settle in made people 
more independent in their thinking. 

(c) Education for all classes began early in the 
New England colonies. 

(d) The colonists were continually on guard 
lest they lose the four rights of Englishmen 
(Casner and Gabriel, p. 68). 

(e) America became a refuge for those seek¬ 
ing freedom. 

(f) The American colonies were so far away 
from the mother country that they were 
forced to depend on themselves. 

IV. Suggestive Experiences: 
a. Reading 

1. Learn to use an index and a table of contents to find 
materials on related subjects. 

2. Have individuals read such old stories as “William Tell,” 
“The Story of Cincinnatus,” “The Fall of the Bastille,” 
“Prince John and the Lords,” “Leonidas at the Pass,” 
etc., and tell them to the class, reading a paragraph of 
the most exciting parts. 
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B. 


3. Teacher read aloud such poems as “After Blenheim,” 
“Horatio at the Bridge,” excerpts from The Tale of Two 
Cities, by Dickens, about the storming of the Bastille 
and before, “Socrates and His Followers,” etc. 

4. Prepare a list of detailed questions for comprehensive 
reading; find and write answers. 

5. Prepare true and false statements for children to prove 
or disprove by oral reading. 

6. Divide the children into reading groups on a separate 
phase of the outline. Have each group report on its 
findings. 

7. Teach “The Recessional,” by Kipling, to show how futile 
power and conquest are. Look up the background of the 
poem and try to picture how the parade looked along 
the London streets during the Diamond Jubilee. 

8. Use The Growth of Democracy or your history text in 
learning how to summarize the meaning of a paragraph 
into one sentence. 

9. Use the text in learning how to outline for details. 

10. Gather all the children’s historical fiction of the Colonial 
period from the nearby library, and have individuals 
read as many as possible. 

11. Have a poetry-reading day of historical poems of this 
period. 

12. Have individuals read and report on the lives of Roger 
Williams, William Bradford, John Smith, Benjamin 
Franklin, Paul Revere, Lord Baltimore, Daniel Boone, 
etc. Choose books on each child’s level of reading. 

Oral Language 

1. Oral reports on each step in the gradual achieving of 
democracy in each country. 

2. A round-table discussion of how the various countries 
gave America ideas of freedom. 

3. An interview between a French peasant and a British 
peasant telling how each country achieved democracy. 

4. A round-table discussion by colonists as to how they 
think the Colonial officials are mishandling their affairs 
—observance of the Sabbath day, for instance. 

5. Have children “sell” historical novels to the rest of the 
class. 

6. Have a discussion of vocabulary words and their 
meanings. 
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7. Discuss the meanings of key expressions in difficult sen¬ 
tences the children bring to class. 

8. Have oral reports on the lives of great Colonial leaders. 

9. Take a trip to such an historical spot as “The Villa Louis 

at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

10. Go to a nearby antique shop to find out about Colonial 

antiques. 

11. Let each pretend he is a real antique and tell his story, 
c. Suggested Dramatizations 

1. Pretend that you are a young Athenian ready to take 
the Pledge of Citizenship. Discuss your plans and 
dreams with your family the night before. The next 
day, go through the ceremony itself. 

2. Dramatize a similar episode for a Roman youth. 

3. Pretend you are a plebeian of Rome. Conduct a mass 
meeting to prove to your fellows that the patricians 
have cheated you of your rights. 

4. Act out the scene between King John and the feudal 
lords. 

5. Act out the scene between Gessler and William Tell. 

6. Pretend you are living in the days of the Industrial 
Revolution. Have a discussion with a man about what 
you think machines are doing to the world. End up by 
deciding to begin again in America. 

7. Make a pageant of the growth of democracy through 
the ages. (To make a pageant, first plan the sequence 
of episodes and write the part to be read aloud by a 
reader; then plan and act out the episodes one by one.) 

8. Pretend you are a group of early colonists. Discuss why 
you think England is not treating the colonists right by 
not letting them trade with any other country but 
England. Be sure to have a few in the group who side 
with England. 

9. Act out a scene from an historical novel. 

D. Written Expression 

1. Have a committee arrange a bibliography on books to 
be used in the study of this unit. 

2. Pretend that you are a person living in Paris at the time 
preceding the French Revolution. 

3. Write to your grandm&re (grandmother) and tell her 
what is happening in Paris—the sights you see and the 
things you hear. 
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4. Plan a similar letter from one person to another at the 
time of the Magna Charta in England. 

5. Make a list of all the democratic rights and duties the 
Greeks believed in and another list of those they did 
not have. 

6. Write a summary of what each country you have 
studied has given to America in the way of democratic 
ideas. 

7. Pretend you are a Spartan boy; write your diary for a 
week. 

8. Learn how to take notes on the reading done. The 
Growth of Democracy would be ideal for this if each 
child has one. 

9. Learn to write inclusive questions. Have a game to see 
who can get the largest answer from one question. 

10. Write a business letter, with illustrations, to Paul Re¬ 
vere, Colonial silversmith, ordering a tray or teapot to 
be finished by a certain date. 

11. Pretend you are Roger Williams or Anne Hutchinson. 
Write a letter to the leader of the colony telling how 
you think the Puritans are just as narrow about religion 
as the English king since they will not let individuals 
worship as they please in Massachusetts. 

12. Plan and write a Colonial newspaper. You might pos¬ 
sibly have a column by Benjamin Franklin. 

13. Write a letter from a Colonial child in America to a 
grandparent in Europe telling how life and ideas are 
different on this continent. 

14. Have each student write a portion of a summary of life 
in the Colonies. Use this summary in an illustrated 
booklet. 

15. Pretend you are a Colonial child. Tell about one ex¬ 
perience you had. Make the story fiction, but the idea 
historical. 

e. Art 

1. Make a frieze that will show the “March of Democracy 
Through the Ages.” 

2. Arrange a bulletin board to tell the above story. 

3. Make a large map of the world showing the democra¬ 
cies in one color. 

4. Teach the pictures, “The Sower,” by Millet, and “Men 
Are Square,” by Beneker, and contrast the type of 
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worker in the ancient and modem world and how de¬ 
mocracy has changed man. (You might read Edwin 
Markham's “Man With The Hoe” while teaching “The 
Sower.”) 

5. Make a colored map of how the thirteen colonies looked 
in 1763, showing the chief agricultural and industrial 
products of each colony. Ships may be seen going to¬ 
ward England before they can take products even to 
nearby Cuba. See Casner and Gabriel, p. 79, for sug¬ 
gestions. 

6. Make a movie of the ways in which the colonists 
learned democracy in America. (Follow the outline.) 

7. Make an illustrated booklet of great early colonists. 

8. Make an illustrated booklet of early American homes, 
furniture, dishes, or styles of dress, etc. 

9. Make a collection of Colonial antiques appropriately 
labeled. 

10. Make puppets of early Colonial figures and use them 
for creative dramatics. 

11. Teach such art pictures as “The Landing of The Pil¬ 
grims,” etc. 

f. Suggested Music Activities 

1. Make a collection of songs used in Colonial times. No¬ 
tice what they tell you about the lives of the people. 

2. Play records of Colonial minuets and other music popu¬ 
lar at the time. 

3. Find out about the historical background of “God Save 
The King” and “Yankee Doodle.” 

4. Learn to appreciate Negro spirituals which developed 
in America or were brought from Africa. 

5. Try to find out the musical contributions of each Euro¬ 
pean nation to America. Notice the types of songs each 
contributed. 

6. Design a book cover for an historical novel. 

7. Decorate paper plates with Colonial designs. 

8. Design an original cover for your unit notebook. 

9. Make original invitations to a sharing day. 

V. Sharing Day or Culminating Activities: 

Choose with the children the various activities they have ex¬ 
perienced which would most effectively tell an audience where 
Americans got their ideas of democracy. Such a program might well 
contain oral reading, discussion, reports, plays or dramatizations. 
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maps and art work, an original story, original poems, and appropri¬ 
ate music. Two important questions to ask oneself are: 

1. Does this program tell the whole story in a variety of ways? 

2. Were the activities demonstrated a part of the schoolwork? 
VI. A Suggested Bibliography: 

a. Texts 

Casner, M. B., and Gabriel, R. H. The Story of American 
Democracy. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946. (Chap¬ 
ters 1-4) 

Goslin, R. C., and Goslin, O. P. Democracy. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 

Hartman, G. The Making of a Democracy. New York: 
John Day, 1941. 

Huberman, L. We, The People. New York: Harper, 1932. 
McGuire, E., and Portwood, T. The Rise of Our Free 
Nation. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 

McGuire, E., and Rogers, D. C. The Growth of Democ¬ 
racy. (rev. 1943) (“The Democracy Readers,” Book VII) 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. (All of Part I). 

See civics and history books and old readers in your 
school library for the story of democracy. 

b. Historical Fiction and Biography for This Period 
Albert, E. Little Pilgrim to Penns Woods. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1930. 

Bailey, C. Children of the Handcrafts: Tops and Whistles. 
New York: Viking, 1935. 

-. Pioneer Art in America. New York: Viking, 1944. 

Bourgeois, F. Nathans Dark Horse. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1942. 

Coatsworth, E. Golden Horseshoe. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. 

Daniel, H. Head Wind. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
DeAngeli, M. L. Thee Hannah! Garden City, N. Y.: Dou¬ 
bleday, 1940. 

Duffe, M. L. New England Colonial Days. Evanston, Ill.: 

Row, Peterson, 1941. Excellent. 

Earle, A. M. Home Life in Colonial Days. New York: 

Macmillan, 1898. 

Edmonds, W. D. Two Logs Crossing. New York: Dodd, 

Mead, 1943. w , 

-. Wilderness Clearing. New York: Dodd, Mead, 

1944. 
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Emmett, E. The Land He Loved. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. 

Evans, L. B. With Pack and Saddle. Chicago: Milton Brad¬ 
ley Co., 1930. 

Forbes, E. Johnny Tremain. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1943. 

Forbes-Lindsay, C. H. A. Captain John Smith. Philadel¬ 
phia: Lippincott, 1907. 

Gaither, F. O. The Painted Arrow. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. 

McMeekin, I. Journey Cake. New York: Messner, 1942. 

Mason, M. E. William Penn, Friendly Boy. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1944. 

Meadowcroft, E. Silver for General Washington. New 
York: Crowell, 1944. 

Monsell, H. A. Tom Jefferson, A Boy in Colonial Days. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 

Nolen, E. W. A Shipment for Susannah. New York: Nel¬ 
son, 1938. 

Prescott, D. R. Day in a Colonial Home. New York: Mar¬ 
shall Jones, 1921. 

Seymour, F. W. S. Pocahontas, Brave Girl. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 

Stevenson, A. Ben Franklin, Printers Boy. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 

Tillinchast, L. M., and Colman, E. M. The Story of 
America. Dansville, N. Y.: Owen, 1928. (“Colonial Life”) 

Wilkins, E. The Weaver’s Children. New York: American 
Book Co., 1914. 

Willis, C., and Saunders, L. S. Those Who Dared. Ra¬ 
leigh, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 

appendix v 

The Mexican luncheon 

A project for Grade 7 by Erna Rideout, teacher, Longfellow School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Since last year’s social-studies groups served a Mexican lunch¬ 
eon, following their study of Mexico, the classes this year decided 
that they, too, wanted the experience. The two teachers described 
last year’s party, listed the duties necessary to make such an affair 
a success, and impressed upon the students the fact that all work 
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during the time of preparation, in all classes, must be done well 
The 103 students agreed enthusiastically that it could be done. 

Our first job was to elect representatives from the four home 
rooms to head committees. Each group sent two to a meeting to 
get organized. 

Monday 

Organization meeting. Representatives volunteered to head the 
committees of their choice. Committees decided upon were art, 
food, table decorations, invitations, publicity, photography, and 
cleanup. Later, this was augmented by two students to take care 
of the finances. Each committee chairman then chose boys and 
girls to work on his committee. This was worked out together 
that night to avoid duplication. 

T uesday 

The art committee chairman visited rooms to ask for sample 
sketches of menu covers and napkin designs to be turned in 
soon. Food committee planned the meal and worked out a shop¬ 
ping list. 

Wednesday 

Invitation committee worked out a design for the invitations and 
set about making these. 

Table decoration group visited each group to get information 
on Mexican articles which they could use. 

Food committee checked with a grocery owned by a student’s 
father to see if we could order food in large containers. They 
discovered that they would be able to do better buying from 
a downtown store. 

Food committee also checked on dishes available, which neces¬ 
sitated calling a member of the P. T. A. 

Program group planned for a program after the lunch and 
also for serenading throughout the day of the luncheon. They 
planned to have small groups of mariachies and trovadores in the 
halls before school called and to have them entertain some of 
the grade rooms during the day. 

Thursday 

One of the English classes composed an invitation and sent it 


out to our guests. 

Two girls wrote to their grandmothers in New Mexico for 
tortillas after an unsuccessful attempt to buy them in town. 

Art committee started work on the favors. Every day the 
chairman checked on the progress of the menu covers and 
napkins. The committee rejected many of the sketches submitted. 
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Friday 

Program, art, and decoration committees met to check on prog¬ 
ress. 

Saturday 

Food committee bought rice, tomatoes, beans, and fruit cocktail. 
Monday 

Meeting of all chairmen. Decided to have guests sit with the 
students at the eleven tables rather than at a special guest table. 
A chairman was to be in charge of each table. 

Tuesday to Friday 

Frequent meetings of committees to pass judgment on art, prac¬ 
tice for the program, and work on menus. 

Talks on table etiquette in English classes. 

Saturday 

More shopping for the food committee. 

Sunday 

Publicity committee had an article in the La Crosse Tribune. 
Monday 

General meeting to check up on progress. 

Food committee decided to have the Mexican candy made at 
home. They made out work lists for the last two days and the 
teacher gave instructions on preparing the food. All details such 
as who would serve each article of food were decided upon. 
Lists of waitresses were read to the classes and those students 
received special instructions. 

T uesday 

A group made out seating lists. A chairman was to sit at each 
table and act as host. Students were selected to meet guests and 
entertain them. 

Finance committee paid some of the bills. 

Art group counted and found they were short many favors. 
They urged all students to help and planned how many each 
volunteer would have to make to complete the set. 

All cooks met after school for instructions on cooking and dish¬ 
ing up food. 

Wednesday 

English classes had table conversations and discussions on how 
to improve them. Out of school at 2:30 because of Washington’s 
Birthday. One group carried all dishes and silverware from the 
P.T.A. cupboards to the kitchen. The cooking group brought 
out all dishes to be used the following morning. Another group 
cut up onions and peppers for the rice casserole. The table 
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decoration group set up one table to be used as a sample 
the next day. They also experimented with arrangement of tables 
and chairs in the room to be used for serving. Program rehearsal 
was held. 

Thursday 

First period: Cooks washed and fried the rice. 

Two girls opened all cans and arranged pans of beans and 
tamales in the oven. 

Second period: Cooks put rice dish together and supervised the 
cooking of that. 

Third and fourth periods: Lighted ovens with the beans and 
tamales. Reheated rice. Dished up fruit cocktail and candy. 
Poured chocolate milk. Brought six more tables into the room 
and set all tables with white paper covering, Mexican center- 
pieces, silverware, our decorated menus, napkins, and little 
burro favors. 

Twelve o’clock: One hundred and five served in the sewing room 
and dinette. John Christianson read a Spanish grace. Eight 
waiters and waitresses served. Singers serenaded guests dur¬ 
ing the luncheon. Guests threw coins. 

Program in the library after the luncheon. 

Cleanup committee had everything cleaned up and all dishes 
returned to the proper places by two o’clock. 

EVALUATION 

For an English assignment, I had every student write an account 
of what the Mexican luncheon meant to him. 

Some of the interesting titles were “South of the Border,” “A 
Priceless Moment,” "Owl That Bums!” “A Fiesta with a Siesta, 
“Hot Inside, Cold Outside,” “All the Way Home I Was Warm,” 
“Mexico Visits Longfellow School,” "Ouch! My Feet Hurt,” A 
Thursday I'll Never Forget,” and “Tortillas! Umm!” 

Statements about the value of the fiesta: 

“I’m sure none of the seventh-graders will ever forget this day.’ 
“Not only did we have fun, but we learned a lot about Mexico 
because we were in Mexico for a day.” 

“The party helped us to know the ways of our Mexican friends 
and neighbors a lot better—the food they eat, the clothes they wear, 
and the way they entertain themselves.” n 

“I’m sure it brought the others closer to Mexico just as it did me. 
“It took a long time, but I think it was worth it 
“It meant very much to us because we were taking part in it 

either on a committee or in the program.” 
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“All the seventh-graders worked hard on it, and they can truly 
say, ‘Mission accomplished!’ ” 

I also had each student evaluate his part in the luncheon. There 
were three questions to answer: (1) What did you do for the fiesta? 
List all of your activities. (2) Grade yourself and tell why you 
deserved the grade. (3) If the seventh-grade has another activity 
including the whole group, what will you do differently? 

Here are a few of the evaluations: 

Karen 

1. Committee chairman 

Helped with art work—menus, napkins, and favors 

Helped assemble my costume 

Dressed a doll like myself 

Brought decorations for tables 

Met one of the guests 

2. A, but I didn’t eat all of the food. 

3. I would be more quiet next time. 

Wayne 

1. Serenaded in the halls 
Played for the program 
Was a waiter 

Took pictures of the fiesta 
Helped with my costume 

2. C—I didn’t get to my place to play in time. 

3. I would be ready ahead of time and know what to do and 
when to do it. 

David 

1. All I did for the luncheon was to eat the food. 

2. D, because I didn’t do anything to help. 

3. I would get in on some work next time. 

Everett 

1. Chairman of the cleanup committee 

2. A, because when I left, I noticed that the kitchen and sewing 
room looked spick and span. I also got a compliment from 
Mr. Brokaw for carrying on a good conversation at the lunch¬ 
eon table. 

3. I did the best I could, so I would do the same next time. 

Marion 

1. Head of the food committee 
Went shopping twice 
Helped serve food 
Helped clean up 
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Made a couple of menus and programs 
Assembled my costume 
Chopped onions and green peppers 
Helped get dishes and count them 
Helped cook the rice 

2. B, because I fell down on some of my schoolwork a little bit. 

3. Have a person at each table to keep order. 

APPENDIX VI 

Helping primary-grade children to be self-reliant 

The report of a special project carried out in a combined first- and 
second-grade class, by Mrs. Winnefred Mahlum, Ettrick (Wisconsin) 
Public Schools 

The class in which this special project was carried out was 
made up of thirteen first-graders and eighteen second-graders. 

I. Purposes of Project Were to Get Primary-Grade Children to 
Work and Act Independently: 

a. to assume responsibility. 

b. to co-operate with other children and with me. 

c. to be willing to share. 

d. to be willing to act and work independendy. 

E. to develop reliability. 

f. to develop dependability, 
c. to be punctual. 
h. to develop leadership. 

L to be honest, 
j. to be neat and clean, 
x. to develop orderliness. 
l. to learn not to waste time. 

II. Ways in Which I Tried to Accomplish My Purposes: 

a. Children kept a duties chart. We have a chart with duties 
listed and a slot after each duty into which we insert a card 
on which a child’s name is written. This child is then respon¬ 
sible for this duty all week. 

b. Children carried out morning inspection. We have a monitor 
for each row who inspects the people in his row each morn¬ 
ing for clean hands, face, fingernails, combed hair, brushed 
teeth, and handkerchiefs, and who keeps records. 

c. Children acted as hosts and hostesses. We chose one child 
from each grade so if one grade is in class the one from 
the other grade is host. 
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d. Children cleaned up after lunch. Scraped their plates and 
put soiled utensils in the right places. 

E. Children planned for excursions. Discussed how to act, what 
to do, etc., when going on an excursion. Made a chart to be 
used as a review before going and as a check upon returning. 

F. Children made a scrap box. Took an old pasteboard box, 
which we got from a store, covered it with wallpaper which 
a committee went down to buy, and in this we put any 
scraps of colored construction paper we think too large to 
throw away. All the other rooms give us their scraps, too. 
From this box we make many things in art period and in 
our spare time. In this same manner we also made a lost- 
found box and a box for paper dolls and their clothes. 

c. Improved our play period. We have a chairman each day 
who is responsible for a game either outdoors or inside, 
depending on the weather. Many new games have been 
learned, most children are more anxious to play outdoors, 
and discipline problems on the playground are practically 
done away with. I try to teach the chairman the game first, 
but if it is a bit difficult I go out and at least get the children 
started, although usually I stay through the whole period. 
Children from the next room often join us in the games. 

h. Made a "Come and Write” comer. I bought a nice little 
desk and chair which is placed in a secluded comer of the 
room with the invitation “Come and Write” on it. Inside the 
tilting top children can find paper and a book, “I Will Help 
You Spell," containing Dolch’s 220 sight-vocabulary words 
arranged alphabetically, for their convenience. When they 
are in the mood or have something special to say, they may 
go to this comer and write and leave it in the desk. At night 
I read what they have left and often place a child’s writing 
on the board for all to enjoy. 

i. Made a “Come and Draw” corner. We had our janitor make 
us two double easels and on them we have the invitation, 
“Come and Draw.” Any child who has a picture in his mind 
may reproduce it on the easel. 

J. Set up a “Come and Play” comer. In another comer we have 
the invitation to come and play. Here we have Lincoln Logs, 
Tinker Toys, Pick-Up-Sticks, dominoes, checkers. Tiddly 
Winks, jacks, jumping ropes, blocks, paper dolls, a ring- 
toss game, balls, cars, and any toy the children wish to 
bring and share. 
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k. Made scrapbooks. At the beginning of the year, when the 
first grade could not do much reading for themselves, I 
gave each child a scrapbook and each chose an interest: 
cars and trucks, farm machinery, horses and ponies, rooms 
of a house, kittens, babies, dogs, horses, cows, birds, flowers, 
toys, children, food. In a comer we have a little bookcase 
with three shelves. On the top shelf are the magazines in 
which they find pictures for their scrapbooks or for extra 
seatwork. These must always be put back in neat order. 
Another shelf is for their scrapbooks, which are in a neat 
pile. Also in this bookcase are their portfolios, which I shall 
describe later. 

L. Encouraged more reading. 

1. Arranged a reading comer to make an attractive, home¬ 
like atmosphere in which a child can sit down and read 
a magazine, book, or story. The children often do group 
reading here and some students help others. 

2. Made a chart to record books they have read and re¬ 
ported on for reading circle work. 

3. Divided each grade into little “help you” groups. Some 
go to hall, some to basement, some to worktable, and 
some to reading comer where they read to each other 
and give help to those who do not read as well as others. 
These groups also function in spelling help. 

4. We have a “story ring” for each grade. At this time, one 
person from each grade has prepared a story which he 
or she reads aloud while the others sit about and listen. 
Occasionally, I read aloud and both grades listen as one 
group. 

M. Made more use of committees. Whenever we had some 

a few 

to take 

charge. We have had committees to do shopping, dramatiza¬ 
tion, drawing, painting, running errands, and doing holi¬ 
day planning. 

N. Outfitted an aquarium. There was an old aquarium upstairs 
which I asked if we could have. We then gathered the mate¬ 
rials for filling it. We studied each day for awhile a part of 
the book. An Aquarium , by Row, Peterson & Company, so 
that we knew how to take care of it correctly. After the messy 
part was done, we relaxed and wrote a story about it. ( is 
teacher is a wonderful housekeeper. Im not. You s o 


work to do that could be better accomplished bj 
than bv the whole class, we appointed a committee 
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see my desk!) The children have enjoyed watching the 
water animals and are happy to have others come and see it. 

o. Made portfolios of extra work to do. Each child has a 
portfolio of his own with his picture on the front. These 
were made from lightweight peach-colored tagboard. Each 
day I insert a sheet of extra work which the children may 
do in spare time. On the inside of the back cover I have 
a score sheet, and each day the score is kept, and at the 
end of the year I plan to show them how these scores make 
a picture (graph). 

p. Wrote a newspaper. We first did this as a group project, 
preceded, of course, by much planning. On Friday in our 
language period, we planned the front page together. Then 
page 2, which was news, was collected from each child and 
culled, putting in what the class thought was most interest¬ 
ing and suitable. Pages 3 and 4 were taken from material 
left in the writing desk each week. After Christmas we tried 
to make it more of an individual project by having each 
child write anything he wished and pasting it in columns 
on each page. This latter method gives every child a better 
opportunity to report something although it takes more time 
and it is not as neat looking. (That gripes me!) 

q. Made cookies. As a gift to his mother at Christmas, each 
child designed a little Christmas card, and on the inside 
copied a cookie recipe. We made cookies, wrapped one 
with each card and gave them. They didn’t stick together 
as well as they might have, but they were good. Before we 
could make these, we had to have a committee to collect 
money from each child, a shopping committee, a cooking 
committee, and a wrapping committee. 

r. Related reading to other language arts—talking, writing, 
listening, spelling, etc. After reading a lesson about a toy 
train, we had a planning lesson which led into the making 
of a toy train. Also from this lesson we made some charts 
with pictures on them. At Christmastime we had the story 
of “Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer,” after which we 
listened to it on the record-playing part of our radio-phono¬ 
graph. 

We are conscious of our spelling words when they appear 
in our reading lesson. 

We often learn little songs that fit our stories or rhymes. 
Our radio programs also fit in with our regular work. We 
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have a movie machine and filmstrip machine which are 
also used to broaden our experiences. 

s. Made a bird tray. In a lesson on animals, the part of feed¬ 
ing them in winter came up. We talked about what we 
could do and finally it was decided that we should make 
a feeding tray for the birds. A committee of three boys was 
appointed, and on Monday morning they came in with a 
bird tray, crude, but definitely their own work. It even had 
an upright pole on which to tie suet. We nailed this outside 
our window so we can put food on it from the window. 
Just four days after it was put up, the first birds came to it. 
The children were happy and proud. 

t. Made a school doll. At present we are making a large, 
stuffed doll from unbleached muslin and have it stuffed 
with cotton. It is large, stands about twenty inches high, 
and has a good-sized body. Then comes making its face 
and hair and then its clothes. 

u. Put more emphasis on phonios. Each day we take one letter 
in particular and tell all the words we can think of that 
begin with that sound. Then we have eight pictures with 
titles under them. These titles begin with the chosen sound. 
Then there are eight sentences containing these words for 
the children to fill correctly, and a list of words for them 
to underline those beginning with that sound, and count 
how many they found. 

v. Used more efficient methods in spelling. 

1. Our classes have become much more alive since we be¬ 
gan some of the following: 

a) Begin each class with a snappy drill in the form of 
some game, such as a spelling match: One child 
spells any word he wishes, and the next one pro¬ 
nounces what he spelled. If he succeeds, he spells 
the next word for the next child to pronounce, etc. 
The object is to spell a word that no one can pro¬ 
nounce or that no one knows. 

b) “I am thinking of a word that begins with c, ends 
with t, and has three letters. Can you pronounce 
and spell it?” 

c) “Add ing to the word I pronounce and spell it cor¬ 
rectly.” 

d) “Pronounce and spell correctly a word that rhymes 
with hand." 
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e) Pronounce a word and have it spelled by each per¬ 
son’s giving one letter. 

f) I pronounce a word and spell it incorrectly, and they 
correct it. 

g) I give a sentence, omitting a word; they say the word 
and spell it. 

h) I pronounce and spell a word, such as daij, and they 
pronounce and spell its antonym. 

i) I pronounce or spell a word, such as wee , and they 
pronounce and spell a synonym, little. 

j) I pronounce and spell a word, such as bare, and they 
pronounce and spell its homonym, bear. 

2. We have the list of Jones’s “spelling demons” posted so 
that they can review them in spare moments. 

3. We keep our own individual spelling lists of words we 
miss on Fridays, and with our helpers we drill on those 
throughout the following week. 

4. We use our “I Will Help You Spell” book. This is be¬ 
ginning to teach the children to use the picture dic¬ 
tionary. 

w. Give "starters” for stories and poems. 

1. Sometimes I put up a seasonal picture with some hint 
or other, such as a beginning sentence for a story, a list 
of words under it to use in a story, a question which 
they answer by telling a story, etc. 

2. Sometimes I write a beginning line for a poem and the 
children finish it. 

x. Made picture puzzles. 

1. Many jigsaw puzzles on primary-grade subjects. 

2. Many pictures, each with an envelope on the back con¬ 
taining about fifteen words to be placed in correct places 
on picture. 

3. Mounted pictures with envelope on the back containing 
sentences to be arranged to tell a story. 

Y. Act as teacher’s helper. Each week someone is appointed to 
check certain seatwork (which I recheck), answer questions 
of other pupils, get the necessary books and seatwork pads 
for each class, check the halls during intermissions, help 
with passing out silver, straws, plates for noon lunch, etc. 
z. Learned to dress and undress themselves. It is surprising 
how helpless some children are about putting on their wraps 
when they first come to school—or if their mothers happen 
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to visit—but through patient insistence they soon become 
able to put on their own rubbers, overshoes, scarves, etc. 
aa. Made a museum. We collected a few things when on excur¬ 
sions, such as weed seeds, acorns, butterflies, feathers, 
stones, and nests. Children have added other things, even 
jumping beans, by bringing them from their own collections 
at home. 

bb. Encouraged free discussion. Every child is anxious to talk 
about things he does or has and often brings things to talk 
about. In fact, some like to talk too much! Even Charlotte 
has brought her doll to school, and even though she wouldn’t 
talk out loud, she shook her head in answer to my questions 
and did talk to the other children about it. At least she has 
something in common with them because they, too, have 
been bringing their dolls. 

III. Evaluation: 

a. In regard to children: 

1. They definitely have learned to work by themselves. I do 
not hesitate to leave the room at any time, turning it over 
to any child who takes charge, and when I return I find 
things moving along smoothly with no hubbub or disturb¬ 
ance in the room. I have charge of all the hot-lunch 
records, which means taking in all the money, banking 
it, etc. I often go to the bank a few minutes before recess, 
leaving the room in charge of one child who tends to dis¬ 
missal, etc. If I happen to be out when the bell rings in 
the morning, at recess or noon, they salute the flag and 
go about their morning duties as they should. 

2. They have developed poise and the ability to stand before 
people and say what they have to say. 

3. They have learned to co-operate. 

4. They have learned how to get along with people. 

5. They have improved in dramatic ability and the use of 
their imaginations. 

6. Have shown much improvement in spelling, English, and 
writing. 

7. Have increased their vocabulary. 

8. They have learned to give in, sometimes. 

9. Gained in self-control. 

10. Learned how to give and take criticism—constructively. 

11. Learned the importance of being dependable and carry¬ 
ing responsibilities. 
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12. Learned to bring properties for other members of the 
groiip. 

13. Learned to respect chairmen or others in charge. 

14. Learned the importance of being fair. 

15. Learned to be prompt. 

16. Have learned that there is a place for everything and 
everything should be in its place when not in use. 

17. They have learned not to waste time. 

b. In regard to room in general: Our room is pleasant, usually 
neat and clean, and, according to many who come in, attrac¬ 
tive. Our county superintendent and supervising teachers 
have been very well pleased with the work they have found 
us doing and have complimented us on the fine work habits, 
naturalness of the children, and the great variety in the types 
of work being done. 

c. In regard to myself: 

1. I am sure this project has improved my methods of teach¬ 
ing and has helped me make the day more pleasant for 
my children, both physically and mentally. 

2. I have made several home visits and hope to make more 
to bring about a closer relationship between parent and 
home, pupil and school and teacher. 

3. I have become more aware of the individual differences 
existing in children and have tried to do something to 
overcome them. 

4. When you begin doing research work on some particular 
problem, it becomes almost like a game, and it fascinates 
you so much you are just anxious to find out more about it. 
I am beginning another project immediately. 
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Experience unit, 104—126. See also 
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Frost, Robert, 222 
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Group planning, 26—27, 88, 89, 
96-97 
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cording to ability, 53—54 
Growing Pains, 220 
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own problems, 28-32; definition 
of, 36 

Guidance methods for overcoming 
prejudice, 71—76,140 
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Hart, Joseph K., 135 
Health, mental. See Mental health 
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Hobbies for creative living, 221— 
225; stages in development of 
interest in, 223—224 
Home, changing nature of, 7—9 
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Ideal daily program, 87—90 
Immaturity, emotional, 19—20, 30 
Inaccuracies of speech, 173—175 
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47-51 
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6-10 
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40-54 
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Teachers, 209—211 
Markham, Edwin, 78 
Maturity, 27, 30, 33; definition of, 
19. See also Responsibility, Emo¬ 
tional stability 
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Means, Florence Crannell, 73 
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Mental health, 19, 27-28, 30, 33 
Mental illness. See Mental health 
Meyer, Eugene, 19—20 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent, 69 
Mind in Transition, 136 
Mistakes in unit teaching, 129—131 
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20-21, 24, 25, 26. See also Re¬ 
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Nash, Ogden, 10 
Nathan, Robert, 135—136 
National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, 19 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 229 

Needs of children for guidance, 
4-11 


Neenah (Wisconsin) Public 
Schools, staff of, 272 
Neuroses, 19, 27 

Newspapers in classroom, use of, 
144, 145 


“The Nightingale” (story), 202- 
204 

A Note to Politicians” (poem), 
135-136 


Number of children per class, opti¬ 
mum, 96 


Ojemann, Ralph, 242-244 
Oral reading, 159-160 
“Outwitted” (poem), 78 

Parenthood training, need for, 11 


Parent-Teacher Associations, 227— 
242; as social institutions, 229— 
232; suggested activities for, 
254-255 

Parent-teacher conferences, 40, 
242-245 

Parties, decathlon, 230—232 
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193 
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age children, 11 

Planning, group, 26—27, 88, 89, 
96-97 

Planning of teaching unit, 105— 
116, 127 

Practical English Magazine, 252 
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tional, 69—76, 145; methods for 
overcoming, 71—76, 140; origins 
of, 70-71 
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patterns of, 11 
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own solutions of, 28—32 
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ciations 
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ing, 193-195 

Pupil-teacher planning, 96—97, 114, 
130-131 

Purposes of a teaching unit, 109— 
110 

Quarrels, settlement of, 76—77 

Radicalism of democratic ideas, 58 

Rate of learning, factors affecting, 
51—53 

Reading; critical, 135, 138-145; 
critical, in arithmetic classes, 
146—150; critical, suggestions 
for teaching, 143-145; teaching, 
86, 150—156; teaching, to gifted 
children, 166—167; teaching, to 
slow-leaming children, 167. See 
also Critical attitude. Language, 
Oral reading 

Reading matter, children’s choices 
of, 180-181 
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“Renascence” (poem), 69 
Report cards, 245—254 
Resource units, 127; examples of, 
264—292. See also Unit teaching 
Responsibilities of home and school, 
9-13 

Responsibility, in management of 
money, 21, 24, 25, 26; and 
mental health, 27, 30; reasons 
for lack of, 5—10. See also Emo¬ 
tional stability. Security 
Rideout, Erna, 178—180, 292 
Row-Peterson Arithmetic Book 
Five, 146-147, 149-150 
Row-Peterson Arithmetic Book 
Four, 146-147 

Row-Peterson Arithmetic Book Six, 
147-148 

Ruskin, John, 3—4 

Sandburg, Carl, viii 
Saving, children’s, 26. See also 
Responsibility 
Scott, Robert Falcon, 37 
Security, feelings of, 22, 33. See 
also Mental health, Emotional 
stability 

Self-reliance in primary-grade chil¬ 
dren, teaching of, 294—301 
Sharing day (teaching technique), 
72, 95 

Shuttered Windows, 73 
Slang, 172 

Slow-learning children, reading 
help for, 167 

Socio-drama, 75—76, 238—240 
Sockman, Dr. Ralph, 245 
Speech, effective, 184—185. See 
also Language 

Speech inaccuracies, 173, 175 
Spelling, 177, 194 
Stability, emotional, of children, 
216—218. See also Mental health 
Stanley, Kathleen, 251—253 
Strecker, Dr. Edward A., 19 
Style, original, how to develop in 
children's writing, 176—182 
Summarizing, teaching of, 156—158 
Survey Midmonthly, 27—28 

Taste, development of, 176—182 


Teacher-pupil conferences, 40, 
193-195 

Teacher-pupil planning, 96—97, 
114, 130—131. See also Group 
planning 

Teachers, training of, 138 
Teaching. See under specific topic 
Teaching load, optimum size of 
classes, 96 

Teaching Science in the Elemen¬ 
tary Grades, 133 

Teaching unit. See Unit teaching 
Textbooks; in Language teaching, 
90, 198; role of, in unit teach¬ 
ing, 91-92, 151, 156, 187-188; 

selection of, 110 
Their Mothers’ Sons, 19 
Thinking, critical. See Critical at¬ 
titude 

Time schedule, daily. See Daily 
program 

Toys, report of experience unit on, 
105-126 

Training, home, 6—11; of teachers, 
138 

Trouble spots in unit teaching, 
131-132 „ 

“Two Tramps in Mud Time 
(poem), 222 

Unit outlines, 116—126, 264—303. 

See also Unit teaching 
Unit teaching, 91-101; account of 
a unit, 116-126; adaptation of, 
to different grades, 128—129; 
adaptation of, to home training, 
99—101; advantages of, 97—101; 
deBnitions of, 92, 106; each unit 
unique, 126; an outline for plan¬ 
ning, 107-109; planning of, 
105-116, 127. See also Experi¬ 
ence unit. Unit outlines, Text¬ 
books 

Vocabulary, teaching of, 160-166, 
177-180 

Wandering Monday, 277 
Wheat, Harry G., 146, 149 
Word study, occasions for, loo 
166. See also Vocabulary 
Work habits, children’s, 21-22 
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